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Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  taunt 
which  refers  us  for  "  wise  men  to  the  East," 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Cornwall  has  been  emi- 
nently prolific  in  Genius  and  Learning. 

*'  What  County  (said  the  gentleman  who 
favoured  me  with''  memoranda  Toupiana*')—yihQ.t 
County  besides,  has  ever  ranked  among  its 
natives  tivo  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society, 
one  of  whom  was  known  throughout  Europe  for 
his  talents?  And  in  Poetry,  have  we  not  Dr. 
V(  olcot ;  in  painting,  Opie  ;  in  learning,  Toup, 
Vv^hitaker&c.  and  in  arms,  a  host  of  distinguished 
officers?  I  fire  always  at  the  charge  of  Corn- 
wall being  barren  in  talents  :  for,  though  I  have 
not  myself  the  honour  of  being  a  native,  I  am 
most  anxious  to  assist  any  one  who  contem- 
plates commemorating  the  deeds  of  her  sons." 

In  sketching  our  Worthies,  my  attempt  is 
no  more  than  the  humble  effort  to  furnish  ma- 
terials for  abler  hands.  For  the  present,  theso 
little  unambitious  volumes  may  be  taken  as  a 
Supplement  to  my  Cornwall-history.  And  as 
two  hundred  copies  only  are  printed,  there  aro 
so  few  will  malie  their  way  beyond  the  Tamar, 
that  I  shall  scarcely  exclaim  with  the  poet: 
"  Sine  me  liber  !  ibis  in  urbeni. ' 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  not  con- 
fined myself  strictly  to  the  natives  of  Cornwall, 
but  (with  an  exception  or  two)  to  Cornish 
families. 


VI.  PREFACE, 

There  i.*;  one  grand  exception,  indeed — (hat 
ofWrirTAKEl^ 

For  our  more  ancient  Worthies,  such  a« 
Ger ALDUS  Cornuhieu.Kis,  Mjciiael  Corriu- 
bifnsrs,  Michael  deTkeguuy*  (archbishop 
of  Dublin)  and  others,  my  readers  will  consult 
my  *' Cornwali;"  where  niches  have,  likewise, 
been   allotted   to   Carbw,  Borlasr,  Prycb, 

liALS,   TONKIN\ 

My  memoir  of  Davy  was  printed  long  be- 
fore Dr.  Paris's  publication.  Ihis  I  regret;  as 
well  as  my  negli;ij:ence  in  not  obtaining  from  my 
old  master  Dr.  Cardew,  a  more  circumstantial 
account  of"  Davy  the  sdioolhotj." 

I  am  alTuid,  I  have  been  guilty  of  other 
omissions.  Among  the  Divines,  T.  Robinson 
deserved  a  place — William  Grylls's  single 
sermon  is  worth  volumes— and,  had  residence 
in  Cornwall  any  claim  upon  the  bio;xrapher, 
FfsriKR  of  Roche,  and  SMYrii  of  St.  Austei,  f 
would  have  eclipsed  the  greater  part  of  it;* 
natives  of  this  day. 

*  Ofwhorn  Mr.  Davjpsi  Gilbert  has  just  pn'ili.shed  a 
carious  ineinoir.     See  Gent.  Mag.  for  March,  1831. 

♦  Admirable  is  hU  Sermon  *''  on  the  ten;!ency  of  extreme* 
in  renuw'us  opinicni,"  and  likewise  liis  drfeiice  of  "  the  cha- 
ra^'trr  a?»'l  reliirions  Hoctrines  of  Bishop  Fleijer  "  Meber,  it 
fe<»in«;,  iia<!  inaf!fq>i;i'-t'  views  of  thi'  to^ril  corruption  of  human 
r,»*itre.— "  !)np=  notC^'avs  otir  antl-or)  the  nnqualified  assertion 
el  the/'l/ffoorrnptjon  o!hrmHi)3\;;tnte,oras  Calvin  exprcsse*  it, 
flint  "  man  is  In  hi«  own  proj;cr  nattite  compnutd  of  sin  ;"  lliat 
"  vre  sre  '^o  enslaved  by  «in,  tliat  tve  enn  do  no  Inn  ^  hut  sin  ;' 
that  '*  men  are  so  corrupt  by  nature,  that  in  them  nothiiig  can 
hf.  ««Tn  but  matter  of  destruction  /''  do  not,  I  say,  such  unqiiali- 
tifd  ttsswrtirus  a:-!  these  involve  a  palpable  abaiirdity  ?— Wlij 
prrarh  if  tlie  heart  is  inii>euetr!ibly  hard,  and  the  ear  closed 
esainst  all  souuds  bui  those  of  tvii?  Why  talk  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Religion,  if  man  has  no  judgt^ent  to  discern  between 
falsehood  and  truth  f  Why  punish  h  m  at  all,  il  he  is  under  a 
moral  Inca^jdcity   of  doing  any  thing    but  evil^      la  gratt 


PREFACE,  til. 

T'ndcrthoherid  of  "  Travfh  and  Vmiagf>.%," 
it  will  be  .«ccn,  that  in  common  >vith  my  coin.liy- 
men,  I  was  deeply  iatere.sted  ia  the  ibrtuues  of 

proirii.»o(l  except  to  prayer  ;— aail  how  \»  a  creature  who  i»  '♦  a 
mass  compose'!  ot  sin,"  to  pray?  Yet  is  he  iti-tinctly  rotr- 
maiuled  to  pray  ;--com!rian(!e'J  then  hy  a  iieint;  ot  infinte 
wifeiiom  atid  merry,  to  lio  what  is  in  possiiiiF  !  — !s  not  t!ie  v^-fy 
eiJiotion  (>t'th<'  heart-- when  we  hear  the  heai.'iiliil  ;^n<l  woi-.u-r- 
fii!  wofk  of  Cmk!,  the  mora!  and  inteiiectn.ii  nufie  of  innn, 
th'is  eahiiciualed  ; — is  nut  th;!t  emuriou  it>>eit',  a  hUtt^.cieMi  ic- 
futatiyii  ut  »his  exaggerated  dwetiine  / 

What  is  piety,  wh  it  is  virtue,  luit  a  eon'-tant  and  fnr- 
ccssfnl  stnurgie,  endcr  ptaee,  ntrauist  the  propeu>ity  lo  evil? 
We  migfjt  as  well  ^ay  that  the  rains  o(  !;eaven  were  inun- 
da?ion^,  Its  wir.ds  hi.rii<'anes,  it-*  air  pf  stl  eiice,  its  sruj'hinc 
int<;lera!.'Ie  and  tieadi}  h'-at  ;— we  njif;!it  a^  well  vay  (hat  the 
nia(  hine,  who:  e  more  than  hiHn;tn  (oiee  is  enspiuyed  in  tfiwun- 
i-hinglhe  hjhcur  and  nuilii;  ijing  ilie  ronv<  iiiPi.tcs  of  man, 
V  a8inteiide(i  to  jnntihite  his  hnlx  orde^lioy  fiis  li:'e  ;  in.>-hott 
that  extremes  and  ccc;!.siond!  efu-ets,  aiecidiniry,  ?nd  cou- 
fttant,  and  tindevhatini;  operatl-iis  undih-yiiin*. 

'1  j.e  heart,  indeed,  is  df  sperately  wiol.ed  ;  -  bnt  it  is  not 
a  mass  coin}'<)«t  d  olwiciedness.  Out  of  th.it  heart  prcreetf, 
lio  doitht,  nituders  and  a«iiitteries,  and  every  species  ot  enor- 
mi'.y  and  ^in  ;  but  do  not  oi.t  ol"ihe  san-.e  i.earl  proceed  diyju- 
tcrcsted  aticetinn,  devoted  generosity,  thiTusivt?  charity,  the 
loveot  onr  coi;ntry,  the  love  or'  our  kindred,  the  love  of  our 
fellow-cieatur*  s,  ti:e  io\e  of  cur  God  ?  We  want  no  exajj- 
pt ration  and  distortion  of  ."snipttire  lo  n^ake  ns  tremble,  uhea 
^e  think,  whai,  alas  !  would  be  oar  n:oral  and  spiritnal  con- 
dition here,  and  otir  prospect  and  portion  hcreafier,  withoiit 
baptismal  Regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  ihc  Spiiit,  and 
tUt!  constant  supplies  of  grace. 

'I  hou{;lj  I  cannot  enter  fully  into  the  qnestien  of  Ba;  ti^- 
xnal  f{ei;eneration,  may  i  not  be  allowed  to  ?ay,that  of  those 
vho  ddTer  from  our  Church  in  the  interpretation  of  the  tc\t» 
ot  Scripture  on  this  awful  subject, some  ha\e  been  huriied  into 
the  most  frighttul  excesses,  which  have  even  been  encouraged 
as  the  unavoi'lable  pairs  an  I  agonies  of  the  new  Birth,  while 
all  will,  I  thitik,  tind  them»elves  involved  in  ditiiculties  aad 
lucon-iintrnties  ? 

Can  've  wonder  that  the  sentiments  of  Hishop  Heber  were 
▼ery  dirtercut  from  the  doctrines  ot  Cal«  in,  who  presumptuously 
tcIU  us  wliatthe  Decree  of  Uod  is,  respecting  the  Election  and 
Krprcbation  of  his  creatures,  and  then,  with  greater  pre.MJnip- 
tion,  add.-,  •'  His  Decree,  I  confes*,  is  horiible."  Calvin  wa« 
a  Hern  nii«ii  :  hi»  UauU  was  »iJOllcd  uilU  the  blood  drop4  wf 
perscc?;ti«n. 
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the  Lan  ders.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  their 
adventurous  spivil,  and  (what  was  more  to  bQ 
vahicd)  their  sagacity.  *  V.'e  now  hasten  to 
congratulate  the  public,  on  the  success  of  an 
enterprize,  arduous  and  perilous  beyond  all  for- 
mer example,  f 

If  any  hiiniMe  Christian  has  fe]t  hi^?  spirit  cast  do^«'n  intrt 
the  vrry  drpths  of  i1rspon;l»Mr-Y,  l>y  those  who  would  per- 
snane  themselves  iliat  in  lh'>i(  hands  is  placed  Ihf  balance  of 
KttTtial  Jll^-5ire,  so  that  ihfv  con  oonfi.icjitiy  r'tonounce  on 
til"  Salvation  or  the  ('o!iue>iinacion  ox  their  teliow  creattirei  ; 
\vt  lliit  lUPi'k  and  i)roken  spirit, —a  spef^lacle  perhaps  of  utter 
wrei<  h.edncss  au'i  despair, — leip.ember,  that,  when  weighed  in 
this  i,iei'-  balance,  even  the  Mart\r  ^i^hop  of  (.'alci-.tta  wa» 
fo!  i(d  miserably  wauiiiitr,  mifctUliiul  as  a  I'reac  nor  of  tha 
(Gospel,  in  lanKutable  do  u^ious,  and  in  fatal  enois, — I'^t  that 
finrerc'iy  ue\oi:t,  biit  constiUifioiial  y,  perhaps,  feaitV.l  and 
nielincholy  spirit,  reniemher  thi  ,  and  be  comforted  /'' 

•  Spvera!  p- £r»»9  of  Pec'.  !•  Cbnp.  1 '  I.  vol.  If.  vrcra 
pTMttfd  off,  wlieii  I  rGcol'ei  te<J  Laxi>kr.  I*  hs  puidii  niioa 
fiT  1830,  Wf  ha.  f-  a  •  arrative  of  his  'dvfMitiii  e-,  \v  hen  in  attfii- 
d  ni«  e  oil  Captain  Clappertoji.  And  we  sliall  soon  »  e  {r'aMfitd 
V  i!h  aiioilinr  ht  (-k,  «  liich  will  throw  a  stronj;  iUmninotiot)  over 
Cornwall  (I  pIiom  d  ratlie!"  s.i y  Trnro)  as  the  h'»;b  fjlace  of 
tlioce  who  ha- e  d  perned  Siouilhe  mjateriuns  xNiger  ever/ 
eioixi. 

+  Extiarfs  '"mm  a  Le'l^r  from  JoJin  t^e  vnnnser  hrnlhcr, 
brarinp  datt',  Por?s.irioi!i  It-!  arluxt ,  June  6,  1831.— Me  Le  ter 
vas  kindly  put  in(o  n^y  lands,  with  ptrmisbion  lo  make  what 
use  of  it  I  p!ea*ed. 

*•  A  Her  a  Ion?  and  tediotjs  voya'^-e  from  Fernando  Po  of 
rearly  five  months,  «>y  the  mercy  o!  Almighty  God  we  are  per 
tn^tted  !o  return  to  our  native  lonntrv. 

•♦••••'•••• 

Yon  are  aware  thai  it  vias  our  infenlion  (o  take  a  passage 
In  the  Caernarvon  lor  Rio  Janeiro.  \Ve  e;nt  arked  on  tiie  ^0;h 
cf  January.  And  the  next  day,  a  maliirnant  (ever  broke  out 
©n  t>(  ard ;  l»y  v^hichtlie  ma-ter,  n-a'.es  and  all  the  crew 
(except  the  Ne;vro  >eainen)  snlferud  more  or  less.  It  was  onr 
nielancholy  duty  to  connnit  four  out  ofeitrht  individual.-i  lo  the 
deep.  The  remainder,  when  we  lefi  the  ship,  were  more  lik© 
phantoms  than  me.t.  Hichaf.d  aui  my!«<-lf  vv^re  obliged  Ironi 
nCieesity  to  assisi  in  workinjj  tlie  sh>n  :  and  we  toolTregnlar 
WftteLe*,  bctb  night  a  -d  day,  with  the  seanien  that  were  abl» 
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Cornwall  (as  it  is  intimated  at  62,  II.) 
hap  acquired  more  celebrity  by  her  "  poetry" 
than  her  "  music."  Had  slie  trees  to  boast  of, 
we  should  look  in  vain  tor  an  Orpheus  to  attract 
them.  But  we  must  not  forget  a  noble  composer. 
"We  have  foras^es  gloried  in  Mount  Edgecumbo 
as  the  nurse  of  every  patriotic  virtue  :  Nor  is  it 
less  the  nurse  of  Talent  and  Taste !  Long 
shall  its  groves  rejoice — and  its  grottoes  echo 
to  "  Musical  Reminiscencies  !" 

In  conclusion,  I  should,  perhaps,  apologize 
for  speaking  so  often  in  the  first  person.  It  was 
to  avoid  circumlocution.  That  in  the  third 
person  there  is  frequently  as  much  egotism, 
would  sound  like  an  Hibernicism  :  There  is,  cer- 
tainly, as  much  vanity. 

It  should  seem  at  first  sight,  thai  some  apo- 
logy is,  also,  necessary  for  quotations  from  my 
own  productions.  But  they  are  passages  from 
volumes  of  which  few  copies  remain,  and  which 
may  never  be  reprinted.  Besides,  I  can  say  with- 

to  stand.  To  add  to  onr  calamUy,  one  of  Uie  Negroes  fell  off 
the  rigz'inff  and  was  drowned  :  We  could  hear  his  screams  an 
hour  after  he  had  Fallen  into  the  water.  On  tlie  16ih  of  March, 
y^e  arrived  at  Rio  :  and  yon  can  have  no  idea  how  kindly 
we  were  treated  in  that  ci'y.  We  dined  with  Admiral  Baker, 
<he  Hon,  Captain  Talbot  and  two  Russian  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinction. On  Sunday  20th  of  March,  we  embarked  on  board 
the  William  Harris  and  have  had  an  extremely  lon^  passage, 
owinff  to  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds." 

••  I  have  only  time  to  say  that  we  have  b(?e«i  exlrernelv 
Kuccessful  in  the  oltject  ofour  mission.  We  traced  the  Migeh, 
in  canoes  to  its  termination  in  tlie  Bight  of  Biafra.  And  tho 
tivers  Bonny,  Ca'a'»ar,  Nun  t&c.  are  its  diflferent  months  by 
which  it  disemboirnes  itselCinto  the  Atlantic.  We  were  ra:>- 
Inred  and  plnnde:eil  ;  ourratjoe  sunk  by  the  natives  ;  ami  we 
were  afterwards  bold  as  s'ave:^  tu  the  master  of  a  Liverpool 
brig." 

**  I  have  been  more  than  once  on  the  borders  of  the  valley 
of  death." 

p.  S.  Richarrt'i  Journal  was  lo»t  in  the  Nijter.  The  greater  ps't  «<" 
mine  !«  prcieived.  1  bave  t)ceo  busily  en^ajed  ia  c?p>tug  it  duiinj;  th  • 
voyage. 
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(jnt  nffectation,  that  T  think  my  specimens  of  the 
poems  of"  others,  far  superior  to  the  extract^} 
from  my  own. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  f  bid  yon  farewell. 
"  Solve  senescenteni*  &c.  &c.  has  been  lon^^  since, 
I  suspect,  on  your  lips.  And,  true  it  is,  I  have 
more  then  once  exclaimed  :  "  Extremum  hunc, 
Arethusar  &c.  &c.  not  with  a  self-confident 
"  vaUtc  et  plaudite  /"  (you  cannot  accuse  me  of 
that)  but  with  ^a  "   vale  !  vale  !" — plaintively 

€IiOUj^h  !  — 

And  KO  let  it  pass. 


U»i«J 


ADVERTISExMENT. 


///  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  all  to  whom  I  had  the 
honour  of  communicating  my  intention  to  publish  a 
Memoir  of  Whitaker,  I  was  induced  to  draw  the 
following  Biographical  outlines  of  the  more  distin- 
guisned  of  our  Worthies ;  confining  myself  (except 
in  the  case  of  Whitaker)  to  the  natives  of  Cornwall, 
or  to  Cornish  families. 

It  has  been  tauntingly  said,  that  "  the  wise  men  came 
from  the  Easf — an  allusion  equally  invidious  and 
unjust. 

In  almost  every  age,  Cornwall  has  produced  characters 
eminent  in  arts  and  arms — in  Science  and  Phi- 
lology, 

PQlvchde,  near  Truro,  October,  1829. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 

SKETCHES  IN  CORNWALL, 


CHAPTER  I. 


It  were  inconsistent  with  my  plan,  to  attempt  to 
blazon  the  atchievements  of  heroes.  "  I  must  keep  the 
"  noiseless  tenor  of  my  way"  within  the  boundaries  of 
Science  and  Polite  Literature. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  fling  a  glance  of  proud  satisfaction 
on  such  men  as  a  Boscawen  and  an  Exmoutm.* 

*  I  have  friends  who  -were  -witnesses  of  Sir  Edward 
Pellew's  unparalleled  courage  under  the  citadel  of  Plymouth, 
in  1796.  The  author  of  the  following  stanzas  was  one  of  the 
spectators:  — 

Whilst  o'er  the  reeling  wreck  the  savage  storm 

In  lightnings  blazed,  and  howl'd  in  ©very  blast ; 
And  horror  striding  in  its  wildest  form 

Bade  e'en  heroicr  bosoms  sink  aghast ; 
*Twas  thine,  Pellew  !  sublimely  great  and  brave, 

For  man — thy  brother  man  distrest — to  dare 
The  deathful  passage  of  the  whirling  wave. 

And  join  the  frantic  children  of  despair. 
Yes  !  it  was  thine,  in  comfort's  soothing  tone. 

To  lull  their  sorrows  midst  the  tempest's  roar  ; 
To  hush  the  mother's  shriek,  the  sick  man's  groan, 

And  bear  the  trembling  sufferers  to  the  shore. 
So  when  this  orb  shall  perish  as  the  alarm 

Of  the  last  trumpet  echoes  God's  decree, 
Thy  guardian  angel,  with  triumphant  arm. 

Shall  from  the  wreck  of  all  things  rescue  thee  ! 

These  stanzas  should  be  rescued  from  obliTion  for  the   sake  of 
the  last  line. 


0  BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES 

In  what  order  liis  proper  place  may  be  assig-ned  to 
each  of  our  Worthies,  perhaps  is  imniateiial.  I  have 
embraced  all  that  I  desire  to  memorize  under  the  heads 
of  Mathcniatics,  Physics,  Mrdicine,  Law,  Divinity, 
History,   Oratory,  Poetry,  Palntina,   Criticiam. 


IN     CORNWALL. 


CHAPTER  II.    SECTION  I, 


MATHEMATICS, 


As  skilful  in  the  Mathematics^  I  select  from  no  moan 
^roiipe  Lf.mon  and  Allrn.  They  were  both  practical 
Matheinaticians,  though  they  made  no  pretence  to  science. 

William  Lemon,  Esq.  was  born  in  the  West  of 
Cornwall  (I  have  heard  Breajj-e),  in  1697.  A  clerk  (if  I 
have  not  been  misinformed)  to  Mr.  Cosher,  he  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  making  his  observations  on  the  con- 
duct of  our  minins:  adventurers  and  all  their  concerns, 
and  of  exercising  his  sagacity  in  detecting  errors,  and  his 
invention  in  planning  improvements.  In  1724,  he  mar- 
ried Isabella  Vibert,  of  Tolver,  in  Gulval,  with  whom  he 
received  a  fortune  sul^icient  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
favourite  speculations  in  mines;  and  so  happily  were  they 
directed,  that  he  shortly  had  the  power  of  turning  his 
-whole  attention  to  that  object.  He  was  the  first  who 
conceived  the  project  of  working  the  mines  upon  the 
grand  scale  on  which  they  are  at  present  conducted  ;  and 
the  success  attending  it,  aided  by  the  discovery  of  fire- 
engines,  caused  him  to  enter  largely  into  that  commerce, 
(now  divided  amongst  many)  which  became  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  materials  for  so  extended  an  undertaking. 
— He  carried  on  his  trade  at  Hayle,  arid  at  Truro  ;  to 
which  latter  place  he  removed.  His  thorough  knowlege 
in  mining  procured  him  a  grant  from  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  for  thirty  years,  of  all  minerals  except  tin  in  the 
duchy  lands  of  Cornwall ;  where  he  m^de  valuable  dis- 
coveries.       But    his     memorial     to     Sir    U.    Walpole, 
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proving  the  policy  of  taking  off  the  duty  upon  coals,  was 
in  its  result    most  beneficial  to  himself  and  his  country- 
men.    It  was  an  admirable  paper,  stating  in  the  clearest 
terms  the  advantage  that  must  accrue  to  the  trade  from 
the  discharge  of  that  debenture.     And  it  discovered  such 
a   mastery  of  the   subject,  as  drew^  from  the  miuister  the 
most  flattering  compliments.     In  the  last  convocation  of 
tinners,  i\Ii.  Lemon  was   one  of  the  stannators  ;  and  in 
the  regulations  of  the  stannaries,  his  suggestions  were,  of 
course,  of  prime   importance.      In    the  framing  of   the 
militia  act,  government  was  indebted  to   him  for  several 
useful  hints.     There  were  few,  in   short,  who  possessed 
talents  equal  to  his  own,  and  none  who  exerted  them 
more  usefully.     He  served  the  office  of  sheriff,  in  1742. 
With    all    his    strength    of  mind,   however,    and  all   his 
commercial    knowlege,    he   was    conscious  of   deficien- 
cies, and    (what  is    rare    in    afliuence)    he   owned     and 
lamented    them,  though  not  with  unavailing   regret,  but 
used  every  effort  to  supply  them.      Late  in  life,  he  put 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Conon,  master  of  the 
Truro  grammar-school,  and,  it  is  said,  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  learned  languages.     I  give  this  as  an  instance 
of  his   humility — or  rather  of  his  resolution :  and  if,  in 
proof  of  his  liberdl   way  of  thinking,    and   his  generous 
feeling,  I  produce  a  very  trivial  anecdote,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered  that  characters  are  best  illustrated  by  little  familiar 
occurrences.       Mr.  Lemon  was  as  much  attached   to  a 
Cornish  chough,  as  an  esquire  of  elder  days  ever   was  to 
**  hawke   high    towVing  or   accoasting  lowe."     The  fa- 
vourite  chough  used  at  all  times  to  obey  his  call.      If  he 
Avere  walking  on  Truro-green,  or  through  the  streets,  the 
chough  mixing  occasionally  with  other  birds,  or  perched 
alone    upon  the  house-top,  would  fly  to  him  instantly  at 
his  whistle.     This  bird,  therefore,  was  regarded  at  Truro 
with  almost  as  much  veneration  as  a  stork  at  Athens.     It 
happened,  however,  that  Mr.   Thomas,*   then  a  school- 

♦  The  late  John  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Chiverton  ;  whose  ta- 
lents and  knowlege  and  integrity,  as  an  Attorney-ai-Law 
■were  equalled  by  lew,  and  as  a  Vice-^Varden  of  the  Stan- 
narieB  by  none 
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boy   at  Conon's,  taking  up  his  gun,  contrary  to  the  rwles 
of  the  school,  and  proceeding  to   t^'e  back-quay  where  he 
had  observed  some  birds,  shot  among  them,  and  unluckily 
killed  the  sacred  chough.     His  situation  was  indescribable. 
He  was  told  by  the  by-standers  that  he    would   certainly 
be  hanged.      He   had    incurred    the  danger  of  a  flogging 
for  shooting,  and  of  Mr.  Lemon's   displeasure  for  shooting 
his  chough.     But  amidst  despair,  he  at  once  took  courage, 
went  to  ^Ir.  Lemon's  house,  knocked  at  the  door,  was  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Lemon,  and  trembling  and  in  tears,  con- 
fessed the  fact.       Mr.  Lemon  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
said  he  was   sorry   for  the  poor   bird — but  freely   forgave 
the  little  delinquent  for  so  much  candour  in  acknowleging 
his  fault,  and  mere   than  that,  promised  to  keep  it  a  pro- 
found   secret,    or,    if  it   should  come  to  Conon's  ears,  to 
intercede  for  him  :  a  transaction   apparently  trifling,  yet  I 
think  worth  recording  ;   as  it  discovered  the  mind  and  the 
heart — a  transaction  ecjually  creditable  to  both  parties.  To 
amuse    themselves  with    a   chough,    (a    pleasant    though 
most    mischievous  bird)  was  frequent  with  gentlemen  in 
Mr.  Lemon's  days  :    and  the  recreation  of  ringing    was 
equally  common.     For  her  musical  bells,  Kenwyn  had  to 
thank  Mr.  Lemon,    at  whose  expence   chiefly   they    were 
erected,  and  who  (with  the  Revei^nd  Samuel  Walker  and 
other  gentlemen    of  Truro)  used  often  to  pass  the  evening 
in  an  exercise,  which  the  memory    of  Kennicott  (a  great 
ringer   as    well   as    a    great    Hebraist)    would    render  re- 
spectable in  our  eyes  1-  -But  notwithstanding  his  chough 
and    his    bells,    Mr.    Lemon    had    no    fauiiliarity    in    his 
deportment.     To  him  people  of  all  ages  looked  up,  with 
a  degree  of  awe.     His  approach   occasioned  a  sensation. 
He  owed  much  to   personal    appearance:     but  more    to 
the   opinion  of  his   mental    superiority.     Such   was   Mr. 
Lemon    (the    founder    of  one    of  the   first    families*    of 

*  Heboiif]fht  Carrlew  (now  the  seat  of  hisffreat  crrandson. 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Baronet)  in  1749.— His  re-idence  at  Truro 
before  the  bnilding  of  a  very  crooti  honse  in  that  town  was  in 
chnrcli-iane,  now  the  property  of  Kdward  Collins,  l-^sq.  — ISlr. 
Lemon  died  at  Trnro,  25th  iMarcli,  176U,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his 
ag"e,  and  is  buried  there  willi  the  rest  of  the  Lemou-family. 
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Cornwall)  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate ; 
though  the  sketch,  I  feel,  is  but  too  feeble  and  imperfect. 

It  is  for  the  scheme  of  the  cross-posts  that  the  nation 
is  indebted  to  the  great  and  good  Mr.  Allen.  And  it  is 
with  pleasure  I  have  to  state,  that  the  hospitable  possessor 
of  Prior-Park,  (the  friend  of  genius  and  of  virtue)  was  a 
native  of  St.  Blazey,  in  this  county.  He  was  the  "  low- 
born Allen"  of  Pope.  But  his  commercial  genius  soon 
broke  through  the  obscurity  of  his  birth.  Placed  under  the 
care  of  his  grandmother,  who  kept  the  post-office  at  St. 
Columb,  he  there  discovered  a  turn  for  business,  a  clever- 
ness in  arithmetic,  and  a  steadiness  of  application  which 
seemed  to  indicate  his  future  eminence  ; — when  the  in- 
spector of  the  post-office  coming  into  Cornwall,  and 
among  other  towns  visiting  St.  Columb,  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  uncommon  neatness  and  regularity  of 
young  Allen's  figures  and  accounts,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  boy  in  a  situation  where  ingenuity  and  industry 
might  have  a  wider  scope  and  more  ample  encouragement. 
Not  long  afterwards,  Allen's  friends  consented  to  his 
leaving  Cornwall  ;  and  at  Bath  he  was  chiefly  patronised 
by  General  Wade  ;  where  by  his  project  of  the  cross- 
post,  for  forming  which  he  obtained  a  grant  from  govern- 
ment, he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes.*      Mr.  Allen 

He  bad  one  son  named  "William,  who  died  loner  before  his 
f'a'her,  leav-n^  three  children,  William  and  John  ;  and 
Anne,  who  married  John  Bnller,  of  Morval,  Esq.  Wiiliann, 
(who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1774,  and  who  represented 
Coinwail  in  Parliament)  marr'ed  Jane,  eldest  daui^hter  of 
James  Bnller,  of  Morval,  M.  P.  for  Cornwall,  by  Jane  the 
dauirhter  of  Allen,  first  Lord  Bathurst,  by  whom  he  had  eleTen 
children. 

*  How  far  the  following  anecdote  maybe  deserving  of 
credit,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  was  communicated  to  me  by  a 
most  respectable  correspondent,  "  In  a  severely  contested 
election  for  the  county,  in  which  the  canrlidates  were  Eds:- 
cumbe,  Boscawen,  Glanville  (of  Stowe),  and  Trevanion  ;  Mr. 
Bt'srawen  called  upon  Mr.  Allen,  and  asked  tor  a  pint  of  his 
beer,  requestincr  Mr.  Allen  to  drink  with  him.  Mr.  Allen 
being:  naturally  o!)ligin^  had  no  hesitation  in  coniplyinff  with 
the  request  of  the  straiio-er.  Mr.  Boscawen  (who  was  incoo;.) 
1t)ok  an  occasiim  to  e:>quire  the  newsof  the  neinrhhourhood 
and  day;  and  the  election  beiner  then  most  pominent,  the 
guhject  was  immediately  introduced.    After  conversing  in  a 
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died  at  Prior-park  in  1764 — in  which  year  we  observe  the 
product  of  the  inland  and  foreign  post-olfices  was 
£432,048. 

In  a  note|  below,  will  be  seen  a  codicil  to  Allen's  will, 
which  proves  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  Allen 
and  Pitt.  The  merits,  indeed,  of  our  AUworthy  were 
acknowleged  by  great  as  well  as  little  men  ;  and  his  con- 
versation universally  cultivated  and  his  countenance  and 
support  esteemed  an  honour  by  many  who  moved  in  the 
higher  circles.  To  him  Warburton,  who  married  his 
niece,  was  indebted  for  a  bishopric.  With  a  sister  of 
Allen,  Mrs.  Elliot,  who  lived  at  Truro,  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted. And  I  remember  various  stories  with  which  the 
old  lady  used  to  entertain  me  when  a  school-boy,  about 
Pope  and  herself  making-  verses  together  at  Prior-park, 
and  Pope  and  Martha  Blount  occasioning  much  uneasi- 
ness to  Allen  in  consequence  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls 
**  her  indecent  arrogance."  According  to  Mrs.  Elliot's 
statement,  the  quarrel  to  which  I   allude,  lay   between 


more  cursory  manner,  Mr.  B.  began  to  enquire  into  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  private  characters  of  the  candidates, 
•which  Mr.  Allen  as  freely  gave  him.  Mr.  B.  then  enquired 
■who  this  Boscawen  was,  and  what  Allen  thonght  of  him  .'Al- 
len observed,  ••  he  is  much  respected  I  believe  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, but  in  his  public  capacity  we  all  suspect  him  to  be 
unsound."  The  conversation  having  proceeded  thus  far, 
several  of  Mr.  Boscawen's  attendiints  came  up  and  addressed 
him  in  his  proper  form.  Mr.  A  ll-'u  felt  abashed  and  apolo- 
gized for  th'  freedom  which  he  had  i^norantly  taken.  "  Give 
ni  •  your  hand  my  honest  friend'  (cried  the  gentlpmaii)  "  you 
have  yiven  me  no  offence,  here  is  your  money  for  th'*  beer.  I 
hope  soon  t(»  undeceive  the  country,  and  prove  tiiat  Uoscawen 
is  not  unsound."  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Mr.  Allen 
removed  to  Bath,  where  I  need  not  pursue  him  ;  and  some  re- 
lation of  his  succeeding  him  in  the  pulilic-houst  ,  (some  say  his 
son-in-law,  named  Tuckei)  his  name  and  family  have  long 
bf^en  forgotten  in  St.  Blazey.  See  Kurd's  Warburton  for  a 
further  account  of  Allen. 

t  A  codicil  to  Allen's  Will,  dated  November  lOlh,  1760, 
contains  the  following  bequest  :— ♦•  For  the  lust  instance  ot  my 
friendly  and  grateful  regard  for  the  best  of  friends  as  well  as 
<he  most  upright  and  ablest  of  ministers  that  has  adorned  our 
country,  1  give  to  the  Right  Hon.  W'Hiam  Pitt,  the  sum  of  one 
tiumsand  pounds,  to  be  disposed  of  oy  him  to  any  of  his  ci.il- 
dren  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  appoint  for  it." 
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Mrs.  Allen  and  that  insolent  lady.  But§  Dr.  Warton 
attributes  Martha  Blount's  behaviour  to  Mr.  Allen's 
having  refused  to  lend  his  coach  to  carry  her  to  a  mass- 
house,  at  Bath,  during  his  Mayoralty.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  cannot  but  lament  the  conduct  of  Pope  in  breakins; 
oft'  all  connexion  with  a  person  whom  he  professed  to 
love  and  revere,  from  the  bad  influence  of  a  female  friend 
of  rather  a  suspicious  character. 


SECTION  II. 


PHYSICS. 


In  Phpics  or  Physiology,  we  see  opening  upon  us 
more  extensive  fields  of  speculation  and  of  action. 

To  pass  over  Borlase,  though  the  first  natural 
Historian  of  his  day,  and  Pryce,  the  Mineralogist — (by 
no  means  the  first,)  t  come  at  once  to  those,  whose  scien- 
tific researches  or  discoveries  have  drawn  all  eyes  to  this 
extremity  of  our  island. 

To  the  originalities  of  Stackhouse,  in  Botany,  and 
of  Rashleigh,  Gregor,  Davy,  and  Gilbert,  in  Geology 
and  Chemistry,  we  hasten  to  direct  attention. 

The  name  of  Stackhouse  stands  high  among  the 
learned.     Dr.  Stackhouse,  Rector  of  St.  Erme  and  pos- 

S  See  Warton's  Pope,  II.  336. 
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sessor  of  Trehane,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Probua,  was 
the  father,  and  the  historian  of  the  Bible  was  the  uncle,  of 
John  Stackiiouse,  Esq.*  The  Rector  of  St.  Erme  had 
a  fine  commanding  person.  I  remember  that  when  a 
child,  or  fancy  that  I  remember  his  dignified  air  and  de- 
portment :  and  I  am  sure  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me  in  the  recollection  of  my  father's  exclamation,  on  once 
seeing  Dr,  Stackhouse  walking  at  some  little  distance  in 
his  gown  and  cassock ■ 

♦•  The  beauty  of  Holiness  !" 

The  elder  son  of  the  Rector,  William  +  Stackhouse, 
Esq.  of  Trehane,  (who  married  a  Rashleigh,  of  the  an- 
cient house  of  Menabilly)  is  still  vigorous  in  body  as  in 
mind,  though  he  hath  almost  reached  his  ninetieth  year. 
In  him  we  recognize  the  country-gentleman,  from  whose 
influence,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  his  neighbourhood 
hath  experienced  substantial  advantages;  such  indeed  as 
few  places  can  boast.  There  are  few  places  thus  happy 
in  the  long  and  continued  residence  of  men,  whose  attach- 
ment to  home  is  rendered  venerable  by  "  simple  truth  and 
old  fidelity." 

The  second  son,  John  Stackhouse,  Esq.  from  his 
more  active  energies — reading-  men  as  well  as  books — 
will  enable  us  to  delineate  the  results  of  genius,  taste  and 
science.  The  virtues  of  rural  retirement  are  of  "  great 
price."  But  ^o  a  wider  range  through  the  living  world 
and  the  world  of  literature,  society  unquestionably  owes 
its  advancement  in  urbanity  of  manners  and   enlightened 

♦  Natives  of  a  distant  county,  the  Rector  had  become  in  a 
manner  naturalized  here  by  his  spiritual  preferment  and  his 
marriage  of  Williams  an  heiress,  thronpfh  whom  Trehane 
came  into  his  family.  And  it  was  at  Trehane  the  Bihle- 
Stackhouse  (vvhose  portrait  may  there  be  seen)  composed 
various  parts  of  his  biblical  disquisitions, 

+  His  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Stackhouse,  died  at  Bath,  Sept. 
26,  1829,  at  the  age  of  almost  91.  And  if  ever  loi^gevity  be  the 
effect  of  a  placid  state  of  mind— and  of  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  towards  God  and  towards  man,— to  such  may  we  attri- 
bute the  protracted  lives  of  the  Stackhouse  family. 
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intellect.  The  most  prominent  feature  in  this  gentle- 
man's literary  character,  is  said  to  have  been  his  know- 
lege  in  Botany.  But  his  pursuits  in  Natural  History 
were  not  confined  to  that  department.  And  his  truly 
classical  communications  discover  splendid  literary  attain- 
ments not  only  in  physiology  but  in  Grecian  literature. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society.  And  his 
studies  in  Botany  were  more  particularly  directed  to  that 
obscure  part  of  it,  the  marine  plants.  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  those  which  are  at  present  arranged  under  the 
Genus  Fucus,  and  which  are  found  on  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain,  he  was  sedulously  employed  for  many 
years,  and  whenever  it  was  practicable  in  examining 
them  in  their  places  of  native  growth  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose his  residence  at  his  seats  of  Pendarves  and  Acton 
Castle  in  this  county,  whence  he  had  the  two  seas  in  a 
manner  at  his  command,  must  have  offered  him  peculiar 
advantages. 

The  result  of  these  observations,  he  at  length  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1801,  in  a  thin  but  large  folio  volume, 
under  the  title  of  Nereis  Britannica^  containing  coloured 
figures  of  »11  the  then  discovered  British  Fuci  with  de- 
scriptions in  Latin  and  English.  This  excellent  work 
did  not  meet  with  the  estimation  to  which  it  was  justly 
entitled  in  the  author's  own  country,  but  was  received 
with  high  approbation  on  the  Continent,  and  introduced 
a  correspondence  between  Mr.  S.  and  some  of  the  con- 
tinental Botanists,  who  were  engaged  in  the  same,  or 
similar  pursuits.  Among  these  I  cannot  but  mention  M. 
Lamouroux,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Caen,  member  of  several  Academies,  and 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Zoophytes.  Mr.  S.  and  the 
Professor  were  both  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  mediodize 
the  heterogeneous  mass,  all  crouded  together  under  the 
Genus  Fucus;  and  to  separate  the  several  species  into 
properly  distinguished  genera  according  to  their  natural 
characters  and  affinities.  Each  of  these  acute  observers 
had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  this  arduous  under- 
taking-, and  though  they  did  not  entirely  coincide  in  the 
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d<  tuil,  there  was  no  wide  difference  in  the  general  result 
of  their  conclusions.* 

Though  every  Botanist  who  has  studied  the  marine 
plants  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  necessity  of  separating 
ihem,  obviously  as  they  differ  in  form  and  habit,  into 
several  genera  ;  yet  none  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  S.  and 
jjis  friend  had  ever  published  any  actual  progress.  This 
almost  entirely  arises  t7om  the  difficulty  in  acquiring  a 
perfect  knowlege  of  the  fructification  of  these  plants  ;  and 
consequently  of  obtaining  proper  data,  on  which  lo  form 
generic  characters  ;  whilst  it  is  evident  ihal  such  charac- 
ters made  out  from  form,  substance  and  habit  of  growth 
only,  must  be  very  uncertain  and  frequently  erroneous. 
That  Mr.  S.  was  not  unsuccessful  in  his  approaches  to 
this  desirable  end,  hath  been  acknowleged  bv  all  unpre- 
judiced observers. 

In  the  mean  time,  (as  I  have  already  stated)  his  clas- 
sical abilities  were  of  a  superior  order.  Many  of  his  lei- 
sure hours  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  Theophras- 
tus  on  Plants  :  and  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language 
combined  with  his  botanical  knowlege,  rendered  him  well 
qualitied  for  the  elucidation  of  this  Author  ;  as  is  evinced 
by  his  publication  of  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Greek  text, 
with  a  copious  glossary  and  notes,  in  two  volunie:^ 
crown  Svo.  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  ISlo,  and  the 
second,  with  the  glossary  and  note?,  in  1S14. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  Liimean  Society,  there 
are  many  communications  of  Mr.  Stackhouse,  which, 
among  the  numerous  articles,  shine  with  a  lu.stre  *'  velut 
inter  ignes,'\S:c. — And  in  the  Classical  Journal,  his  verbal 
criiicismiS  and  emendations  of  the  text  of  ^Elian  have  been 
placed,  for  felicitous  conjecture,  on  a  footing  with  the  an- 
notations even  of  Toup  himself — of  Toup,  whose  name 
we  cannot  casually  mention  without  the  desire  to  over- 
leap all  bounds  in  anticipating  the  noiice  of  a  little  Cor- 

*  The  sketch  of  Mr.  S.'s  propofiptl  arransrcinent  wa";  pm'>- 
lished  in  a  second  edition  of  tiie  Nereis,  in  iiuario,  in  1816, 
coiilaininjr  the  siime  plates,  but  not  coloured,  and  the  descrip- 
tions in  Latin  only. 
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lish  nook  where  the  most  celebrated  classic  in  Europe, 
lay  hid  in  lonely  obscurity. 

As  a  pleasini^  specimen  of  Mr.  St.ackhouse's  man- 
ner of  criticising,  I  will  gratify  my  readers  (to  whom  the 
Classical  Journal  may  not  be  instantly  accessible)  with  his 
*'  Remarks  on  an  Error  in  the  Peripliis."  "  In  reading" 
(says  Mr.  S.)  "  Dr.  Vincent's  paper  "  On  an  Error  in  the 
Periplus,"  I  perceive  the  Dean,  from  not  being  a  concholo- 
gist,  has  fallen  into  an  error,p.  324, 1.29, calling  the  ttivvoi 
of  Procopius  "  pearl  oysters."  The  shell-fish  of  the  An- 
cients so  called  in  Greek,  and  pinna  by  Latin  authors,  is 
the  pinna  pectinata,  or  rather  piningens  of  Linnaeus  ;  a 
spacies  which  spins  a  fine  silky  glossy  lock  of  fibres,  for 
the  purpose  of  affixing  itself  to  the  rock.  This  is  the 
substance  of  which  garments  have  been  made  formerly, 
and  in  modern  times.  They  are  very  plentiful  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  have  been  found  in  Devonshire. 
The  genus  pinna  occurs  in  Lister,  and  all  conchologists,  in 
Colonel  Montagu's  Testacea  Britannica,  and  in  Dr,  Ma- 
ton,  &c.  in  the  Linn.  Transactions,  The  reading  of 
epiov  vurat  is  excellent;  but  I  would  prefer  to  Dr.  Vin- 
cent's amendment,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  p. 
325,  tlie  following,  tto^'  ciKryp'  T))c  'llTnociopov,  ro  Xf-y- 
ofxtvov  TiivvLi:ov  (sc.  ep/03',  svpr.)  If  the  word  trvX- 
Xeyo/uevov  is  retained,  it  involves  the  contradiction  that 
the  ^pior  was  spun  before  it  was  collecled. 

It  may  be  proper  t©  observe,  that  the  YLvcoi'tg  Mapy- 
cLiiriciQ  of  antiquity  might  have  obtained  the  name,  not 
only  from  their  shining  texture,  but,  being  the  product  of 
the  silky  fibres  of  the  pinna,  they  might  likewise  be  ap- 
propriately studded  with  pearls.  II  Dr.  V.  or  any  other 
of  your  readers  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  this  silky 
byssifs,  as  it  has  been  called  by  some,  they  may  be  grati- 
fied by  a  visit  (o  the  British  Museum.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  fine  lock  of  it."* 

Here  we  perceive  the  scholiast  and  the  physiologist 
in  happy  union. 

*  See  Class.  Journal,  Vol.  XI.  pp.  15i,  155. 
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Cornwall  had  displayed  to  his  observation  her  maritime 
treasures  :  and  for  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  his  intercourse 
with  the  learned  was  facilitated  by  his  residence  at  Bath, 5 
durinsj  the  winter-season. 

Perhaps,  his  favourite  study  was  more  peculiarly  re- 
commendi'd  to  attention  by  the  elegance  of  his  latinity. 

But  not  less  polished  were  his  manners  than  his  lan- 
^uajjje. 

With  an  exterior  address  the  most  pleasin^r,  his 
courtesy  was  that  of  the  perfect  gentleman  ;  whilst  a 
phiiantliropy  not  acquiescent  in  professions,  was  equally 
characteristic  of  the  Christian. 

And  a  Christian,  indeed,  he  was  ;  if  his  delight  ia 
affording  assistance  and  support  to  the  poor  and  neces- 
sitous in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood — if  a  deep 
interest  in  all  charitable  institutions,  proved  by  the  most 
liberal  acts  of  beneficence— if  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
the  affectionate  assiduities  of  the  Husband,*  the  Fatherf 
and  the  Friend — if  patience  and  resignation  under  the 
pressure  of  the  most  painful  of  the  maladies  that  afflict 
us;  and  if  (to  call  down  a  blessing  upon  all)  a  constant 
observance  of  domestic  prayer,  be  any  test  or  token  of 
Christianity  I 

In  mineralogical  researches,  this  county  has  made  a 
rapid  progress,  from  the  late  Philip  Rashleigh,  of  Mena- 
billij,  to  the  Royal  Geological  Society. 

In  1797,  Mr.  Rashleigh  published  specitnens  of 
British  Minerals.1I 


§  At  Bath,  he  had  a  house  in  Edg^ar  Btiildings. 

*  lie  married  I\Iiss  Acton,  of  Acton  Castle. 

+  Of  his  son  Edward  William  Wynne  Pendarves,  Esq. 
M.  P.  for  this  County,  I  shall  only  say  that  a  parliamentary 
condnct  the  most  meritorious  reflects  honour  on  those  who 
knew  him  too  well  to  disallow  the  justness  of  his  pretensions. 

J  Me  died,  reduced  hy  ^out  to  extreme  weakness,  on  the 
22d  of  November,  1819— his  i>pe  78,  and  was  buried  at  Weston, 
near  Bath.  And  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Camhorne  Cluirch. 

?  Specimens  of  British  Minerals,  selected  from  the  Cabi- 
net of  Philip  Rashlei^li,  of  iMenabilly,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  and 
F.A.S.   Witli  general  descriptions  and  33  Plates,  &c.  &c.  4to. 
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But  it  was  objected  (o  this  work,  that  tlie  princi- 
pal characteristics  of  amorphous  minerals  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  most  skilful  painter.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  various  gradations,  from  transparency  to  opacity,  and 
of  the  lustre,  the  iridescency,  the  fracture,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  component  parts ;  with  such  a  degree  of 
minuteness  as  to  be  serviceable  to  the  mineralogist,  would 
certainly  bafile  the  powers  of  the  ablest  artist.  The 
Rashleigh  Cabinet,  however,  is  a  splendid  collection.* 


spi 


*  «♦  It  consists  (says  Dr.  Paris')  in  ibe  masrnificence  and 
Tariety  of  the  Oxyd  of  Tin,  Ffiiors,  Malachite,  and  f^ome  of  the 
rarer  varieties  oi  SnlpJmret  of  Copper  Itom  nsines  which  have 
lonfT  since  ceased  to  l)e  worked. — Amonfj  the  more  reniarkatiie 
specimens  is  Oxide  of  Tin  (from  S-.ii'.t  Ae:nes)  some  of  the 
most  interestintf  varieties  of  v»hich  are  the  Inllouinfif,  very 
lar^re  octoliedrons  v'i:h  and  without  trnncntions  ;  the  rrystp.l 
descrilied  by  Klaprothasoiie  of  the  rarest  occurrei-ce,  viz.  the 
lour  sided  prism,  with  a  fV.'ur  sided  pj  i  a»nid  at  eacls  extremity  : 
this  occjirs  in  its  sin";p'.e  lorm,  anfl  al^o  with  a  rich  variety  ''f 
trtincations  ;  a  iTfono  of  fiJiir  sidcci  pvriinu<ls  covpred  with 
a  thin  coatino:  of  Calcedony,vih\v\\  lieiiicr  fjydrop/ianous  s\\e\\s 
the  foriT!  of  the  crystal  very  distii^.ctly  at:er  immersion  in 
v/ater.  V/ood  Tin  (brmitifij'  a  vein  in  a  mntrix  of  qnartz,  to  one 
sideof  which  adheres  a  fragment  of  rock,  it  is  hardly  iiecesr.ary 
to  remind  the  mineralogi.st  of  the  great  importance  of  tliis; 
specimen  in  a  e^-eognostic  point  of  view  —  Tin  cri/sials 
— Sulphitret  of  Tin  a  tnip.eral  wliicli  has  never  been  ioiiid 
in  any  part  of  the  world  except  at  Saint  Agnes  in 
Cornwall ;— in  the  <o!lection  of  Tins  may  he  seen  several 
small  blocks  of  that  metal  as  prepared  by  the  Jews 
j'or  commerce  during  the  early  workinjrs  of  the  GorniKh 
mines,  nmontr  which  is  a  fraudulent  one  c<jnsistino[  of  a  masn  of 
Rtone  covered  with  a  thin  continjr  of  tin  ;  atuono-  the  cnpp<'rs 
may  l)e  noticed  Yellow  copper  ore  with  ojjil  (from  Roskeir).  The 
triple  Siilphuret  of  ^ntimoni/  Copper  and  l^ead  in  octooedral 
crystals ; —7? t/i^  Copper  in  culies  ;  Quartz  containinc  in  its 
centre  glof)ules  ol  water. — The  liTji'rarf^ylite  or  Wavclltle  in 
a  plumose  form  accompnnied  tiy  apatils  in  a  matrix  of  quartz, 
(from  Saint  Stephens")  Topazes  o\'  vons'\(\^^vu\i\e  lustre  (tVorri 
Saint  Atiiies.)  Green  fiuate  of  Aim?  in  crystals  of  twenty  four 
sides  (from  Saint  A^nes)  a  most  '  beautiful  cube  of 
Fluor,  the  surface  of  which  reflects  a  delicate  (>repM, 
feut  upon  being  held  to  tiie  li^ht  exhibits  its  octohedral 
nucleus  of  a  purple  colour.— The  mineralogist  ought  also  to 
notice  a  superb  octohedron  of  Gold,  and  a  mass  of  Sialactytes 
from  the  giotto  of  Antipiro?.  lie  ought  also  to  vibit  the 
elegant  grotto  built  by  iMr.  Rashleigb  in  a  b.eautiful  a!.<i 
secluded  part  of  his  erounds,  near  the  slioreiu  \he  port  of 
Polredmouth  ;  it  stands  at  the  exlreuiity  of  a  large  grove,  and 
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The  Rev.  \Villiam  Gregor  was  another  Cornish  Gen- 
tleman of  high  miiieralogical  reputation.  To  hiin  we  were 
obH^red  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  mineral  substance, 
which  he  called  "  Mcnachaniie,,^^  from  its  having  been 
found  in  the  vale  of  Menachav.  In  a  letter  to  me 
Mr.  Gregor  thus  adverts  to  the  subject  :  "  I  dis- 
covered the  substance,  which  I  called  the  Menachanite, 
in  the  year  1790.  I  pronounced  it  to  consist  of  iron 
in  a  majrnetic  state,  united  to  the  calx  of  a  new 
metallic  substance,  and  a  very  minute  portion  of  manga- 
nese :  subsequent  examination  has  pros'ed  me  to  be  in  the 
right.  My  memoir  I  sent  to  a  German  journal.  It  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  would  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  if  it  had  not 
been  previously  published  in  that  journal.  The  new  metallic 
calx  is  now  called  Titanium.  Klaproth  has  analyzed  the 
menachanite  sand  ;  and  he  agrees  with  me  in  almost  every 
particular.  I  have  discovered  the  same  calx  in  a  species 
of  sciioerl  in  the  west  of  Cornwall,  and  lately  in  a  species 
of  adamantine  spar  from  the  distant  region  of  Thibet." 

is  constnirted  with  the  finest  species  of  marbles  and  serpen- 
tine, l)rilliant  crystals,  pebbles  and  shells,  in  the  form  of  an 
octaiijon,  two  o!"  tlie  sid'^s  of  which  are  appropriated  toth.G 
door  and  tiie  window  wliich  front  e;u'h  other,  the  six  reniaininjf 
Ridf's  form  receptacles,  fonr  of  wliich  contain  specimens  of 
ores  fonnd  in  tiie  county,  and  two  I'.re  filled  with  orc^anic 
fossils,  polished  annates,  ja>^por?,  &;.  \\\e  intermediate  space* 
are  occupied  by  shells,  corralloitls,  and  various  other  suh- 
slances  ;  the  roof  is  composed  oi'  Stalnd^les  of  sing\ilar  beati'y, 
which  produce  a  very  strikin«r  effect  as  seeii  throiiiih  the 
ronzh  formed  arch  which  composes  the  entrance;  in  this 
pro'to  are  preserved  two  links  of  t!ie  chain  which  were  rbnnd 
in  Fov^ey  har!)0iir  by  some  fishermen  in  the  year  1776, 
of  a  trian.iuliir  forni  incrusted  with  shells  and  corais, 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  chain  which  extended  Ironi 
tower  to  tower  for  the  ancient  djfence  of  tiie  harbour;  aoKM^.^r 
the  minera'o^ical  sneciinens  in  the  ^''Otto  one  of  Calcedoivj 
deserve'*  particular  notice  for  its  beauty  and  magnitude; 
in  the  middle  of  the  protto  is  a  table  inlaid  with  3i  polish"il 
specimen*  of  trranite  all  fiiund  in  the  county  of  Ci>rn  wall." — 
See  Paris's  Guide  to  Mounts'-I5ay,  &c.-pp.  130,  ISl,  13-2,  133. 

Dr.  F*aris  notices,  liicewise,  the  (Cabinet  of  Williams,  of 
Scorricr-It'ou^e,  and  (.\\u\f,'s  atul  llEWAn's  collection  of 
Minerals,  In  the  RnshleiiTli  collecti()n,  there  is  thcj^f-atfat 
variety  ot  tins  — in  tlie  Williamsi,  ot' ((jnnors. 
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In  drawing  near  to  the  threshold  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy»  the  chemical  enthusiast  would  exclaim  ;  "  Procul, 
O  procnl,"  &c.  "  It  is  not  for  the  profane  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  his  presence  !"  But  we  must  fling  away  our  stilts, 
and  at  once  state,  that  Sir  Humphry  was  born  at  Pen- 
zance, on  the  17th  of  December,  1778.  His  father,  (who 
was  a  carver  in  wood)  was  not  permitted  to  witness  Sir 
Humphry's  celebrity  :  and  ingenious  as  was  "  the  carver  in 
wood"  in  fabricating  chimney-piece  ornaments,  not  less  in- 
geniousperhaps  wasoneof  my  classical  friends  in  adducing 
parallels  from  Plutarch,  who  tells  us,  that  "  Miltiades  lived 
not  to  see  his  son  Cinion  victorious  in  the  field  ;  nor 
Xantippus  to  witness  the  eloquence  of  his  son  Pericles  ; 
nor  Ariston  to  hear  his  son  Plato's  lectures  and  disputations: 
— butmany,  many  fathers  live  tosee  their  children  gaming, 
drinking,  revelling." 

Mrs.  Davy,  however,  "  who  lately  descended  to  the 
tomb,  full  of  years  and  good  works,"  was  spared  by 
"  the  grim  tyrant"  to  enjoy  the  celebrity  of  her  son. 
Young  Davy  was  indebted  for  his  Propria  quae  matibus, 
to  the  Rev.  George  Coryton,  master  of  a  grammar-school 
at  Penzance  ;  and  for  his  board  and  lodging  to  l\Ir.  John 
Tonkin,  a  gentleman  whose  philanthropy  and  attachment 
to  Mr.  Davy's  family  have  been  often  mentioned  and 
applauded.  From  Penzance  he  was  removed  to  Dr. 
Cardew's school,  at  Truro  ;  but,  after  a  few  years,  returning 
to  his  native  town,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  one 
of  the  ablest  medical  men  \vi)ich  Cornwall  has  to  boast 
— John  Bingham  Borlase.  Here  his  genius  for  Che- 
mistry began  to  shovi^  itself;  and  hissagacity  wasobserved 
in  his  varying  the  experiments  of  our  first  pneumatic 
chemists,  and  adapting  them  to  vegetables,  the  product  of 
the  sea-shore.  It  was  about  this  time  that  his  decided 
character  was  exliibited  in  an  instance  at  which  liis  friends 
couid  not  but  shudder,  whilst  they  admired  his  resolu- 
tion. Accidentally  bitten  by  a  mad  doji,  he  immediately 
cut  out  the  part  affecled  with  his  penknife. 

We  now  approach  the  crisis  of  our    Chemist's  life — 
for  the  period  at  which  Davy  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Daviea 
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Giddy,  now  Davies  Gilbert — might  well  be  called  t!ie 
crisis.  Mr.  Gilbert's  attention  was,  from  some  trivial 
cause,  attracted  to  the  young  chemist,  as  he  was  carelessly 
lounging- over  the  gate  of  his  father's  house.  A  person  in 
the  company  of  Mr.  Gilbert  observed,  that  the  boy  in 
question  was  Davy,  who  was  much  attached  to  chemistry. 
"  To  chemistry !"  said  Mr.  Gilbert;  "  if  that  be  the  case, 
I  must  have  some  conversation  with  him."  Mr.  Gilberts- 
soon  discovered  ample  proofs  of  genius  in  Davy  ;  and 
oflered  him  any  assistance  for  facilitating  his  studies. 
Other  circumstances  also  occurred,  which  contributed 
to  bring  Davy  into  notice.  IMr.  Gregory  Watt,  who 
had  long  been  an  invalid,  was  recommended  by  his 
physicians  to  reside  in  the  West  of  England  ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Penzance.  We  may  readily  suppose, 
that  two  kindred  spirits  would  not  be  long  in  contracting 
an  acquaintance  and  friendship. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  geologists  were  divided  into  two  great 
parties, — Neptunists,  and  Plutonists;  the  one  affirm- 
ing that   the  globe  was    indebted    for    its    form  and    ar- 

*  "  It  may  not  be  uninterestiiKr  to  notice  the  first  expe- 
riment that  gave  me  a  strong  I'eeling  of  his  merit,  nui\  wtiich 
I  helieve  has  never  been  laiil  l)elbre  the  puhlie.— Dnvy,  then 
al)()ut  seTenteeii,  had  lormeci  an  opinion  adverse  lo  caloric,  or 
to  the  materiality  of  iieat,  and  he  attempted  an  experimcntum 
cnicis  in  the  followina,'  manner  :— Having  procured  a  piece  ot" 
mechanism  set  in  motion  hy  a  spriny,  he  added  two  horizontal 
plates  of  tirass,  the  upper  one  carrying  a  small  metallic  cnp, 
to  he  filled  with  ice,  revolved  in  contact  with  the  lower.  The 
whole  machine,  resting  on  a  plate  of  ice,  was  covered  by  a 
glass  receiver,  and  the  air  exhausted.  It  was  then  allowed 
to  move,  when  the  ice  in  the  small  cup  was  soon  observed  to 
melt;  and  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  this  effect  could 
proceed  from  vil>ratory  motion  alone,  since  the  whole  ap- 
paratus was  insulated  from  all  accession  of  material  heat 
by  the  frozen  mass  below,  and  by  the  vacuum  around  it.  — This 
experiment  does  not,  un(juestiotial)ly,  decide  the  important 
matter  in  dispute  with  respect  to  an  ethereal  or  transcenden- 
tal fluid  ;  but  few  young  men  remote  from  the  society  of  per- 
M)ns  conversant  with  t-cience,  will  1  believe  any  where  pre- 
sent themselves  who  are  capable  of  devising  any  thing  so 
ingenious."— See  Mr.  Gilbert's  late  Address  lo  the  Rojal 
Society. 
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ranqfyment  to  the  agency  of  water,  the  other  to  that 
of  fire.  It  so  happened  that  the  Professors  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambrid^re  ranged  themselves  under  opposite 
banners;  Dr.  Beddoes  was  a  violent  and  uncompro- 
inising  PhiJonist,  while  Professor  Hailstone  was  as 
decided  a  Neptiinist,  The  rocks  of  Cornwall  were  ap- 
pealed to  as  affording  support  to  either  theory ;  and  the 
two  Professors,  who,  although  adverse  in  opinion,  were 
united  in  friendship,  determined  to  proceed  together  to 
the  field  of  dispute,  each  hoping  that  he  might  thus  con- 
vict the  other  of  his  error.  The  geological  combatants 
arrived  at  Penzance;  and  Davy  became  known  to  them, 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Gilber^. 

At  that  time  Dr.  Beddoes  had  just  established  his 
Pneumatic  Institution  at  Bristol,  and  required  an  assistant 
in  his  laboratory  :  the  situation  was  offered  to  Davy;  and 
Dr.  Borlase,  with  great  liberality,  consented  to  his  ac- 
ceptance of  if.'  Such  were  the  circumstances  that  first 
extricated  Davy  from  the  obscurity  of  his  native  town, 
and  paved  the  way  to  an  eminence  which  but  very  few 
philosophers  in  this  or  any  other  country  have  been  able 
to  attain. — He  went  to  Bristol,  nnd  sometime  after  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  Light  and  Heat.* 

*  Davy  rontinupd  bis  rpsearches  on  the  natnrp  of  beat 
nftor  his  removal  to  Dr.  Beddoos  at  Clifton  in  the  autuinn  of 
17CS,  and  published  theiri  in  a  provincial  rotipftion  of  tracts. 
Tiiis  paper  caught  tho  attention  of  Count  Runiford,  and  be- 
canrip  tlie  inedinm  of  iiis  invitation  to  the  Royal  Institution. — 
At  Clifton.  I)  ivy's  thoujhts  v/ere  directed  to  a  multiplicity  of 
fuhjects,  many  havinfj  reference  to  the  main  object  of  Dr. 
I5eddoe»'s  pursuit  at  that  time,— the  application  of  factitious^ 
airs  or  gaj^es  to  the  purposes  of  inedicine.  In  his  system  of 
tberape\itics,  as  in  tlie  subsequent  theories  of  electro-chemis- 
try, oxy^^en,  the  supporter  ofccunhnstion,  held  one  extremity 
of  the  >,ca!e  as  a  stimulus,  while  ii^fiiiuimable  fr^ses  occupied 
the  other  extremity,  as  sedatives  ;  various  coirsbinatious  were 
tried.  Carlfunated  hydro^jen  wv.a  tbou;iht  to  be  r.arcotic. 
Azrite  or  nitrogen,  in  its  sini-pie  state  appeared  to  be  noxious 
only  from  the  absence  of  oxytren  ;  coniiuued  with  that  active 
principle,  in  what  has  since  In  en  named  a  Deuroxi<li*,  it  pro- 
<lnced  iiisiantaneous  sutrocation.  The  protoxide  had  indeed 
])epn  rsuide,  nnd  to  a  certain  d«^i;ree  examined  ;  Suit  it  was 
reserved  for  Davy  to  ascertain  its  exact  proportions;,  previ- 
ously to  the  establishment  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  to  multiply 
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Davy  was  now  constantly  enc^is^ed  in  the  pros'Pcutlon 
of  new  oxperiments,  for  the  purpose  of  inve-^tijruting  the 
medical  powers  of  the  fliikTPnt  gases;  in  which  he  was 
p:re;i!ly  assisted  by  Dr.  Beddoes;  and  occasionally  liy  Mr. 
W.  Clayli'-ld,  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  not  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  science:  'I'ohim,  indeed,  Davy  was  indebted 
for  the  invention  of  a  mercnrial  air-holder,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  collect  and  measure  the  various  gases 
submitted  to  examination.  Tn  the  course  of  these  inve.-ti- 
gaiions,  the  respirabiiity  and  singularly  intoxicating  effects 
o{'  Nitrous  Oxide  were  first  discovered  ;  which  led  to  a  ns'W 
train  of  reseiirch  concerning  its  preparation,  cot^ipc-ition, 
properties,  combinations,  and  pliysioiogica!  action  on  hving 
l>'in2:^;  inquiries,  which  were  extended  to  the  diTerent 
suhstanct's  connecfed  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  such  as  Nitrous 
(ids,  Niiions  Acid,  and  Ammnnia  :  when,  by  multiplying 
exjieriiUf-nts,  and  comparing  the  facts  they  disclosed, 
D  ivy  uhimately  succeeded  in  reconciling  apparent  ano- 
malies, and  was  enabled  to  present  a  clear  and  satis'"iictory 
history  of  tlie  combinations  of  Oxygen  and  Niirogen. 

These  interesting  results  W(?re  published  in  a  volume, 
entitled   "  Researches,  Chemical  and  Philosophical.* 

oxperiments  on  the  mpdical  qualifies  of  an  air  sjjpposed  to 
inciotiso  preserit  action  without  indiici!i}j  PDhsejUJ^nt  de- 
bility, and  to  act  rathor  l»y  anofmentinjr  the  power  of  rc- 
cpivin-x  excitement,  llm.j  in  thfr>  nstinl  moiie  of  stimnln-i. 
The  iiiirennity  oi'the  chemist  \vh(»  investij^nted  (^a^eons  Oxide 
remains  upon  fvcord,  !>iil  the  panacea  lias  lonu;  f^ince  vanislied 
into  empty  sp;ue.  —  H '^re  I);ivy  ex*^rci?^ed  himself,  moienver, 
in  one  ot'th.emost  henntifnl  departments  of  .inalyticnl  ohen)is- 
tiy,  to  wliich  the  destructive  operations  ol'  <inr  predcces- 
!«ors  \vere  directly  oppused —the  ascertaininy:  proximate  ele- 
ments lit"  oviianic  substances.  He  mainly  in  llie«:e  reseaches 
geparateil  and  distinijnished  the  principie  tbri:ii!)ff  an  insoln- 
hle  compound  with  ^elatir.e,  from  iheivallic  acid,  to  whidi  it 
is  nearly  allied.  lie  ascertained  its  i(ienti'.y  in  v.iricMis  vejre- 
table  hod  es,  and  improved  its  application  u»  the  pruposos  of 
njannf 'clui  e. 

*  A  lif.le  Jen  dVsprit,  allndinij  to  the  "  Details  of  the 
"  Ffff^cts  produced  hy  tiie  rej-ptration  of  N.tious  0\  de  upon 
"  dilferent  individuals,  furnishi'd  l»y  tliemselv.'.-,"  was  pre- 
faced iiy  the  foUowiiipf  <il)seivations  : -*'  .Amouji-  the  variety  o." 
phiior;i>pliical  improvements,  that  distin?u\sh  tlie  eijjhteeutli 
century,   a  few  of  the  disscoreries  in  Serology,  have  a  just 
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In  his  earlier  days,  Davy  had  invoked   the  Muses, 
And  during  his  residence  at  Bristol,  he  joined  Southey 

claim  1o  our  admiration.  Rut  the  dexterity  with  whirh  airs 
are  made  snbservipnt  to  medical  purposes,  is,  really,  a  matter 
of  astonishment.  Dr.  Beddoes  has  lately  applied  the  gas  of 
Dr.  Priestley— the  dephlogiriticated  nitrous  gas— to  the  uses  of 
medicine:  and  the  successor  tiiis  experiment,  is  such  asniii>ht 
have  l>oeu  expected  from  a  man  \vho  has  advanced,  in  his 
siientitic  researches,  witli  an  unparalleled  velocity;  and 
'>vho,  leaviiij;  all  his  contemporaries  behind  him,  has  shewn, 
how  far  a  philosopher  may  be  carried  by  the  Ibrce  of  a  flaming' 
imaffination. 

That  Dr.  B.  hath  "  fontributed  to  retard  the  pro£cress  of* 
aiiro-medical  science;"  is  the  cry  of  those  only,  who  feelingr 
tlieir  own  incapacity  to  follow  him  in  his  career,  "per  liqui- 
dinn  xthera,''''  affect  to  prefer  rational  investigations  to  fanciful 
iheoties  — a  dull  experiment  to  a  splendid  hypothesis.  Frotn 
tlie  ••  Medical  Pneumatic  Institution"  of  Dr.  B  will  pro- 
bably flow  the  most  substantial  benefits  to  mankind. +  In 
consequence  of  their  intimacy  with  airs,  our  modern  sages 
liave  promised  *'  great  tilings  :"  but  Dr.  P..  promises  greater 
still.  D\.  Darwin  tl)inks,:j:  that,  from  our  Pneumatic  acquire- 
ments or  accomplishmenit-,  we  sliall  soon  be  able  to  regulate 
the  v/nds  oiheaven,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea— to  "  ride  in 
the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm  1"  Yet  the  attenjpt  to 
hutmigate  tht'  Hellespont,  was  accounted  no  less  than  madness 
in  Aerxes :  And  even  in  an  English  monarch,  (apt  as  he  was 
to  give  luuiself  nfrsj  the  puor  effort  to  check  a  wave  or  two, 
was  deemed  presumptuous.  So  great  is  the  superiority  of  the 
moderns  to  the  ancients— so  striking  are  the  advances  of  maa 
— so  rapid  his  strides,  at  this  illuminated  era,  towards  the  per- 
fection of  his  nature  ! 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Godwin  maintains,  that  we  may  put 
oflf  death  to  as  late  a  period  as  we  please,  by  means,  to  he 
sure,  of  the  vital  air;  though  the  philosopher  does  not  so 
express  himself.  Dr.  B.,  however,  combining  in  iiis  own 
{Treat  and  comprehensive  mind  the  theories  of  Darwin  and  of 
Godwin,  and  applying  his  dephlogisticated  nitrous  gas  to  the 
purposes  of  both  these  philosophers,  professes  his  ability  to 
turn  us  all  into  amphibious  creatures  (as  some  think,  a  little 
out  of  his  own  element)  — to  repair  the  breaches  in  our  consti- 
tutions, whether  we  have  suffered  from  time  or  intemperaiice 

*  See  Es?ays  by  a  Society  of  Geiitlcnien  at  Exeter,    p.  282. 

t  See  his  "Xotice  of  some  Observations  urade  at  the  Medical  Pneu- 
matic Iiii-titution."     1799. 

:  With  respect  to  wind,  Dr.  Danviii  says:  "We  hope  that  this  or 
some  future  age,  will  learu  how  to  govei  u  or  domes^ticate  a  monster,  wliich 
nji^ht  be  rendeied  of  such  iuipoitaiit  seiviee  to  mankind."  Botanic  Garden, 
V  oi.  1.  p.  «J0.  3d  edit.  And,  as  to  the  ska,  he  i-ays  :  "  It  is  probable,  in 
another  Iniif  century,  it  may  be  safer  to  travel  under  the  ocean  than  over  it, 
fcjuce  Dr.  Priestley's  di-covery  of  procuring  pure  air  in  such  great  abundance 
fioni  the  calces  of  metals."    p.  180. 
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and  several  others,  in  printing  two  volumes  of  an  English 
Anthology.* 

— to  subdue  disease  and  pain— to  renovate  in  the  as^ed  every 
source  of  pleasure,  and  even  on  earth  to  render  man  immor- 
tal. "  We  shall  be  sadly  di«<appoin(ed  (says  Dr.  H.  in  the 
little  tract  to  which  I  have  just  referred  my  readers)  if  the  ^as 
do  not  sometimes  prove  the  most  delicious  of  luxuries,  as  well 
as  the  most  salutary  of  remedies.— That  natural  or  forced  de- 
cay may  he  repaired,  and  the  faculty  of  pleasurahio  sensation 
renovated,  is  no  longer  a  mere  conjecture,  supported  by  loose 
analocfies.— We  see  the  strontrest  prnhahilities  daily  accnmu- 
latinjr  in  favour  of  the  opinion." — The  doctor  thus  describes 
the  pfTects  of  this  jras,  on  several  of  his  friends. 

Tlie  *•  Rev.  R.  Barl)auld  felt  exhilarated,  and  was 
compelled  to  lanjjh,  not  by  any  ludicrous  idea,  but  by  an  im- 
pulse unconnected  with  thought  ;  lassitude  and  languor 
throutrh  the  day  afterwards." 

•'  Mrs.  Barbauld,  the  children's  friend.  At  first,'pleasu- 
rahle  sensations,  occasioninjj  involuntary  laughter  ;  some 
momentary  faintness,  afterwards.  We  now  undeisland  the 
recrulatinn  of  the  dose  so  as,  perhaps,  to  be  able  to  remove  Mr. 
Burbauld's  languor,  and  to  give  Mrs.  B.  the  pleasure,  without 
the  transitory  faintness." 

"  Mr.  R.  Southey  could  not  distingtiish  between  the 
first  effects,  and  an  apprehension  of  which  he  was  unable 

*  **  On  the  sea 

The  sunbeams  tremhle  ;  and  the  purple  light 
Illumes  the  dark  Bolerium,  seat  of  storm  ! 
Drear  are  his  granite  wilds,  his  schistine  rocks 
Encircled  by  tlie  wave,  where  to  the  gale 
T!-ie  haggard  cormorant  shrieks  ;  and  far  beyond 
AVhere  \\\e  great  ocean  miiigles  with  the  sky' 
Beiiold  the  cloud-like  islaiuls  gray  in  mist." 
A  fair  specimen  of  Davy's  poetry. 

Davy  was  much  pleased  with  a  sonnet  which  I  addressed 

to  him  in  1808. 

The  jealous  Muse,  who  bade  thine  early  youth 
Traverse  *•  the  dark  Bolerium,"  o'er  its  clifts 
"With  fancy  ranging  (pale  where  ATister  lii"ls 

The  surge)  was  check'il  as  Philosophic  Truth 

Pruned  thy  wild  wing,  yet  scarce  suspecting  ruth 
Piusued  thy  flights  at  dijitance.     Quick  as  shifts 

The  vernal  snn  and  shade.  She  mark'd  thy  glance, 
A  lid  rank'd  thy  rapid  visions  in  her  train 

Illusive,  and  still  hail'd  the  faery  dance. 

But  when  she  saw  thy  chemic  powers  advance 
W  here  mineral  nature  holds  the  mystic  reign, 
Kml»(>dyii'g  forms  which  poets  dared  not  leign. 

Starting  at  thy  discoveries  from  her  trance, 

She  owned  with  many  a  sigh  invention  vain  I 
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The  Geological  Society  of  London  was    about  this 
time   founded;  and    Davy   was  called   upon    to    fill  the 

to  direst  himself.  His  first  definite  sensations  were  a  fullness 
and  dizziness  in  the  head,  such  as  to  ijuhice  fear  of  fallirior 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  latiah  which  w;is  involuntary  hut 
hiofljly  pleasurable,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  thrilling-  iu 
th.e  extremities,— a  sensation  perfectly  nev/  and  deliij^htful. 
He  iir.airined  that  his  taste  and  smell  were  more  acute,  and 
is  certain  that  he  felt  uiuisnally  strono;  and  cheerful.  He 
has  poetically  remaiked,  that  he  supposes  the  atmosphere  of 
the  iighest  of  all  possible  heavens,  to  be  composed  of  this 
gas." 

To  Dr.  Beddoes  himself,  on  tryinij  the  effects  of  the  ?as, 
the  first  sensations  had  nothing  unpleasant ;  the  succeedi.iuf 
were  agreeable  beyond  conception.  He  seemed  to  hiinseU'. 
at  the  time,  to  be  bathed,  all  over,  with  a  bucket  full  of  good 
humour.  A  constant  fine  ulow,  which  affected  the  stomach, 
led  him,  one  day,  to  take  an  inconvenient  portion  of  food,  and 
to  try  tiie  air  allerwardg.  It  very  soon  removed  the  seiit.e  of 
distention.  Under  a  certain  administration  oftlje  gas,  he 
thinks,  sleep  m'ght,  possibly,  be  dispensed  with.  His  morning 
alertness  equals  tiat  of  a  healthy  boy. 

Sucii  stores  of  health  and  pleasure,  has  Dr.  B.  in  re- 
serve for  his  fellow  creatures  ! 

And  so  intense  is  my  crratitudp,  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
philosopher  to  whom  Newton  is  an  ape,  and  of  a  philanthro- 
pist to  whom  Howard  is  a  bear,  that  1  can  add  no  more! 
expression  is  lost  in  sensation  ! 

The  jeu  d'  esprit  is  entitled  the  '*  Pneumatic  Revellers." 
— An  Ecloo:up.— Dr.  Beddoes  ;  Rev.  R.  Barl.aidd  ;  Alts.  Bar- 
bauld,  the  Children's  Friend;  Mr.  Robert  Southey.— Scene— 
The  Medical  Pneumatic  Chanjbeis. 

1  present  my  readers  with  a  few  playful  passages  fiom 
this  poem. 

DR.    BEDDOES. 

r>ly  friends  !  from  a  world,  where  disorders  are  rife, 

I  call  you  to  ta^te  of  the  Tujuor  of  life  ; 

A  ftuid,  to  render  us  nimble  and  fresh. 

And  purae  from  its  drossy  pollution  the  fiesh  ; 

To  cherish,  each  purified  body,  the  blood  in. 

The  spirit  of  beef,  and  the  essence  of*  pudding  ; 

In  short,  to  convey  us,  ere  long;,  to  the  portal 

Of  heaven,  and  translonn  us  to  beinjrs  immortal. 

My  comrades,  if  Priestley  discover'il  the  gas, 
He  never  could  brinp:  such  a  wonder  to  pass, 
As  I  just  have  announc'd  :— He  could  never  procure, 
With  all  bi.-i  importance,  a  gas  that  was  pure. 
Indeed,  of  tbesag-e  thcu^ii  i  e'.-r  was  a  lover,  he 
Can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  the  discovery. 

•  Such  was  the  brown  loaf  in  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
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chair  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in    the   new    Insti- 
tution. 

I  hold  it,  my  friends,  a'position  unshaken, 

That  pure  vital  air  was  familiar  to*  Bacon  : 
And,  I  think,  it  was  known  to  the  poets  and  sages 
Who  liv'd  in  the  classic  and  fahulons  ages; 
While  the  tale  of  old  Dis  and  Persephone  shews 
The  detection  of  air  in  a  pink  or  a  rose  : 
Nay,  the  story  of  Eve  and  the  devil  may  teach, 
That  +  Moses  found  gas  in  the  hloom  of  a  J  peach. 
If  so,  the  discovery  of  gas,  from  the  maiden 
In  Sicily  ravish'd,  we  trace  up  to  Eden  : 
So,  inciting  fond  Eve  to  a  spiritual  revel. 
The  very  first  chemist  in  air,  was  the  devil. 

Yet  the  suhstance  (alas  !  we  have  cause  to  be  serious  I) 
Effervescing  in  Eve  was  indeed  deleterious  : 
And  the  gas,  in  my  hands,  is  salubrious,  alone  : 
By  Satan,  or  Priestley  prepar'd,  'tis  all  one. 

Had  I  been  in  Eden,  perhaps  mother  Eve 
Would  have  actually  soar'd  as  she  seem'd  to  beliete  : 
Albeit,  as,  instead  of  ascending,  she  sunk 
Top-heavy,  and  all  her  race  since  have  been  drunk  ; 
Tho'  late,  be  it  mine  the  mishap  to  repair. 
And  exhibit  my  pure  preparations  of  air. 

But,  ere  to  inhale  it  your  stomachs  I  urge, 
I'll  tell  yon,  in  brief,  the  effects  of  the  purge. 

When  I  tried  it,  at  first,  on  a  learned  society. 
Their  giddiness  seem'd  to  betray  inebriety, 
Like  grave  mandarins,  their  heads  nodding  together  { 
But  afterwards  each  was  as  light  as  a  feather  : 
And  they,  ev'ry  one,  cried,  'twas  a  pleasure  extatic 
To  drink  deeper  draughts  of  the  mighty  pneumatic. 
As  if  by  the  wand  of  a  wizard  entranc'd. 
How  wildly  they  shouted,  and  gambol'd,  and  danc'd  I 


*  "  The  FablP  of  Proserpine  being  seized  by  Pluto,  as  sbe  wa.«  ga- 
theriii?  flowers,  is>  explained  by  Lord  Bacon  to  signify  the  combination 'or 
marriage  of  etherial  spirit  with  earthly  materials.  Bacon's  Works,  \ol.  \. 
p.  470.  edit  4to.  Lond.  177S.  This  allusion  is  still  more  curiou<ily  exact* 
from  the  late  discovery  of  pnre  air  being  given  out  from  vegetables,  and  that' 
then,  in  its  uimiixed  state,  it  more  readily  combines  with  metallic  or  in- 
tlammable  bodies.  From  these  fables,  which  were,  probably,  taken  from 
ancient  hieroglyphics,  there  is  frequently  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Kuyp- 
tjaus  possessed  much  chemical  knowlegc,  which  for  want  of  alphabetical 
writings    perished   with   their   philosophers-"      Botanic   Garden,   pp.    iro, 

+  This  may  he  proved,  indeed,  a  priori.  If  the  Egyptians  were  such 
prortcienlj  in  chemistry,  as  Dr.  Darwin  thinks,  and  if  Aloses  received  big 
education  at  their  college  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  some  learned  men 
maintain  ;  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  vegetable  airs. 

I  The  Rabbis  have  not  settled  what  fruit  it  was :  it  might  have  been  the 

llAl.tM    PKRSICLM. 
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On  his  removal  from  Bristol  to  London,   though  he 
gained  great  accessions  to  his  fame  as  a  man  of  science  ; 

Rev.  Mr.  R.  Barbauld    [Drinks.] 

Beddoes  !  thy  livings  beverage  -whilst  1  quaff, 
I  laugh— ha,  ha— yet  know  not  why  I  laugh. 
Behold,  from  these  intoxicating  ya pours, 
Robert,  a  pickle-herrinff,  cutting  capers  ! 

I  can't— I  can't— O,  Beddoes  !  what  an  elf! 
Spite  of  my  reverence — can't— contain  noyself  ! 
!Now  I've  a  strong  desire  for  further  quaffing — 
Ha — ha — ha,  ha— I  cannot  drink  for  laughing. 
Ha,  ha  .'—Yet,  somehow,  in  this  merry  mood, 
Creeps  o'er  my  body  a  strange  lassitude. 
My  frisky  spirits  are  all  spent,  at  once. 
And  in  the  sad  residuum  leave— a  dunce  !" 

Mrs.  Barbauld  "the  children's  friend."    [Drinks.'] 

Oh,  I  feel  a  fine  sensation 

Stealing  o'er  my  charmed  frame  I 
Sweeter  far  that  inhalation. 

Sweeter  than  the  breath  of  fame. 

Banish'd  every  carking  care  is  ; 

Sick  disgust,  and  anxious  fear  ; 
This  is,  sure,  the  haunt  of  fairies! 

Pleasure,  pleasure,  wantons  here. 

Blithe  as  when  I  skipp'd  with  Lissy, 

Crown' d  with  many  a  pretty  flower, 
Beddoes  !  how  I  long  to  kiss  y', 

In  my  trembling  moonlight'bower. 

There,  between  the  opening  branches, 

Stars  may  shed  the  silent  dew  ; 
But,  upon  my  heels  or  haunches, 

^Nectar  will  I  taste  with  you. 

Yet  with  sudden  qualms  I  languish  ; 

Stmggles  in  my  breast  the  high  : 
With  niY  transport  there  is  anguish — 

Doctor  ?  Oh,  I  faint- 1  die  !" 

Mr.    Robert    Sotjthey. 

I  am  all  nerve  !— As  from  the  cup  of  Circe, 
I  shrink,  suspicious  I  — I'm  a  coward  !  — 

Poh  ! 
'Tis  but  an  ague-fit  that  shake's  a  Caesar  !  Itrembhs.] 
Gods!  I  tci// clrink  !     [drinka.'] 
Wy  head,  my  head  is  dizzy  ! 
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yet  his  friends  could  not  but  observe  with  a  sigh  a  change 
in   his  manners  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  moral  phi- 

Atmy  wits  end,  I  totter— I  shall  fall  ! 

iS'o  -I  am  rapt  beyond  myself— I  feel 

At  my  extremities  delicious  thrillin^s  ! 

My  every  sense  is  exquisitely  keen  ! 

My  taste  is  so  refin'd,  I  shall  henceforth 

Disdain  all  vnle^ar  viands.— So  acute 

My  smell,  1  can,  for  miles  around  me,  catch 

The  effluvia  rolling  thro'  the  shoreless  air. 

One  vast  mephitic  sea  !— These  grosser  bodies 

I  cannot  brook.— Thou  smooth  mahogany  ! 

That  with  surpassing  polish  seems't  to  shine 

A  lustrous  plane;  and,  O  ye  plates  of  glass 

Sciential !  ye  are  roiigher  than  the  ruts 

Of  waggon  wheels  !    I  tremlile,  as  I  touch  you  : 

E'en  from  my  delicate  fingers-ends,  thro'  all 

My  frame,  too  sensitive  !  1  spurn,  1  spurn 

This  cumbrous  clod  of  earth  ;  and,  borne  on  wings 

Of  lady-birds,  "  all  spirit,"  I  ascend 

Into  the  immeasuralile  space,  and  cleave 

The  clear  ethereal  azure  ;  and  from  star 

To  star  still  gliding,  to  the  heaven  of  heavens 

Aspire,  and  plunging  thro'  the  sapphire  blaze, 

Ingidph  the  dephlogisticated  floods 

Of  life,  and  riot  in  immortal  gas  !" 

The  doctor  himself  [drinks.'] 

Celestials  !— This  morning,  T  own,  I  was  sulky, 
And  at  dinner  I  ate,  till  my  body  grew  bulky. 
AVhen-ever,  indeed,  I  indulge  in  much  merriment, 
And  dispatch  a  sirloin,  'tis  by  way  of  experiment. 
This,  therefore,  premising,  1  now  have  to  tell  y'. 
That  in  temper  a  dove,  and  a  sparrow  in  belly, 
To  the  gas,  which  in  gaining,  the  members  of  some  ache, 
I  owe  my  complacent:e  and  lightness  of  stomach. 
I  Jloat  in  a  manner— so  easy  and  placid — 
Tiie  mild  milk  of  kindness  absorbs  every  acid. 
Or  rather,  of  passion  subsides  the  hot  tumour, 
As  all  over  I'm  bath'd  with  a  pail  of  good-humour  : 
No  languid,  no  crapul-tr  feelings  have  I  — 
But  gay  as  the  morn— I'm  a  boy,  I'm  a  boy  ! 

Such— such  is  my  fluid,  the  grand  panacea  : 
Though  the  public  may  form  a  degrading  idea 
Of  my  science  and  zeal,  of  my  labour  and  trouble, 
And  judge  ray  fine  medical  airs— but  a  bubble  ! 
And  if  it  be  said,  that  a  doctor  and  parson, 
In  concert  together  to  carry  the  farce  on. 
Permit  all  decorum,  appearance,  and  pomp 
To  be  lost  in  a  Bacchanal  dance,  or  a  romp  ; 
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losopher.     From  his  proud  elevation,  he   seems  to  have 
looked  down  contemptuously  on    all  around  him.     On 

If,  perchance,  it  be  told,  that  the  smiles  and  the  graces 
Ot  ladies,  here  languish  away  in  grimaces  ;  — 
My  scheme  may  be  spoil'd  ;  and  pneumatics  be  curst. 
And  Beddoes,  in  truth,  like  the  bubble,  may  burst. 
Already,  'tis  rumoured,  I'm  blown  up  with   vanity, 
And  ^ive  myself  airs  amid  chemic  inanity  ; 
And  (names  that  detraction  is  puffing  abroad) 
I'm,  by  turns,  a  chameleon,  a  moth,  and  a  toad. 

Lest,  therefore,  my  friends  !   as  we  scamper  and  hop, 
The  report  of  this  meeting  go  off  in  a  pop  ; 
Lest  the  business  get  wind  ;— I  shall  print,  with  your  privity. 
An  account  of  the  gas,  as  no  matter  of  levity  ; 
And  describe  its  effects,  and  their  curious  congruity 
Lxperienc'd  by  authors  of  rare  ingemiity, 
AVho  never  before,  I  am  certain,  had  caiise 
(Tho'  long  have  they  liv'd  on  the  breath  of  applause) 
To  rejoice  in  an  air  from  corruption  so  free, 
As  the  gas,  my  good  sirs  !  just  emitted  by  me. 
I  am  sorry,  indeed,  that  a  friend  in  the  groupe,  here, 
After  exhilaration  complain'd  of  a  stupor  ; 
And  that  she,  in  her  lessons  for  sucklings,  so  clever. 
Resembled  so  much  an  exhausted  receiver. 
Yet,  soon  shall  this  potent  Nepenthe,  I  trust. 
My  poor  fellow-creatures  exalt  from  the  dust ; 
Inspirit  the  weary,  and  banish  ennui. 
And  rouse  from  his  languor  the  frail  debauchee  ; 
Give  muscular  power  to  the  palsied  and  gray, 
Nor  let  trouble  '  turn  an  old  man  into  clay.' 
Perhaps,  in  my  hands,  it  may  shortly  preclude 
The  use  or  of  raiment,  of  sleep,  or  of  food  ! 
Perhaps,  with  loud  plaudits,  the  people  may  own 
A  discovery  to  shame  the  philosopher's  stone  ; 
When,  as  my  rare  luxury  to  taste  1  exhort  all, 
I  sliew  what  a  ninny  man  is— to  be  mortal  ! 
"\Vhax  are  ye,  Rosicrusians  !   indeed,  with  your  riches, 
If,  throwing  away  his  light  '  thin  pair  of  breeches,' 
My  volatile  pupil  each  country  can  cross  over, 
Less  cumber'd  with  rags     than     the   shipwreck'd    philo- 
sopher ; 
If  the  slumber  so  short,  my  disciples  may  need  here. 
Discredit  mattrasses,  or  couches  of  eider  ; 
If  the  food  I  create  for  the  palate  and  paunch 
Debar  the  fond  wish  for  a  slice  of  the  haunch  ; 
Bring  the  gluttons  on  rich  calipashes  that  revel 
And  the  soup-meagre  cottagers,  all  to  a  level  ; 
Discovering  the  grossness  of  eating,  much  shame  in, 
Quickly  dissipate  every  alarm  from  a  famine  ; 
And,  as  I  dispense  my  pure  gas  through  the  nation, 
Tne  corn-business  render,  a  mere  speculation  I 
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this  subject  a  late  writer  speaks  more  eloquently  than 
justly.* 

[All  (frtnXc  a^ain  ;  and  rf<ince  and  sing.'} 

Then  hail,  happy  days  !  when  the  h\g;h  and  the  low. 

All  nourish'd  alike  from  this  air-hospitality, 
Shall  tocrether  with  ^as-born  benevolence  fflow, 

And  prove,  that  true  bliss  must  arise  from  equality; 

When,  Britons  and  Gauls  !  ye  shall  revel  and  sing-, 
(Li^ht,  lie^hter  than  gossamers  twinkle  and  glance) 

Here,  thridding  a  maze,  and  there  link'd  in  a  ring. 
And  scarcely  touch  earth,  as  ye  kindle  the  dance  ; 

"When,  finer  and  finer  as  waxes  your  nature. 
Each  atom  terrene  shall  fly  off  from  your  bodies, 

Each  particle  gross,  and,  all  purified  matter. 
Ye  shall  smell  of  ambrosia  or  gas  like  a  goddess ; 

Till  mounting,  as  if  in  balloons,  to  the  sky. 

While  pleasure  with  novel  sensations  shall  strike  y', 

Thro'  the  regions  of  gas  shall  ye  flutter  and  fly, 
A  Mercury  each  man,  and  each  woman  a  Psyche  ! 

•  *'  His  enemies  may  avail  themselves  of  the  circum* 
stance,  and  we  shall  not  envy  their  triumph  ;  but  we  ask  in 
candour,  where  is  a  man  of  twenty-two  years  of  age  to  be 
found,  ludessthe  temperature  of  his  blood  be  below  zero,  who 
could  remain  uninfluenced  by  such  a  change  ?  Look  at  Davy 
in  the  laboratory  at  Bristol,  pursuing  with  eager  industry  va- 
rious abstract  points  of  research  ;  mixing  only  with  a  few 
philosophers,  sanguine  like  himself  in  the  investigation  of  che- 
mical phenomena,  but  whose  worldly  knowlege  was  bounded 
by  the  walls  of  the  institution  in  which  they  were  engagr^^d. 
Shift  the  scene — could  the  spells  of  an  enchanter  effect  a  more 
magical  transformation  !  Behold  him  in  the  theatre  of  thi* 
Royal  Institution  1  surrounded  by  an  aristocracy  of  intellect, 
as  well  as  of  rank,  by  the  flowers  of  genius,  the  elite  of 
fashion,  and  the  beauty  of  England,— whose  very  respirations 
were  suspended  in  their  eagerness  to  catch  his  novel  and  sa- 
tisfactory elucidations  of  the  mysteries  of  Nature  !  We  adm't 
that  his  vanity  was  excited  by  such  extraordinary  demor»- 
strations  of  devotion  ;  that  he  lost  that  simplcity  which  con- 
stituted the  charm  of  his  character,  and  assumed  the  garb  and 
airs  of  a  man  of  fashion  |— can  we  wonder  if,  under  such  cir- 
cuinstances,  the  robe  should  not  have  always  fallen  in  gracn- 
fiil  draperies  ?  But  the  charms  of  the  ball-room  Uid  not  allui« 
him  from  the  pursuits  of  the  laboratory.  He  had  a  capacity 
tor  both,  and  his  devotions  to  Terpsichore  did  not  interfere 
with  the  rites  of  Minerva.  So  popular  did  he  become,  under 
the  au".pices  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  and  other  leaders  of 
fashion,  that  their  soirtes  were  considered  incomplete  without 
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But  his  affectation  of  the  fine  gentleman,  placing  (as 
he  afterwards  did)  the  homage  paid  to  his  scientific  at- 
tainments to  the  account  of  his  rank  and  fashion,  was 
truly  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

Davy's  first  experiments  as  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Royal  Institution,  were  made  on  the  substance 
employed  on  the  process  of  tanning,  with  others  to  which 
similar  properties  were  ascribed,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  made  by  Mr.  Seguier,  of  Paris,  of  the  peculiar 
vegetable  matter,  now  called  tannin.  He  was,  during  the 
same  period,  frequently  occupied  in  experiments  on  ga  - 
vanism. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Davy  commenced  a  series  of  lectures 
before  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  was  continued  for 
ten  years.     It  contained  much  popular  and  practical  infor- 

his  presence  ;  and  yet  the  crowds  that  repaired  to  the  Insti- 
tution in  the  morningr  were,  day  after  day,  ffrati6ed  by  newly- 
devised  and  instructive  experiments,  performed  with  the  ut- 
most address,  and  explained  in  lan^nagfe  at  once  the  most 
intelligible  and  the  most  eloquent.  He  brought  down  Science 
from  those  heights  wiiich  were  before  only  accessible  to  a 
few,  and  placed  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  He  divested  the 
goddess  of  all  her  severity  of  aspect,  and  represented  her  as 
attired  by  the  Graces.  It  may  be  said,  and  indeed  it  has  been 
alluded  to  by  some  modern  Zoilus,  who  has  sought  only  to  dis- 
cover the  defects  of  Davy,  that  his  style  was  too  florid  and 
im;jfrinative  for  communicating  the  plain  lessons  of  truth.  We 
admit  that  Minerva,  like  the  statue  of  a  Lysippns,  may  be 
spoilt  by  ffilding  ;  but  circumstances  must  be  allowed  to  mo- 
dify the  acceptation  of  all  such  general  propositions.  Let  us 
consider  the  class  of  persons  to  whoui  Davy  addressed  him- 
self: were  they  students,  prepared  to  toil  with  systematic 
precision  in  order  to  obtain  knowlege,  as  a  matter  of  nece-*sit\  ? 
No,  they  were  composed  of  the  gay  and  the  idle,  who  could 
only  be  tempted  to  admit  instructicm  by  the  prospect  of  reoeiv- 
inij'pleasure.  It  has  been  well  observed,  tliat  necessity  al.me 
can  urge  the  traveller  over  barren  tracks  and  saow-topped 
mountains,  while  he  treads  with  rapture  along  the  fertile  vales 
of  those  happier  climes  where  every  ijreeze  is  peri'u:ne  and 
every  scene  a  picture.  But  in  speaking  of  Davy's  lectuiej?, 
as  mere  specimens  of  happy  oratory,  we  do  injustice  to  the 
philosopher:  bad  he  merely  added  the  festoon  and  the  Corin- 
thiati  foliage  to  a  temple  built  by  other  hands,  he  might  not 
have  merited  any  other  eulogium  ;  but  the  edifice  was  his 
own— he  brought  the  stone  from  the  quarry,  formed  it  into  a 
ree-nlar  pile,  and  then  with  his  masterly  chisel  added  lo  its 
strength   beauty,  and  to  its  utility  grace." 
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mation,  and  was  among  the  most  useful  of  Mr.  Davy's 
scientific  labours  ;  for  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
agriculture  is  one  of  its  most  important  results.  So  rapid 
were  his  discoveries,  that  in  preparing  these  dis- 
courses for  publication  a  few  years  afterwards,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  making  several  alterations,  to 
adapt  them  to  the  improved  state  of  chemical  knowlege, 
which  his  own  labours  had  in  that  short  time  produced. 

In  1803,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  in  1805  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
He  now  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  of  the  metropolis,  and  enumerated 
among  his  intimate  associates,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Cavendish,  Hatchett,  Wollaston,  Tennant,  and  other 
eminent  men.  At  the  same  time  he  corresponded 
with  the  principal  chemists  of  every  part  of  Europe.  In 
1806  he  was  appointed  to  deliver,  before  the  Royal  Society, 
the  Bakerian  lecture,  in  which  he  displayed  some  very 
interesting  new  agencies  of  electricity,  by  means  of  the 
galvanic  apparatus.  Soon  afterwards,  he  made  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of  modern  times,  in  the 
decomposition  of  two  fixed  alkalies,  which  in  direct 
refutation*  of  the  hypothesis  previously  adopted,  were 

•  It  was  thus  announced  to  me  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davies 
Gilbert,  dated  Jan.  1st,  1808.  '*  This  discovery  (says  my 
friend)  is  really  of  the  most  interesting  kind.  If  it  pleases  God 
to  grant  him  health  to  perfect  it,  I  think  few  that  have  ever 
preceded  him  will  be  considered  as  ^ivin^  an  equally  dis- 
tinct insight  into  the  mysterious  laws  of  nature.  By  the 
application  of  galvanism  to  potash  and  soda,  Davy  has  com- 
pelled these  Ijodies  to  divide  themselves  it>to  two  parts,  the 
one  oxygen,  the  othor,  what  he  considers  as  their  basis.  This 
is  a  metallic  body,  fluid,  and  apparently  similar  to  mercury, 
till  about  the  point  of  the  congelation  of  water  when  it 
ciystaliz»'s  into  a  malleable  metal.  This  metallic  matter  is 
lijfhter  than  water.  The  basis  of  soda  is  to  water  as  nine  to 
ten  ;  that  of  potash  six  to  ten,  and  the  latter  rises  in  a 
distilled  naptha;.  It  amalgamates  with  mercury,  and  ren- 
ders it  hard.  It  amalgamates  also  with  other  metals,  but  its 
avidity  for  oxygen  is  tuch,  that  it  does  not  long:  remain  as  a 
metal  in  any  uiixtuie,  but  gradually  chanKe.-.  into  the  salt 
from  which  it  is  originally  made,  lis  avidity  for  oxyijen 
is  such,  that  on  bein^f  thrown  into  water,  il  instantly  produi-ea 
intense  heal  and  flame.    Tiie  elTect  is  similar  to  what  iiappeus 
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found  to  consist  of  a  peculiar  metallic  base,  united  with  a 
large  quantity  of  oxygen.  These  alkalies  -were  potash 
and  soda,  and  the  metals  thus  discovered  were  called 
potasaium  and  sodium.  Mr.  Davy  was  equally  successful 
in  the  application  of  galvanism  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  earths.  On  the  2'2d  of  January,  1807,  he  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  During 
the  greater  part  of  1810  he  was  employed  on  the 
combinations  of  oxymuriatic  gas  and  oxygen  :  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  same  year  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  before  the  Dublin  Society,  and  received  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 

In  1812,  Mr.  Davy  married.  The  object  of  his  choice 
was  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  Kerr,  of  Kelso, 
Esq.,  and  widow  of  Shuckburfih  Ashby  Apreece,  Esq., 
eldest  son  of  the  present  Sir  Thomas  Hus^^ey  Apreece, 
Bart.  By  his  union  with  this  lady,  Mr.  Davy  acquired 
not  only  a  considerable  fortune,  but  a  wife  capable  of  ap- 
preciating his  character  and  attainments.  On  the  9th  of 
April,  two  days  previously  to  his  marriage,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  Prince  Regent. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  important  result  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  labours,  the  invention  of  the  safety 
LAMP    for    coal    mines  ;     which     has     been     adopted 

when  apiece  of  -white  hot  metal  of  equal  size  is  treated  in 
the  same  way  ;  and  in  an  instant  the  alkali,  of  which  it  was 
formed,  is  regenerated,  and  may  he  recovered  from  the  water 
of  the  same  weight  as  the  salt  originally  was.  Nothing  can 
preserve  it,  even  for  a  {'ew  minutes,  but  distilled  naptha. 
When  put  into  fluid,  it  attracts  a  small  portion  of  oxygen, 
forms  a  thin  pellicle  round  it,  and  afterwards  remains  unal- 
tered.—  When  Davy  was  taken  ill,  he  was  pursuing  his 
discovery  by  subjecting  barytes  to  a  similar  galvanic  process  ; 
he  had  seen  the  basis  of  barytes  in  minute  globules,  resem- 
bling in  their  general  appearance  the  other  basis,  but 
had  not  yet  discovered  the  means  of  collecting  it.  How  un- 
fortunate would  this  young  man  be,  and  how  much  more  so 
should  we  all  think  ourselves,  were  he  to  be  lost  to  science, 
at  the  moment  (4*  his  having  opened  so  magnificent  an  en- 
trance into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  before  he  had  been 
permitted  to  pass  through  it  !  The  national  institute  at  Paris 
has  given  him  their  prize  of  3000  livres,  for  his  paper  ou 
chemical  affinities." 
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throughout  Europe.  The  frequency  of  accidents, 
arising  from  the  explosion  of  the  iire-darap  of  the 
coal  mines,  mixed  with  atmospherical  air,  oc- 
casioned the  formation  of  a  committee  at  Sunder- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  causes  of 
these  calamities,  and  of  endeavouring  to  discover  and 
apply  a  preventive.  Sir  Humphry  received  an  invitation,  in 
1815,  from  Dr.  Gray,  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; in  consequence  of  which  he  went  to  the  North 
of  England  ;  and  visiting  some  of  the  principal  collieries  in 
tiie  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  soon  convinced  himself 
that  no  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  mode  of  venti- 
lation, but  that  the  desired  preventive  must  be  sought  in  a 
new  method  of  lighting  the  mines,  free  from  danger  ; 
which,  by  indicating  the  state  of  the  air  in  the  part  of  the 
mine  where  the  inflammable  air  was  disengaged  so  as  to 
render  the  atmosphere  explosive,  should  oblige  the  miners 
to  retire  till  the  workings  were  properly  cleared.  The 
common  means  then  employed  for  lighting  the  dangerous 
part  of  the  mines  consisted  of  a  steel  wheel  revolving  in 
contact  with  flint,  and  affording  a  succession  of  sparks  : 
but  this  apparatus  always  required  a  person  to  work  it, 
and  was  not  entirely  free  from  danger.  The  fire-damp 
was  known  to  be  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  ;  but  its 
relations  to  combustion  had  not  been  examined.  It  is 
chiefly  produced  from  what  are  called  blowers  or  fissures 
in  the  broken  strata,  near  dykes.  Sir  Humphry  made 
various  experiments  on  its  combustibility  and  explosive 
nature  ;  and  discovered  that  the  fire-damp  requires  a  very 
strong  heat  for  its  inflammation  ;  that  azote  and 
carbonic  acid,  even  in  very  small  proportions,  diminished 
the  velocity  of  the  inflammation  ;  that  mixtures  of  the  gas 
would  not  explode  in  metallic  canals  or  troughs,  where 
tf.eir  diameter  was  less  than  one-seventh  of  an  inch,  and 
their  depth  considerable  in  proportion  to  their  diameter; 
and  that  explosions  could  not  be  made  to  pass  through 
such  canals,  or  through  very  fine  wire  sieves,  or  wire-gauze. 
The  consideration  of  these  facts  led  Sir  Humphry  to  adopt 
a  lamp,  in    which    the    flame,    by    being   supplied    with 
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only  a  limited  quantity  of  air,  should  produce  such 
a  quantity  of  azote  and  carbonic  acid  as  to  prevent 
the  explosion  of  the  fire-damp,  and  which,  by  the  nature 
of  its  apertures  for  giving  adniittance  and  egress  to  the 
air,  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  communicating  any 
explosion  to  the  external  air.  The^e  requisites  were  found 
to  be  afforded  by  air-tight  lanterns,  of  various  construc- 
tions, supplied  with  air  from  tubes  or  canals  of  small 
diameter,  or  from  apertures  covered  with  wire-gauze, 
placed  below  the  flame,  through  which  explosions  cannot 
be  communicated  :  and  having  a  chimney  at  the  upper 
part,  for  carryin^^  off  the  foul  air.  Sir  Humphry  soon 
afterwards  found  that  a  constant  flame  might  be  kept  up 
from  the  explosive  mixture  issuing  from  the  apertures  of  a 
wire-gauze  sieve.  He  introduced  a  very  small  lamp  in  a 
cylinder,  made  of  w"ire-gauze,  having  six  thousand  four 
hundred  apertures  in  the  square  inch.  He  closed  all  aper- 
tures except  those  of  the  gauze,  and  introduced  the  lamp, 
burning  brightly  within  the  cylinder,  into  a  large  jar,  con- 
taining several  quarts  of  the  most  explosive  mixture  of  gas 
from  the  distillation  of  coal  and  air:  the  flame  of  the 
wick  immediately  disappeared,  or  rather  was  lost  ;  for  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  became  filled  with  a 
feeble  but  steady  flame  of  a  green  colour  which  burnt  for 
some  minutes,  till  it  had  entirely  destroyed  the  explosive 
power  of  the  atmosphere.  This  discovery  led  to  a  most 
important  improvement  in  the  lamp,  divested  the  fire- 
damp of  all  its  terrors,  and  applied  its  powers,  formerly  so 
destructive,  to  the  production  of  a  useful  light.  Some 
minor  improvements,  originating  in  Sir  Humphry's  re- 
searches into  the  nature  of  flame,  were  afterwards 
effected.  The  coal  owners  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear 
evinced  their  sense  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
this  invention,  by  presenting  Sir  Humphry  with  a  hand- 
some service  of  plate,  worth  nearly  two  thousand  pounds, 
at  a  public  dinner  at  Newcastle,  October  11,  1817. 

In  1813,  Sir  Humphry  was  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Royal  Institution.     He  was    created  a  Baronet,  Oct. 
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20,  1818.  In  1820,  he  was  elected  a  Foreign  Associate 
of  the  Hoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  the  room 
of  his  countryman  Watt;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
most  of  the  learned  bodies  in  Europe  enrolled  him  amon*'' 
their  members. 

Many  pages  might  be  occupied  with  details  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  travels  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
for  scientific  purposes,  particularly  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  volcanic  phenomena,  to  instruct  the  miners  of 
the  coal  districts  in  the  application  of  his  safety-lamp, 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  Herculaneum  manuscripts,  and 
to  illustrate  the  remains  of  the  chemical  arts  of  the  an- 
cients. He  analysed  the  colours  used  in  painting  by  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  artists.  His  experiments  were 
chiefly  made  on  the  paintings  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  the 
ruins  called  the  baths  of  Livia,  in  the  remains  of  other 
palaces  and  baths  of  ancient  Rome,  and  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii.  By  the  kindness  of  his  friend  Canova,  who  was 
c!;arged  with  the  care  of  the  works  connected  with  ancient 
art  in  Rome,  he  was  enabled  to  select  with  his  own  hands 
specimens  of  the  different  pigments  that  were  formed 
in  vases  discovered  in  the  excavations  which  had  been 
lately  made  beneath  tlie  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titus,  and 
to  compare  them  with  the  colours  fixed  on  the  walls,  or 
detached  in  fragnients  of  stucco.  'J'he  results  of  all  these 
researches  were  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  1815,  and  are  extreinely  interesting. 
'I'he  concluding  observations,  in  which  he  impresses  ilie 
superior  importance  of  permanency  to  brilliancy  in  the 
colours  used  in  painting,  are  especially  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  artists.  On  his  examination  of  the  Herculaneum 
luanuscripTs,  at  Naples,  1818-19,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
they  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  fire,  so  as  to  be  completely 
carbonized,  but  that  their  leaves  were  cemented  together 
by  a  substance  formed  during  the  fermentation  and  che- 
mical change  of  ages.  He  invented  a  composition  for 
the  solution  of  this  substance,  but  he  could  not  discover 
more  than  100  out  of  1,265  manuscripts,  which  pre- 
sented any  probability  of  success. 
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Sir  Humphry  returned  to  England  in  1820,  and  in 
the  same  year  his  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  died.  Several  discussions  took  place, 
respecting  a  proper  successor,  when  individuals  of  even 
exalted  rank  were  named  as  candidates.  But  science 
superseded  rank.  Among  the  philosophers  whose  la- 
bours had  enriched  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
two  were  most  generally  adverted  to,  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  and  Dr.  Wollaston  ;  but  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  had 
received  from  the  council  of  the  Society  the  unanimous 
compliment  of  being  placed  in  the  chair  till  the  election  by 
the  body  in  November,  declined  any  competition  with  his 
friend  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Sir  Humphry  retained  his 
seat  as  President  till  the  year  1827,  when,  in  consequence 
of  ill-health,  in  a  great  measure  brought  on  by  scientific 
experiments,  he  was  induced  to  retire  to  the  continent ; 
resigning  his  seat  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society:  and 
the  chair  was  fiWed,  pro  temp,  by  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq. 
who  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  Nov.  30,  1827,  was 
unanimously  elected  President. 

From  the  Continent,  Sir  Humphry  continued  to 
communicate  the  result  of  his  labours  to  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  year 
1827,  one  of  the  Royal  medals  was  awarded  to  him  for  a 
series  of  brilliant  discoveries  developing  the  relation  be- 
tween electricity  and  chemistry.  Upon  this  interesting 
occasion,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  spoke  as  follows : — 

*' The  particular  series  of  discoveries  for  which  the 
Royal  medal  has  been  awarded,  are  those  which  develope 
the  relation  between  electricity  and  chemistry. 

*'  Soon  after  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  been  seated  at 
the  Royal  Institution  by  an  invitation  from  Count  Rum- 
ford,  (an  invitation  founded  on  his  first  production, — a 
paper  on  the  nature  of  heat,) — our  late  President  began 
his  experiments  and  investigations  on  electric  chemistry  ; 
a  most  powerful  Voltaic  apparatus  was  fortunately  placed 
at  his  disposal ;  and  in  his  hands  electric  chemistry  soon 
became  the  most  important  branch  of  practical  science  ; 
important  from    its  immediate  energies    and  powers  ;  but 
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iraich  more  so  from  the  general  laws  of  nature,  which   it 
has  laid  open  to  our  view. 

*'  A  new  acidifying  principle,  or  supporter  of  com- 
bustion, was  discovered,  possessing  the  same  negative 
electric  properties  as  oxygen.  Muriatic  acid  disclosed  its 
real  composition.  The  oxymuriates  were  transferred  to 
their  proper  class.  The  alkalies  were  reduced  into  metals; 
and  the  earths  were  proved  to  be  similar  oxides.  But 
in  the  progress  of  these  experiments  a  discovery  was  made, 
surpassing  all  the  wonders  attributed  to  alchemy.  Three 
basins  were  arranged  in  a  straight  line,  each  containing 
water,  and  to  the  middle  basin  some  neutral  salt  was 
added.  The  three  were  connected  by  moistened  syphons 
of  asbestos;  the  opposite  piles  of  a  Voltaic  battery  were 
then  applied  to  the  extreme  vessels  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  neutral  salt  disappeared  from  the  middle  basin,  and  its 
constituent  parts  were  found  separated  ;  the  acid  attracted 
to  the  positive  pile  of  the  battery,  the  alkali  to  the  negative. 
This  astonishing  result,  followed  up  by  other  experiments, 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  chemical  energies  may  be  in- 
creased, diminished,  or  even  inverted,  by  the  superinduc- 
lion  of  electric  powers  homogeneous  with  or  dissimilar 
from  their  own.  This  metastasis  in  the  hands  of  phy- 
siological inquirers  promises  to  conduct  them  to  discoveries 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  functions  of  life.  I  flatter 
myself  that  it  is  now  actually  in  such  hands." 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
well  acquainted  with  foreign  languages.  And  in  all 
his  labours  and  researches  there  aro  a  tone  and  tem- 
per, and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  admirably 
expressed,  and  in  their  influence  excellent.  1  he 
same  feeling  breathes  throughout  "  Salmonia  or  Days  of 
Fly-flshing."*       Not  a  few  of  the  most  beautiful  pheno- 

Tho  Salmonia,  or  days  of  Fly-6shingby  an  angler,  was 
reviewed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  XXXVllf,  pp.  503. 
(I  am  almost  assured  from  internal  evidence  and  from  se- 
veral circumstances  with  which  I  am  acnuainted)  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  My  friend  Sir  W.  had  in  his  younger  dajs 
E 
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iTiena  of  Nature  are  here  lucidly  explained.  The  work  is 
arranged  in  a  series  of  conversations  ;  and  we  are  told  in 
the  preface,  that  "these  pages  formed  the  occupation  of 
the  author  during  several  months  of  severe  and  dangerous 
illness,  when  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  attending-  lo 
more  useful  studies,  or  of  following  more  serious  pursuits. 

frreat  pleasure  in  anglinof.  To  his  intercourse  with  two  of  my 
friends  on  the  banks  ofa  trout-stream,  I  owe  a  correspondence 
with  Sir  Walter,  which  often  breaking  through  the  cloud  of 
melancholy  could  "  give  a  golden  hour."— But— for  "  the 
Salmonia"—!  never  met  with  so  powerful  a  defence  of  ang- 
ling, in  considering  the  humanity  of  the  pastime,  as  the  follow- 
ing.  We  must  deem  it  indeed  unanswerable  unless  we  pro- 
fess ourselves  disciples  of  Pythagoras.  "  Man  (says  Sir  Wal- 
ter) is  much  like  other  carnivorous  animals.  To  devour  them 
is  his  natural  occupation  :  and  it  is  only  upon  reflection,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  refined  age,  that  the  higher  classes  be- 
come desirous  to  transfer  to  others  the  toil  and  the  disgust  at- 
tending the  slaughter-house  and  the  kitchen.  Homer's  he- 
roes prostrate  the  victim  and  broil  its  flesh,  and  were,  we  must 
suppose,  no  more  shocked  with  the  moans  of  the  dying  bullock 
lan  the  «rreyhound  with  the  screams  of  the  hare.      The  dif- 


poulteVers— while  in  respect  of  game,  where  considerable  ex- 
ertion and  dexterity  is  necessary  to  accomplish  our  mirpose, 


ertion  and  dexterity  -  ,  ,-       i    •     j-m    -u- 

and  where  the  sense  of  excitement,  and  pride  in  difficulties 
surmounted  bv  our  own  address,  overbalance  our  sympathy 
with  the  pain'inflicted,  we  interdict  by  strict  laws  the  vulgar 
from  interference,  and  reserve  the  exclusive  power  of 
slaughter  for  our  own  hands.  The  sportsman  of  the  present 
day  is.  therefore,  so  far  modified  by  the  refinements  ot  society 
as  to  use  the  intervention  of  plebeian  hands  in  the  case  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  domestic  fowls  J  but  he  kills  his  deer,  Im 
hires  his  g?ouse,  and  his  partridges  for  himself :  jn.respect  to 
them,  he  is  in  a  state  of  nature.  But  if  his  retaining  this 
tonch  of  the  qualities  with  which 

«  Nature  first  made  man, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran,' 
shall  be  considered  as  a  crime  it  is^surely  equally  ^^^ human  to 
cause  to  l)e  killed,  as  it  is  to  kill ;  the  guilt,  .urely,  "t  the  en- 
minal  who  causes  a  murder  to  be  committed    must  be  the 
^ame  as  that  of  the  actual  bloodspiller       My  lady,  therefore, 
lyho  Xe^ihemaitro  d^hotcl  orders,  which  render  necessary 
imdFv  executions  in  the  piggery,  poultry-yard    and   else- 
Xre  itan  accomplice  beftire  the  fact,  and  as  guiltv  oi  occa- 
\n^  a  certain  quantity  of  pain  to  certain  unoffending  am 
s  I.  her -oodVd,  who  18  knocking  down  pheasants  m 
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They  formed  his  amusement  in  many  hours,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  unoccupied  and  tedious."  "The 
conversational  and  discursive  siyle  were  cliosen  as  be.-t 
suited  to  tlie  state  of  the  health  of  the  author,  who  whs 
incapable  of  considerable  efforts  and  long  continued  ex- 
ertion."     Tlie   volume    is  dedicated  to   Dr.  Babington, 

the  preserve,  or  catching  fish  in  the  brook.  In  short,  they 
that  say  much  about  the  inhumanity  of  killing  animals  fur 
sport,  must  be  prepared  to  reuoiince  the  equally  blameable 
practiceof  causing  them  to  be  killed,  lest  their  delicacy  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  half-convertea  Indian  squaw,  whose 
humanized  feelings  could  not  look  upon  the  tortures  of  a  cap- 
tive at  the  death-stake,  but,  nevertheless,  whose  appetite  was 
unable  to  resist  a  tempting  morsel  of  the  broiled  flesh,  con- 
veyed to  her  by  the  kindness  of  a  comrade,  as  a  consolation 
for  her  wanting  her  share  of  the  sport.  Our  diet,  in  that  case, 
would  become  rather  lean  and  Pythagorean,  much  after  the 
custom  of  our  brahminical  friend,  the  late  Joseph  Ritson.  Of 
the  hiuidreds  who  condemn  the  cruelty  of  field  sports,  how 
many  would  relish  being  wholly  deprived,  in  their  own  sensi- 
tive persons,  of  animal  food  ? 

The  Salmonia  was  written  during  Sir  Humphry's  slow  re- 
covery from  a  severe  illness ;  and  the  tone  of  the  dialogue 
reflects  throughout  what  a  good  and  great  man's  mind  might 
be  expected  to  exhibit  under  such  circumstances  :  and  under 
the  influence  of  religious  feelings,  our  author  displays  the 
true  spirit  of  philosophy.— The  following  passage,  w-liicli  con- 
cludes a  train  of  remarks  upon  the  superstitious  belief  in 
omens,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  author  of  Salmonia,  ought 
to  impose  a  check  on  that  vulgar  incredulity  which  is  dis- 
posecl  to  disbelive  all  which  it  cannot  understand.  The  pas- 
sage is  highly  philosophical. 

'  Phi/s.— Ill  my  opinion,  profound  minds  are  the  most  likely 
to  think  lightly  of  the  resources  of  human  reason  ;  and  it  is  the 

Eert,  superficial  thinker  who  is  generally  strongest  in  every 
ind  of  unbelief.  The  deep  philosopher  sees  chains  of  causes 
and  effects  so  wonderfully  and  strangely  linked  together,  that 
he  is  usually  the  last  person  to  decide  upon  the  impossibility 
of  any  two  series  of  events  being  independent  of  each  other  ; 
and,  HI  science,  so  many  natural  miracles,  as  it  were,  have 
been  brought  to  light,— such  as  the  fall  of  stones  from  meteors 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  disarming  a  thunder  cloud  by  a  metal- 
lic point,  the  production  of  lire  tVom  ice  by  a  metal  white  as 
silver,  and  referring  certain  laws  of  motion  of  the  sea  to  the 
moon,  —that  the  physical  inquirer  is  seldom  disposed  to  assert, 
confidently,  ou  any  abstruse  subjects  belonging  to  the  order  of 
natural  things,  aiad  still  less  so  on  those  relatmg  to  the  more 
mysterious  relations  of  moral  events  and  intellectual  natures.' 
Salmonia— ^f.  159,  160. 
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"  in  remembrance  of  some  delightful  days  passed  in  his 
society,  and  in  gratitude  for  an  uninterrupted  friendship  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century." 

Sir  Humphry  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  summer 
of  1828  in  fowlin-^  and  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Laybach;  and  it  has  been  told  by  a  gentleman  who 
accompanied  him  on  a  shooting  excursion,  that  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  various  parts  of  each  bird,  the  quantity 
of  digested  and  undigested  food,  &c.  was  carefully  noted 
down  by  the  observant  naturalist.  It  is  believed  thai  he 
was  preparing  for  a  large  work  on  natural  history. 

He  closed  his  mortal  career  on  May  29,  in  that  year, 
at  Geneva,  where  he  arrived  only  the  day  before  his  death. 
At  Rome  he  had  had  an  attack  of  a  paralytic  nature,  from 
which  he  was  apparently,  though  slowly  recovering  ;  but 
his  most  sanguine  friends  hardly  ventured  to  hope  that 
his  life  would  be  niuch  longer  preserved.  Lady  Davy 
had  joined  him  in  Rome,  on  hearing  of  his  alarnung  state  ; 
as  had  also  his  brother,  Dr.  John  Davy,  physician  to  the 
forces  in  Malta.* 

*  H't?  irill  1ms  a  remarkaljle  passasre  or  two.  It  wob  proved 
in  the  PrtTOcratlve  Court,  nntl  pi  o{)ate  a-rante<!  \o  Lady  Davy ^ 
ihe  relict  and  sole  executrix,  under  jt'SO.OOO.  It  is  in  tiie  tes- 
tator's own  vyritiufj,  dated  Janutiiy  3,  1827,  when  **  feeling 
more  than  common  symptoms  of  ai"ort;;lity."  He  bequeathes 
to  his  r.rotber.  Dr.  Davy  the  sum  of  ^£"300  per  annum,  Lontj 
Annuities,  and  i,4,000  to  be  realzed  by  the  sale  of  Stock, 
English  or  Foreign,  the  interest  of  ^f  3,000  thereof  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  way  he  may  think  most  Ijeneficial  for  the  interest 
of  his  sisters,  particularly  his  mairied  sister,  and  his  godson 
JIumphvj.  He  also  leaves  ti»  his  !.rother  all  his  chemical 
book^,  chem.cal  MSS.,  apparatus;,  sporting  tackle,  medals, 
uiid  the  silver  venison  dish  made  fiom  the  Rnmford  medal. 
There  are  st-veral  legacies  ef  it  100  and  iSO  each  to  profe-^- 
Bional  friends,  amontj  wliom  are  Drs.  Wauch,  Babington,  iVil- 
ion,  and  Mr.  Brodie. 

There  are  ihit-e  codlciles  to  the  will,  dated  respectivelv, 
Rome,  .November  18,  1828,  February  19,  1829,  and  March  18, 
1829;  !)y  the  former  of  which  he  bequeathes  lo  his  "  kixd  and 

AFFECTIONATE   NUIJSE,"  JoSEPRIX  E    DeLATE,  DAI  GHTER    OF   AX 

Innkeepek,  at  l.aybach,  in  lllvria,  the  sum  of  i^^  100  or  a  sum 
ecjuivalent  to  1,000  florins :  in  a  subsequent  c- dicile  he  re- 
vokes this  bequest,  and  substitutes  one  of  500  tiorins  or  jf50. 
To  his  brothei,  Dr.  Dart/,  he  bequeathes  the  copyrigist  and 
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Tlie  event  was  no  sooner  known  than  his  v/idow 
received  the  condolences  of  tt)e  most  distinguished  indi- 
viduals of  the  place  ;  amongst  whom  were  PJr.  A.  de 
Condolle,  the  eminent  botanist,  and  Mr.  Sismondi,  the 
historian  ;  both  equally  beloved  for  their  amiable  cha- 
racter, and  illustrious  throughout  Europe  for  their  works. 
Mr.  de  Condolle  took  charge  of  all  the  details  of  the 
interment  ;  and  the  government  of  the  Canton,  the 
academy  of  Genera,  the  consistory  of  the  Genevan  Church, 
and  the  societies  of  arts,  and  of  natural  philosophy  and 
history,  together  with  nearly  all  the  English  residents, 
accompanied  the  remains  to  the  burying-ground,  where 
the  English  service  was  performed  by  the  Hev.  John 
Magers,  and  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Burge?s. 

Sir  Humphry  died  without  issue;  and  his  Baronetcy 
has  become  extinct.  The  "  allusive"  arms  assigned  to 
him  by  the  heralds,  engraved  above  his  portrait,  are,  Sable, 
a  chevron  engrailed  Erminois  between  two  annulets  in 
chief  Or,  and  in  base  a  flame  Proper,  encompassed  by  a 
chain  Sable,  issuant  from  a  civic  wreath  Or.  Crest :  out 
of  a  civic  wreath  Or,  an  elephant's  head  Sable,  ear  Or, 
tusks  Argent,  the  proboscis  attached  by  a  line  to  a   ducal 

profits  arisine  from  the  sale  of  Salmonirt,  or  any  other  pnbli- 
c^lions  <>!' ]j!s;  with  the  exception  ol"  My  Vision,  which  bore- 
quests  Lady  Davy  to  pnhlisb,  tihould  she  and  bis  friends 
consider  it  useiiil  or  instructive  to  tl.e  pn'.l  c.  &c.  he.  He 
also  rtqTiests  rin^-s  to  l»e  e'ivon  tn  bis  friends,  aninng-  -vrhoni  be 
pHiticulari'/e3  3/r.  Knight,  Mr.  Pf.pys,  and  I\Ir.  Ifatchett ;  and 
ronciude*  by  oKsiRinG  to  ee  bokikd  where  ue  die-j,  adding, 

**   NaTIRA  curat  9UA9  RELIQDIAS." 

Two  explanatory  paofrs  are  appended  to  this  vr\\],  by 
•which  be  requests  Lady  Davy  (on  irhose  hi^ru  sense  of  htiiiouV 
and  justice  be  places  itio  most  implicit  reliance)  to  beq\i3ath 
on  her  decease  the  different  services  of  plate  of  which  be  died 
possessed,  incliidins:  those  prei^ejited  to  him  l>y  the  Emperor 
yof  Ru«-Bi'a,  the  co.nmilteej  of  conl-owners  tor  tiie  iuTenlitin  of 
the  safety  lamp,  &c.  to  his  hrtttlier  if  be  survive  her,  and  if 
not,  to  hit.  eldest  child,  should  he  \,e  in  a  situatio:'.  to  use  if. 
Should,  however,  such  be  not  the  case,  then  it  is  to  be  ho^d  or 
melted  down,  and  the  proceeds  to  ho  rp[)lied  by  the  Royal 
SticicUy  in  foundinp:  tn  annual  medal  to  t.e  awarue<i  lor  tho 
most  useful  discovery  in  ciiemiti'.ry  in  England  or  Angic- 
America. 
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coronet  around  the  neck  Or.    Motto,  Igne  constricto  vita 


*  The  following  -works,  of  which  Sir  Humpliry  Davy  is 
Ihe  author,  attest  the  debt  which  the  world  owes  to  his  great 
mind  and  nneritorions  exertions  : 

Chemical  and  Philosophical  Researches,  rhiefly  concern- 
ing Nitrous  Oxide  and  its  Respiration.     1800,  8vo. 

A  Syllahusof  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Institution.    1802,  8vg. 

A  Discourse,  introductory  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Che- 
mistry.   1802,  8vo. 

Electro-Chemical  Researches  on  the  Decomposition  of 
the  Earths;  with  Observations  on  the  Metals  obtained  from 
the  Alkaline  Earths,  and  an  Amalgam  procured  from  Am- 
monia. 

Lecture  on  a  Plan  for  Improving  the  Royal  Institution^ 
and  making  it  permanent.    1810,  8vo. 

Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy.    1812,  8vo. 

Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  in  a  Course  of 
Lectures  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  1813,  4to.  and 
8vo. 

Practical  Hints  on  the  application  of  Wire-ffauze  to 
Lamps,  for  preventing  explosions  in  Coal-mines.    1816,  8vo. 

Six  Diicourses  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society,  at  their 
Anniversary  Meetings,  en  the  award  ofthe  Royal  and  Copley 
Medals  preceded  by  an  Address  to  the  Society,  delivered  in 
1800,  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Science."    4to. 

The  following  chronological  series  will  show  the  number 
and  value  of  the  articles  contributed  by  Sir  Humphry  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions : 

Account  of  some  Galvanic  Combinations  formed  by  the 
Arrangement  of  single  Metallic  Plates  and  Fluids,  analagous 
to  the  New  Galvanic  Apparatus  of  Mr.  Volta.    1801. 

Account  of  some  experiments  and  observations  on  the 
constituent  parts  of  certain  Astringent  Vegetables,  and  on 
their  operation  in  Tanning.    1803. 

An  account  of  some  analyiical  experiments  on  a  Mineral 
Production  from  Devonshire,  consisting  principally  of  Alumine 
and  Water.    1805. 

On  a  method  of  analysin?  stones,  containing  fixed  Alkali^ 
by  means  of  Boracic  Acid.     Ibid. 

The  Bakerian  Lecture  on  some  Chemical  Agencies  of 
electricity.    1807. 

The  Bakerian  Lecture  on  some  new  phenomena  of  Che- 
mical Changes  produced  by  Electricity,  particularly  the 
decomposition  ofthe  fixed  Alkalies,  and  the  exhibition  ofthe 
new  substances  which  constitute  their  basis,  and  on  the 
general  nature  of  Alkaline  bodies.     1808. 

The  Bakerian  Lecture;  an  Account  of  some  new  analy- 
tical researches  on  the  nature  of  certain  Bodie^^  particularly 
the  Alkalies,  Phosphorus,  Sulphur,  Caibonaceous  Matter,  and 
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t   should   have  said,  that  Sir  Humphrv  died  at  the 
:eof51.+ 


the  Acids  hitherto  undecompoimded  ;  with  some  general  Oh- 
eervatioiis  on  Chemical  Theory.     18U9. 

Now  Analytical  Researches  on  the  Nature  of  certain 
Bodies ;  beinj^  an  Appendix  to  the  Bakerian  Lecture  ibr 
1808. 

The  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1809,  in  some  new  Electro-Che- 
mical researches  on  various  obiectSj  particularly  the  Metallic 
Bodies  from  the  Alkalies  nnd  the  Earths,  and  on  some  Combi- 
nations of  Hydrogen.    1810. 

Researches  on  the  Oxymuriatic  Acid,  its  nature  and 
Combinations,  and  on  the  Elements  of  the  Muriatic  Acid  ; 
with  some  Experiments  on  Sulphur  and  Phophorus,,  made  in 
the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  InstitutioUi     Ibid. 

The  Bakerian  Lecture,  on  some  of  the  Combinations  of 
Oxymuriatic  Gas  and  Oxygen,  and  on  the  chemical  relations 
of  these  principles  to  Inflammable  Bodies.  1811.  Also  ano- 
ther paper  in  the  same  volume  in  continuation  of  the  subject. 

On  some  combinations  of  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur,  and  on 
son>e  other  subjects  of  Cliemical  Inquiry,     lJil2. 

Two  papers  on  a  new  Detonating  Compound.     1813. 

Some  experiments  and  observations  on  the  Substances 
produced  in  different  chemical  Processes  on  Fluor  Spar; 
Ibid. 

An  Account  of  some  new  Experiments  on  the  Fhioric  Com- 
pounds ;  with  some  observations  on  other  objects  of  Chemical 
Inquiry.    1814i. 

Some  experiments  and  Observations  on  a  new  substance^ 
which  becomes  a  violet-coloured  Gas  by  Heat.     Ibid. 

Further  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Iodine.     Ibid. 

Some  Experiments  on  the  Combustion  of  the  Diamond, 
and  other  Carbonaceous  substances.     I  hid. 

Some  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Colours  used 
in  Paintini?  by  the  Ancients^    181.5. 

Some  lOxperiments  on  a  Solid  Compound  of  Iodine  and 
Oxygen,  and  on  its  Chemical  Agencies.     Ibid. 

On  the  Action  of  Acids  on  the  Salts  usually  called 
Hvperoxymuriates,  and  on  the  Gases  produced  from  thenii 
Ib'id.        ' 

On  the  Fire-Damp  of  Coal  Mines^  and  on  Metliods  <»f 
lighting  the  Mines  so  as  to  prevent  explosion;  an  Accoinit 
ot  an  invention  for  giving  Light  in  explosive  Mixiures  of 
Fire-Damp  in  Coal-Klines,  by  consuming  the  Fire-Daiui-  ? 
and  further  Experiments  on  the  Combustion  of  explosive  Mix- 

+  1  have  just  read  Sir  H.  Davy's  •'  Consolations  in  Travel, 
or  the  La^t  D.iysoCa  PliilosopMer."  it  is  a  most  interestiiu' 
work.  — But  every  believer  in  Cbristianity  must  be  delighted 
with  llie  passages,  where  Sir  H.  speaks  ot'the  reasonableness 
olour  Holy  Religion  ais  shewn  irom  the  early  history  of  man. 
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Tliat  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  as  succeeding  Sir 
Humphry  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society,  has 
"  caught  the  mantle  of  Elijah,"  was  a  remark  of  one 
uho    is    well    able   to    appreciate    Mr.   Gilbert's   merits. 

tnres  confined  by  Wire  Gauze ;  with  some  Observations  on 
Flame.    1816. 

Some  Researches  on  Flame  ;  and  some  new  Experiments 
a,nd  Observaticms  on  the  Combustion  of  Gaseous  Mixtures; 
v.ith  an  Account  of  a  Method  of  preservinsf  continued  Lisjht  in 
JNiixturesof  inrtarnmable  Gases,  and  Air  without  P'iame.  1817. 

On  the  Fallacy  of  the  Experiments  in  which  Water  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Decomposition  of  Chlorine. 
1818. 

New  Experiments  on  some  of  the  Combinations  of  Phos- 
phorus.    Ibid. 

Observations  on  the  Formation  of  INIists  in  particular 
Situations.     1819. 

On  the  Magnetic  Phenomena  produced  by  Electricity. 

Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Papyi-i  found  in  the 
Ruins  of  Hercui^neum. 

Researches  on  the  Magnetic  Phenomena  produced  by 
Electricity,  with  some  new  Experiments  on  the  properties  of 
Electrified  Bodies,  in  their  relation  to  their  conducting  Po- 
wers and  Temperature. 

On  the  Electrical  Phenomena  exhibited  in  Vacuo. 

On  the  state  of  Water  and  Aeriform  Matter  in  Cavities 
found  in  certain  Crystal?. 

On  a  new  Phenomenon  of  Electro-magnetism. 

On  the  Condensation  of  Muriatic  Gas  into  the  Liquid 
form. 

On  the  Application  of  Liquids  formed  by  the  Conden- 
sation of  Gases  as  Mechanical  Agents— v/ith  Appendix. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Application  of 
Electrical  Combinations  to  the  Preservation  of  the  Copper 
Sheathing  of  Ships. 

The  Bakerian  Lecture  on  the  relations  of  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Chang-es.    1826. 

On  the  Phenomenon  of  Volcanoes.     1828. 

An  account  of  some  Experimmts  on  the  Torpedo. 

To  Mcholson's  Journal  lis  ccir/niuuicaled  : 

An  Account  of  some  Experiments  made  with  the  Galvanic 
Apparatus  of  Signor  Volta.    1801. 

Note  respecting  the  abwcrption  of  Nitrous  Go,  by 
solutions  of  green  sulphate   and  muriate  of  iron.     ISOi?. 

To  the  Philosophical  Magazine  : 

A  few  additioiial  practical  observations  on  the  wire-gauze 
Safely  Lamps  for  mines.     1816. 

SuggeBtions  arising  irora  Inspections  of  wire-gauze  Lamp* 
in  taeir  working  state  in  Mines.     Ibid. 


'  "-;—  *y  J/uiKi^^r.,  frarn.  a  J'n/ii^  tyBc*'^- 
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But  this  i?  faint  praise.  The  Royal  Society,  1  ven- 
ture to  aflirm,  has  not  had  a  President  so  perfectly 
qualified  to  fill  the  chair  as  Mr.  Gilbert,  since  the  days 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. + 

In  closinj^  this  section  I  have  to  state,  that  the  last 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  was 
held  at  Penzance,  on  the  IGili  of  October,  ]HV.) — that 
Davies  Gilbert  was  in  tiie  chair,  and  that  according  to  the 
1  6th  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  the  Society  was  con- 
sidered as  fixed  on  a  basis  of  permanent  security. ]{; 

+  PRESIDENTS  of  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 
As  communicated  to   me  hi/  Daoiei   (rilbert,   P.   R.  S. 

TEARS. 

William,  Viscount   Broiincker April  22,  1663  14 

Sir  Josi'ph  Williamson,  Knight November  30,  1677  3 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Kiiiijht Novenil>er  30,  1680  2 

Sir  John  Hoskins,   Barl..... NovGinlier  30,  16R2  1 

S.r  Cyril  Wyche,  Burt Novemher  30,  1(>83  i 

Samiipl  Pepys,   Esq Decomher     1,1684  2 

John,  Earl  (if  Carbery November  30,  16S6  3 

Thomas     Earl    of    Pembroke    ^^^^2  :^^^emher  50,  U^^  1 

Montgomery S 

Sir  Robert  Southwell,  Knijrht Derpmher     1,  16P0  5 

Charles,  Earl  of  Halifax November  SO,  1693  3 

John,  Lord  Somers November  SO,  16^)8  5 

SIR  ISAAC   NEWTON November  30,  1703  'J4 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dart November  SO,  1  7''27  14 

Martin   Folkes,  Ei^q   November  30,  1741  U 

Georire,  Earl  of  Macclesfield November  30,  i'-t2  1- 

James,  Earl  of  Moron November  30,  1764  4 

James  Burrow,  Esq.  October  27,  1768. 

James  West,  Esq November  30,  1768  4 

James  Uurroic,  Esq.  July  7.  1772. 

Sir  John  Prinp:le.  Bart Noveml>er  30,  1772  6 

Sir  Joseph   Banks,  Barl November  30,  1778  42 

Willinm  Hyde  WoUaston,  31.  D.  June  29,  1820. 

Sir  Humphry  IJavy,  Bart November  30,  1820  7 

Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.  I^oveniber  13,  1827. 
Davies  Gilbert,  Esq Noveiiiber  30,  1827 

i  Araoncf  the  Members  present  were  Lords  Falmouth  and 
De  Duuslanvillc,  Sir  R.  R.  Vvwan,  E.  W.  W.  Pendarves, 
Esq.  J.  S.  Enys,  Esq.  and  G.  C.'Fox,  Esq.  An  interestina^  se- 
ries of  organic  remains,  boi  h  animal  and  vc^jetablc  with  wood- 
tin,  &c.  «^c.  from  Happy  Union  stream-work  at  Peutuiui  near 
St.  Austeil,  were  presented  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Colenso,  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  paper  which  was  read  before  the  Society. 
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SECTION   IIL 


MEDICINE. 


In  these  sketches  I  proposed  to  draw  out  from 
amidsta  numerous  assemblage,  (perhaps  to  decimate  if  my 
poor  blazoning  be  disgrace)  those  only  whose  reputation 
has  spread  far  beyond  '*  the  smoke*  of  their  own  chim- 
neys." 

I  shall,  therefore,  pass  over  all  our  medical  men,  ex- 
cept Glynn,  Borlase,  and  Luke. 

Dr.  Glynn  or  Clobery,  of  a  family  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Cornwall,  born  August  5,1719,  at  Kellandnear 
Bodmin,  and  educated  at  EtOQ  on  the  foundation,  was 
admitted  scholar  of  King's-College  in  1737;  B.  A. 
1741  ;  M.  A.  1745;  M.  D.  1758  ;  and  fellow  of  the 
CoUegeof  Physicians,  1763.  He  first  practised  physic 
at  Richmond;  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
continued  till  hi* death  February  8th,  1800.  Dr.  Glynn 
changed  his  name  to  Clobery  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of 
a  relation,  who  bequeathed  to  him  some  property;  but 
he  was  usually  addressed  in  his  paternal  name. 

His  intimacy  with  the  first  characters,  among  whom 
was  the  Poet  Gray,  was  a  sufficient  testimony  of  his 
merit.  Alas !  his  prescription  for  his  friend  Gray,  in 
July  1771,  was  of  no  avail.  Mason  speaks  of  him  with 
respect  and  esteem. 

*   n  Trarpicoc  KaxvoQ^  &C.  &c. 
I  allude  not  to  living  characters  ;   amoncr  whom  I  might 
name  Taunton,  Carlton  and  perhaps  several  others,  whose 
reputation  will  probably  eclipse  that  of  Glynn,  Borlase,  or 
Luke. 
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In  the  Chattertonian  controversy  hejoinoj  his  friend 
Mathias  ;  fighting  totia  viribus  ;  and  indeed  his 
strength  was  almost  broken  down*  in  the  confhct.  The 
effluvia  from  mouldering  MSS.,  as  the  antiquary  ran- 
sacked the  Rowleian  chest,  had  well  nigh  overpowered 
the  physician. 

I  should  add,  that  *'  with  all  his  honours  thick  about 
him;"  Dr.  G.  was  uniformly  mindful  of  his  native 
county,  and  (one  proof  among  many  others  of  his 
attachment  to  Cornwall)  would  never  take  a  fee  of  a 
Cornish  man. 

His  life  was  indeed  one  uniform  course  of  integrity 
and  benevolence.  Thouojh  for  a  long  series  of  years  his 
practice  was  extensive,  and  his  establishment  confined 
within  the  walls  of  a  college  on  a  plan  of  most  temperate 
and  strict  ceconomy,  his  effects  scarcely  exceeded  ^10,000 
including  the  bequest  of  his  relation.  In  what  manner 
he  applied  the  principal  part  of  his  professional  emolu- 
ments is  best  known  to  those  who  were  supported  or  as- 
sisted by  his  beneficence.  His  faculties  were  clear  and 
vigorous  within  a  very  short  time  of  his  decease. 

During  his  illness,  sensible  of  his  gradual  decay,  he 
expressed  nothing  but  resignation  and  kindness  :  and  he 
expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan.  Agreeably  to  his 
repeated  directions,  he  was  interred  in  the  vault  of  the 
chapel,  in  a  private  manner,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  On  this  occasion,  the  members  of  the 
college  only  attended.  But  though,  in  this  instance,  it 
was  the  laudable  duty  of  his  executor  to  comply  with  his 
desire,  yet  the  voice  of  public  gratitude  required  some 
more  eminent  mark  of  respect  to  be  paid  to  so  bright  and 
unprecedented  an  example  of  public  virtue. 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  therefore.  Dr.  Mansel,  ac- 
tuated by  a  sincere  regard  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
(ilynn,   communicated  to   the  gentlemen  of  the  univer- 

♦  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Glynn,  by  Mr.  Kerrick,  was  engraved 
t»y  Facius  in  1793.  ^ 
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sity  his  intention  to  accompany  the  friends  of  the  Doctor, 
in  mourning,  from  Trinity  College  to  St.  Mary's  church, 
on  the  following  Sunday.  The  procession  consisted  of 
the  heads  of  houses,  the  noblemen,  and  a  numerous  body 
of  Masters  of  Arts  :  and  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  fellow  of  King's  College. 

Dr.  Glynn  bequeathed  to  his  college  £9000. 

That  Dr.  John  Bingham  Borlase  was  equally 
celebrated  with  Dr.  Glynn,  I  would  by  no  means  assert. 
But  his  practice  was  confined  to  the  extremity  of  the 
island.  Of  the  family  of  Dr.  Borlase  the  historian  (who 
was  his  great  uncle),  he  was  born  at  Penzance  in  1753. 
Pie  had  practised  there  as  surgeon  and  apothecary  about 
30  year.3  ;  when  he  was  created  M.  D.  by  a  diploma  from 
Aberdeen.  Of  his  classical  attainments  and  taste,  as  well 
as  his  surgical  skill,  I  had  frequently  heard  before  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  him.  This  circum- 
stance happened  some  years  ago,  at  the  Launceston  as- 
sizes ;  when  he  displayed  such  knowlege  in  anaiomy, 
and  spoke  in  so  masterly  a  manner  on  the  case  before  him, 
as  raised  the  admiration  of  the  court.  His  familiarity 
with  the  subject  (as  Baron  Thom.pson  observed  to  the 
jury)  was  in  nothing  more  discoverable,  than  the  ability 
to  divest  his  language  of  technical  terms.  The  name  of 
Borlase* awakened  the  hope  of  information  and  entertain- 
ment ;  but  the  performance  far  exceeded  the  promise. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Land's-End,  I  conceive,  is 
not  quite  '  Boeotian.'  At  Penzance,  likewise,  Dr.  Luke 
was  born.  His  apprenticeship  as  surgeon  and  apothecary, 
he  served  under    Mr.  Moyle,  of  Marazion.       He   then 

+  The  following  quotation  inserted  in  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature,  p.  146,  note  (a),  9lhedit.  as  apposite  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Glynn  is  but  the  echo  of  every  heart  that 
has  known,  and  admired,  and  felt,  the  exemplary  virtucB  of 
the*'  lov'd  lapis." 

lalpiKuflalog,    (piXoCiopoc,     teat     acwpocofcr/lor,    oi^o-k- 
u)\o~y   yivvaio',  rtiov    ctop(/u/]?;c,  6(noQ,  CLKaiog,    tvcxi^rjCy 
''jiig  atcpny  rrjr  -rraiceiag  eXrjXoKut^. 
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went  to  London,  where  he  practised  as  a  surgeon  ;  and 
to  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  Hotel  de  Dieu.  Return- 
ing to  Cornwall,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Zachary  Johns,  and  afterwards  with  Mr.  Head,  both 
surgeons  ai»d  apothecaries  of  Helston,  After  several 
years,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  a  rank  to  which,  it  is 
said,  he  would  not  have  aspired  but  for  his  attachment  to 
Miss  Vyvyan,  aunt  to  Sir  R.  R.  Vyvyan,  of  Trelowarren  ; 
whonn,thus  dignified,  he  approached  in  form  and  married  ; 
and  then  commenced  his  high  medical  careerat  Falmouth. 
And  high,  indeed,  it  was.  For  his  elevation  above  his 
brethren  was  so  palpable,  that  his  brethren  vailed  their 
bonnets  to  him,  "  one  and  all."  But  he  almost  sank  a 
martyr  to  his  popularity.  Travelling  night  and  day  over 
roads  that  were  all  but  foundrous — crossing  rivers  and 
creeks  and  harbours  with  the  certainty  of  a  catarrh,  though 
he  might  escape  a  watery  grave,*  he  at  length  determined 
upon  removing  to  Exeter.+ 

AndJ  there  was  he  no  sooner  to  all  appearance  set- 

*  Falmouth,  Saturday,  Jav.  1805. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  been  twice  at  Helford  Passag^e  this  week  for  the 
express  purpose  of  coming  over  to  see  you,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  return  re  infecta,  the  boat  not  passino- — tlie  last  time, 
on  Thursday,  I  caught  a  very  severe  cold  by  waitiuir  on  the 
beach  and  have  f»een  confined  ever  since.— Your  cJinplaints 
are  certainly  of  the  gouty  kind.  I  will,  when  I  see  you,  which 
I  hope  will  be  in  a  few  days,  lay  down  some  rules  for  your 
direction,  and  am  very  truly  your  obliged,  &c. 

STEPHEN  LUKE. 

+  Whilst  Dr.  Luke  was  resident  at  Cambridge,  Doctor 
Pearce  (a  native  of  St.  Keverne  and  Dean  of  Ely)  wus  seized 
with  apoplexy,  and  owed  his  recovery  to  the  Doctor's  prompt 
assistance. 

I  Dr.  Luke  had  a  quickness  in  detecting  the  cause  of  a 
disease,  whi(  h  few  possess,  even  in  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. The  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Enys,  of  Enys,  may  be  in- 
stanced among  others,  as  a  striking  proof  of  his  penetration 
and  skill.  That  Mr.  Enys's  complaints  were  owing  to  a 
disease  of  the  heart,  was  perceived  by  Dr.  Luke,  and  as 
decisively  pronounced  ;  and  the  various  symptoms  that  would 
arise  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  till  its  fatal  termination, 
were  foretold  with  an  accuracy  astonishing  to  common  ob- 
servers. To  this  accomplished  Physician  I  owe  the  recovery 
of  my  wife  from  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.  But  (much 
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tied,  than  to  the  sore  disappoinment  of  that  City  and  Its 
neighbourhood,  he  flew  to  London.  In  London,  where 
great  talents  and  adequate  exertions  are  sure  of  success, 
his  merits  were  duly  rated  :  and  his  whole  time  was 
occupied  in  prescribing  the  means  of  health  or  of  reco- 
very from  illness  to  people  of  all  stations  who  applied  to 
him  for  advice.  His  residence  was  in  Cavendish-square, 
where  he  died  suddenly  on  the  29lh  of  April,  1829. 

more  interesting:  to  the  pnblic)  I  was  indebted  to  Dr.  L.  for 
observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Cornwall ;  in  reference  «o 
which  he  writes:  — 

Wy  dear  Sir, 
You  must  consider  me  \or\g  before  this  either  very  rude 
or  nee'lig'ent,  and  I  should  scarcely  hope  for  pardon  were  you 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  my  irrecrular  conduct. — 
From  the  time  I  received  your  kind  invitation  to  this  day,  I 
have  been  promisino:  myself  the  pleasure  of  spending;  a  day 
with  you  and  been  constantly  disappointed.  As  the  summer 
radvances  I  expect  more  leisure,  when  I  shall  seize  the  firs 
opportunity  to  convince  you  that  I  am  at  your  service  for  what 
I  promised.    And  I  am  your  faithful  and'ohli^ed  friend. 

STEPHEN  LUKE. 
Falmouth,  Jpril  5,  l^Oi. 

Again,  in  a  letter  long  after;  — 

Falmouth,  March  12,  1806. 
My  dear  Sir, 

From  the  length  of  time  that  my  promise  has  been  made 
I  can  claim  no  consideration  from  you  tor  the  hasty  manner 
in  which  I  have  committed  to  paper  the  few  ohservalions 
accompanying  this  letter.  I  do  not  fabricate  an  excuse  how- 
over  in  telling  you  that  I  have  not  had  a  moment's  leisure, 
that  has  not  been  stolen  from  my  meat  or  my  sleep,  to  accom- 
plish even  the  ili-digested  composition  now  sent  you.  You 
will  of  course  make  what  you  please  of  it — but  do  not  let  it  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  in  any  other  form  than  as  a  part  of 
the  materials,  without  'the  maker's  name.  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  the  trouble  I  have  given  you  for  so  inconsiderable 
a  return.    I  remain  most  faithtuUy  yours, 

STEPHEN  LUKE. 

My  last  interview  with  Dr.  Luke  was  at  St.  Gluvias; 
dining  at  Canon  Howell's:  where  our  pleasure  in  accidef>- 
tally  meeting  was,  I  believe,  reciprocal.  He  was  obliged  to 
part  from  us  abruptly.  But  before  he  left  Penryn,  he  favoured 
me  with  the  following  note.  "  It  vill  gratify  you  to  hear,  that 
"  in  Scotland  your  name  (rierhtly  pronounced  too— Pohvlieele) 
"  is  familiar  to  many  whom  I  visited.  The  Ladies,  in  parti- 
"  cular,  were  well  acquainted  with  your  poetry,  and  repeated 
'•  stanzas  from  your  poems  con  amore.  This  should  put  to 
"  shame  a  great  number  of  our  Cornish  Cousins  who  profess 
"  to  read  poetry  but  never  read  yours." 
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SECTION  IV 


LAW. 


The  most  learned  in  the  Law,  whom  Cornwall  has 
produced,  were  Noye  and  Buller. 

William  Noye,  attorney-general  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  the  First,  was  the  son  of 
William  Noye,  of  St.  Berian.  He  was  born  in 
1577.  In  1593,  he  entered  at  Exeter  College,  where 
he  continued  three  years  in  close  application  to  his  stu- 
dies. Thence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  study  the 
common  law,  in  the  knowlege  of  which  he  became  very 
eminent.  He  was  chosen  to  represent  the  borough  of 
Flelslon,  in  his  own  county,  towards  the  end  of  James's 
reign,  in  two  parliaments  ;  in  both  of  which  he  shewed 
himself  a  professed  enemy  to  the  King's  prerogative.  In 
1625  he  was  chosen  a  burgess  for  St.  Ives,  in  which  Par- 
liament, and  another  following,  he  continued  the  same 
popular  patriot  ;  till  at  length  the  court  condescended  to 
convince  him  of  his  errors,  by  making  him  attorney-ge- 
neral, October  27th,  1631. 

In  order  to  restore  his  health,  which  had  been  much 
impaired  by  continual  drudgery,  he  retired  to  Tunbridge 
Weils,  in  July  ;  where  meeting  with  no  relief  from  the 
waters,  he  died  in  August,  1634,  and  was  buried  at  New 
Brentford.  The  King  was  much  ailected  by  his  death,  and 
the  clergy  more.  And  archbishop  Laud  particularly  made 
this  observation  in  his  diary.  "  I  have  lost  a  near  friend 
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ia  him,  and  the  church  the  greatest  she  had  of  his   condi- 
tion, since  she  needed  any  such."+ 

*   '•  William  Koye,  (according  to    Hals,)   was  born     at 
Pentlre,  in  the  parish  of  Berian  ;    and   was   prevented   only 
by  death  from  building:  a  "  noble  house  here,  having  brought 
vast   quantities  of  suitable  materials  to   this  y)lace,  in  order 
thereto."      HaWs  MSS.  in  Burian.       But  it  appears,   that, 
at  one  time,   he    made     Carnanton   in    Mawgan,  his     resi- 
dence.     Carnunton  (says  Hals)    '*  was  lately  the  dwelling  of 
"William  Noyeof  Peudre,  Esq.  farraour  thereof  ;  who  was  first 
bred  a  student  at  law,  in    Lincoln's  Inn  ;    afterwards    hauing 
taken  his  degrees  therein,  he  was  chosen  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  towne  of  St.  lues  or  Mitchel,  in   Cornwall,  in 
which  capacitie  he  stood  for  som  Parliaments,  in  the   becrin- 
ningeof  the  reigne  of  King  Charles  Land  was  specially  famous 
for  beinge  one  of  the  boldest,  and  stoutestchampions  of  the  stib- 
jects  liberty  in  Parliament,  that  the  westerne  parts  of  Enaland 
afforded;  which  beinge  obserued   by  the  court   party,  Kinge 
Charles  was  advized  by  his  cabinet  councill,  that  it  wold  be  a 
prudent  course  to  divert  the  force  and  power  of  Noye's  skill, 
Jogick,  and  rhetorique,  an  other  waye  ;    by   gininge  him  som 
court  preferment.      Wherevpon  Kinge  Charles  made  him  his 
Atturney  Generall  1631,  by  which  expedient  he  was  soone 
metamorphized,  from  an  asserter  of  the  subject*s  liberty   and 
property,    to    a   most    zealous  and    violent  promoter  of  the 
•lespotick  and    arbitrary    prerogatiue  or  monarchy  of    his 
Prince  ;    soe  that  like   the  image    of   Janus    at  Rome,  he 
looked  forward  and  backward,  and  by  means  thereof  greatly 
enriched    himsolfe. — Amongst    other  things   he  is  reflected 
vpon  by  our  chronologers,  for  beinge  the  principal  contriuer 
of  the  ship  money  tax,  layd  by  Kinge  Charles  vpon  his  sub- 
jects forsettinge  forth  a  nauye,  or  fleet  of  shipps  at  sea,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Lords  or  Commons  in   Parliament ;    which 
moneys  were  raysed  by  writt  to  the  sheriffs  of  all  countys  and 
commissioners,  and  for  a  longe  tyme  brought  into  the  exche- 
quer twenty  thousand   pound  per  mensem,  to  the  greate  dis- 
tast  of  the  Parliament,  the  layety  and   clergye,   who  declard 
against  it  as  an  vnlawfull  tax.     Tseuertheless  all  the  twelve 
judges  alter  I^oyes  death,  except  Hutton  and  Crooke,  gaue 
their  opinions  and  hands  to   the  contrary,  in  Hamdens  case, 
Tiz.  Branston,   Finch,   Dauenport,   Denham,  Jon^s,   Trevor, 
Vernon,  Barkley,  Crawley,  and  Weston.     See  jBa^'er's  Chron. 
printed  1656.        Howeuer,  out  of  kindness  to  the  clergye,  the 
Kinge  writ  to  all  the  sheriffs  of  England,  requiring   that  the 
clergye  possessed  of  parsonages  or  rectorys,  should    not  be 
assessed  aboue  a  tenth  part  of  the  land  rate  of  their  seuerall 
parishes;    and   that    regard   shold   be   had  to  vicars  accord- 
ingly, by  which  rule  the  quantum  or  sume  of  this  ship  money 
tax  l»y  the  month  may  be  calculated.      But   1   shall  conclude 
this  paragraph  of  JVoye,  in  the  words  of  Hammon  Le  Strange, 
Esq.  in  the  life  of  King   Charles  I,  viz.      Noye  became  soe 
servilly  addicted  to  the  King's    prerogatiue,  by  lerretinge 
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"  Sagacious,   witty,  learned    but    unprincipled"  are 
the  epithets  most  descriptive  of  Noye.t 

vp  old  penal  statutes,  and  devisingfe  new  exactions,  for  the 
small  tyme  he  enjoyed  his  power,  that  he  was  the  most  pesti- 
lent vexation  to  the  subject,  that  this  latter  affe  aff.irded,  &c. 
He  dyed  ahout  the  yeare  1635;  and  lyes  hnrid  in  the  church 
of  St.  Maucfan,  with  an  inscription  on  a  stone  to  this  purpose  : 
here  lyes  the  tiody  of  Wm.  Noye,  Esq.  some  tyme  Attorney 
Generall,  to  King:  Charles  I.  This  gentleman  writ  that  ex- 
cellent booke  of  the  lawe,  called  Noy's  Reports.  He  had 
issne,  Edward  Noye,  his  eldest  son,  kill'd  in  a  duell  soon  after 
his  father's  death  ;  and  Humphry  Noye  his  second  son,  of 
whome  in  his  father's  will,  whereby  his  estate  was  settled  on 
those  his  children,  I  am  told  are  those  express  words  written  — 
Imp.  1  {riue  all  my  lands  and  tenements,  &c.  next,  and  imme- 
diately after  my  decease  to  my  son  and  heire  apparent  Ed- 
■war<l  Noye,  &c. ;  and  for  want  of  his  lejfal  issue,  to  my  second 
son  Humphry  Noye,  and  his  heirs  to  be  squander'd,  or  scat- 
ter'd,  for  that  I  can  hope  noe  better ;  which  foresight  or  pre- 
diction afterwards  accordingly  came  to  pass.  He  married 
Hester  daughter  of  the  Lord  Sands  of  Hantshire,  and  by  her 
had   issue  two  sons— William   Noye  still  aliue  at    Salisbury, 

who  married and   hath  issue;  and  Humphry  Noye 

that  dyed  without  issue  male  ;  and  Katherine  married  to 
William  Davies,  gent,  of  St.  Earth  ;  Jane  to  Richard  Davies, 
his  younger  brother;  and  Bridgman  to  John  Williams  of 
Rosworthy,  Esq.  some  tyme  commissioner  for  the  peace, 
tempore  Queen  Anne,  in  whose  right  he  is  now  in  possession 
of  this  barton  of  Carnanton,  but  by  her  he  had  no  issue.  After 
her  decease  he  married  Dorothy  daughter  of  Peter  Daye, 
Gent,  and  by  her  hath  issue,  and  giueth  for  his  arras,  the  pa- 
ternal coato  armour  of  the  Williams,  of  Dorset  or  Wiltshire  ; 
his  grandfather  cominge  from  thence  a  steward  to  the  Arnn- 
dells  of  Lanherne.  Humphry  Noye,  Esq.  aforesaid,  after  he 
had  by  ill  conduct,  riot,  and  excess,  divested  himselfe  of  the 
greate  estate  left  him  by  his  father  theAttorncy  Generall, lined 
for  many  years  on  the  charitie  of  his  friends  j  and  by  virtue 
of  his  beinge  a  commissioner  for  the  peace,  and  mostly  chair- 
man at  the  sessions,  got  severall  sums  of  tnoney  by  vn- 
righteous  practices,  in  countenancinge  and  defendinge,  ex- 
cusinge,  or  acquitting  felons  and  other  criminals  at  that  tri- 
bunal, of  which  at  last  beinge  detected,  he   was  deseruedly 

t  Noye  instructed  by  Laud  to  prosecute  Prynne,  in  his 
speech  on  the  occasion,  quaintly  says :-"  According  to 
Prynne,  Church  music  is  as  the  bleating  of  brute  beasts  :  Cho- 
risters bellow  the  tenor  like  oxen— bark  a  counterpoise  like 
dogs,  roar  out  a  treble  like  bulls,  grunt  out  a  bass  like  hogs  : 
Bisliops  are  silk  and  satin.  Divine's  Christmas  is  the  Devil's 
Christmas.  Christ  was  himself  a  Puritan.— See  Wood's 
Athen.  Oxon,  Vol.  111.  col.  146 -and  see  Ru&hworth,  Vol.  11^ 
p. 223, 234. 
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Sir  Francis  Buller,  Bart,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  CommoQ  Pleas,  was  born   at  ]\iorval:  the 

struck  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace,  by  John  Earle  of 
Radnor,  Gustos  Rotulorum  ;  after  which  ^rowiiicj-e  scandalous 
for  these  and  other  misdemeanours,  he  was  s'ighted  by  his 
former  friends,  and  put  to  great  hardship* ,  to  f^et  a  subsis- 
tance  necessary  for  the  life  of  man.  (His  creditors  vpon 
mort^^ages  beinge  in  possession  of  his  whole  estate.)  How- 
euer  it  happen'd  seme  time  before  his  death,  that  vpon  put- 
tincpe  his  hand  and  seale  with  his  crpditors,  for  conveyiuge 
the  manor  of  Amell  and  Trylly,  in  Penwith,  to  his  son  in 
lawe  Mr.  Dauies,  on  marryagre  with  his  daug^htpt  Katherine 
aforesaid,  he  had  by  them  pay'd  him  in  cash  ^^100  in  conside- 
ration thereof.  Soon  after  the  receipt  of  which  money,  he 
sickned  and  dyed  at  Thomas  Will's  bouse,  in  St.  Colomb 
Towne,  and  left  5^80  in  cash,  about  the  yeare  1683;  which 
was  more  money  then  he  was  possest  of  at  one  tyme  for  above 
twenty  year's  before  ;  and  the'last  words  that  he  was  heard  to 
speake,  as  his  soule  passed  out  of  this  life,  was — *'  Lordivhere 
am  I  goinge  now  /"  The  name  Noy,  Xoi,  Noye,  (WeUh, 
as  some  think)  do!h  not  signifie  after  the  Enjjlisb,  one  that  is 
a  maieTolent  person  that  hurts  or  anoy's  others,  as  was  gene- 
rally said  of  the  Attorney-Generall  Xoye  ;  that  lie  acted 
sutable  to  his  name  ;  for  I  assure  the  reader  the  monosilahle 
Noye  in  the  Cornish,  British,  Welsh,  and  Armorican  tongues, 
from  whence  it  is  deriued,  is  quite  of  another  import  and  sig- 
nification, and  is  the  same  as  nepos,  nepotis,  nepotulus  in 
Latin,  viz.  a  nephew,  brother,  or  sister's  son.  See  Floyd  upon 
the  Latin  words  aforesaid,  and  neptis,  a  neice,  in  Cornish 
noith,  armorice  nises,  a  shee  or  female  woman  soe  related. 
The  Attorney-Generall  on  a  day  hauenge  King  Charles  1. 
and  the  principle  officers  and  nobilitie  of  his  court,  at  a  din* 
ner  at  iiis  house  in  London,  at  which  tyme  the  arch  poet  Ben 
Johnson,  and  others,  beinge  at  an  inne,  on  the  other  side  the 
street,  and  wanlinge  both  meate  and  money  tor  their  subsis- 
tance,  at  that  exigent  resolued  to  trye  an  expedient,  to  gett 
his  dinner  from  the  Atturney  Generairs  tanle,  in  order  to 
which,  by  his  landlord  at  the  inn  aforesaid,  he  sent  a  white 
■timber  plate  or  trencher  to  him,  when  the  King  was  sate 
downe  to  table,  w  heron  was  inscribed  those  words  : 

When  the  worhl  was  drown'd 

Noe  deer  v.as  foimd, 

Because  there  was  uoe  park  ; 

And  heere  I  sitt. 

Without  e'ie  a  bitt, 

Cause  Noyah  hath  ail  in  his  Aike. 

Which  plate  beinge  presented  by  the  Atturney  Generall 
iothe  Kiuire,  produced  this  effect  ;  thai  Johnson  had  a  good 
dish  of  vensoii  sent  him  back  by  the  bearer  to  his  great  con- 
tent and  satisi'actjon  ;   on  which  aluresaid  plate  by  the  King's 
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third    son   of  Duller,  Esq.  by   his   second    vvifej 

daughter  of  Allen,  Earl  of  Bathurst.  Sir  F.  Buller  was 
educated  under  Coleridge,  at  Ottery  ;  where  he  formed  a 
very  early  matrimonial  connection,  having  married  in 
1763,  Miss  Yarde,  only  child  of  Francis  Yarde,  Esq, 
But  matrimony  did  not  impede  his  study  of  law,  for 
which  he  discovered  a  very  early  predilection,  and  he  was 
entered  in  the  Temple,  under  ihe  pupilage  of  Mr.  (after- 
wards Judge)  Ashhurst.  He  was  soon  distinguished  for 
gfL^at   depth   of    knovvlege,    and   professional  accuracy  5 


direction,  Johnson's  rhymes   were  thus  inverted  or  contra- 
dicted : 

U  lien  thf  work!  was  drowu'd. 

There  deer  was  lomid, 

Although  there  was  noe  park  ; 

I  send  thee  a  hitt, 

To  quicken  th>  witt, 

Which  coin's  iTrom  Noya's  Arke. 

William  Noye,  anagram,  I  Moyle  in  law.  He  was  the 
blowcoale  incendiary  or  stirrer  vp  of  the  occasidn  of  the 
ciiiiil  wars  between  Kino;e  Charles,  and  his  Parliament,  by 
assertinge  and  settinor  vp  the  King's  p/erogatine  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  as  Kinoe  James  1.  had  done  hefore,  be\ond  the 
laws  of  the  land  as  aforesaid  ;  and  as  counsill  for  the  Kinfje, 
lie  prosecuted  for  Kinge  Charles  1.  the  imprisoned  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  1628,  viz.  Sir  John  Ellyot,Mr.  Cory- 
ton  and  other*;,  who  after  muth  cost  and  trouble  he  gott  to  be 
fyned  ^-2,000  each,  the  others  /'500  aiul  further  to  be  sen- 
tenced, nou%ithslandinge  they  payed  those  fynes,  not  to  bo 
deliuered  from  prison,  without  submission  and  acknowledsje- 
nsent  of  their  offences  and  security  to  be  put  in  for  their  good 
behaviour  lor  the  future."  JJals''s  MSS.  in  Aiaw£;an. — William 
Noy,  A  ttcirney  General  to  Charles  1.  large  rtilf.  Before  his 
Complete  Lawyer,  8vo.  William  Noy  was  for  his  quick  ap- 
pifhtiibion,  solid  judgment  and  retentive  memory,  equal  at 
least  to  any  of  the  lawyers  ot'  iiis  time.  Hut  with  all  these 
great,  he  had  no  an)iable  qualities  ;  he  was  ilinatured, 
liaugiity  and  unpolite.  He  had  the  principal  hand  in  tiie 
most  oppressive  expedients  for  raising  money  for  tlie  Knj , 
and  seems  not  to  have  nad  the  least  notion  of  public  spirit. 
He  was,  in  a  word,  a  man  of  an  enlarged  head,  and  a  con- 
tracted heart. |  See  an  account  of  his  learned  and  juliciuus 
works  in  the  Athena^  Oxon.  Ob,  9  Aug.  16o4."  Granger,  \o\. 
2,  pp.  225,  226. 

t  HowEL  informs  us,  that  his  heart  was  literaUy  c«!iiti-acted,  that  "  it 
was  sh.ivelled  like  a  leather  penny  purse,  when  he  wai  dissected."  See 
Howel's  Letter  to  Lord  Savage,  vol*  I.  p.  241. 
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and  for  some  years  before  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  prac- 
tised with  great  success  as  a  special  pleader.  Fashion, 
and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  a  phrase  which  is  little 
understood,  have  occasioned  somewhat  of  contempt  to  be 
attached  to  the  reputation  of  a  special  pleader.  By  some, 
special  pleading  is  understood  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
a  proficiency  in  the  science  of  chicane,  and  a  facility  of 
exerting  technical  knowlege  in  enabling  iniquity  and 
injustice  to  triumph  over  candour  and  good  faith.  By 
others,  it  is  considered  as  a  mere  accumulation  of  jargon, 
without  any  exact  meaning,  and  without  any  other  result 
than  the  increase  of  expense,  and  the  delay  of  justice. 
Special  pleading,  however,  or  rather  the  art  of 
drawing  pleas,  is  founded  on  the  strictest,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  most  liberal  rules  of  logic.  It  im- 
plies not  only  a  correct  but  a  comprehensive  mind  ; 
not  only  a  talent  for  perceiving  the  shades  of  dif- 
ference which  are  found  between  the  extremes  of 
right  and  wrong,  but  a  great  degree  of  readiness 
in  applying  them  to  a  particular  case.  The  exercise 
of  vigorous  and  manly  eloquence  produces  a  more 
perceptible  effect  on  the  minds  of  juries  :  but  in 
vain  does  the  advocate  obtain  a  verdict  at  nisi 
prius,  if  the  correctness  of  the  special  pleader  has 
not  laid  the  foundation  on  which  the  superstructure  of 
ultimate  success  must  be  raised  :  nor  is  the  support  of  the 
throne  of  justice,  and  the  final  adjudication  of  the  law 
ordinarily  committed  to  those  orators  whose  talents  are 
most  admired  at  nzsz  prms,  but  to  those  who,  by  their 
skill  in  special  pleading,  have  evinced  that  laborious  at- 
tention, and  precise  information,  without  which  justice 
may  be  perverted,  and  the  judgment  led  captive  by  the 
imagination. 

While  Mr.  Buller  practised  as  a  special  pleader, 
Erskine  was  numbered  among  his  pupils.  In  Easter 
term,  1772,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  same 
year  published  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Law  of  Nisi 
Prius  ;"  a  work  which  reflects  the  greatest  honour  on  his 
learning,  judgment,  and  ability:    it  still  remains   in  high 
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ropute;  and  though  we  possess,  by  another  author,  a 
successful  work  on  the  same  subject,  Buller's  Nisi  Prius 
is,  and  perhaps  will  always  be,  a  book  in  high  esti- 
mation. 

Mr.  Duller  whose  progress  at  the  bar  was  extremely 
rapid,  is  said  to  have  owed  much  of  his  success  to 
parliamentary  connection  :  but  this  appears  to  be  one  of 
those  fictions  by  which  dunces  attempt  to  depreciate 
genius  when  it  has  met  its  due  reward.  Mr.  Duller  was 
never  in  parliament  ;  nor  was  he  ever  a  conspicuous  sup- 
porter of  any  ministers,  or  their  measures.  Lord  Mans- 
field, though  an  active  and  able  politician,  was  not 
subject  to  be  biassed  on  the  judgment-seat  by  his  political 
predilections,  at  least  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  coin- 
cidence a  motive  of  personal  preference.  In  Michaelmas 
term,  1777,  Mr.  B.  was  honoured  with  a  silk  gown,  and  in 
three  days  after  this  promotion  (27th  November)  made 
Second  Judge  of  Chester.  In  the  ensuing  Easter  term,  a 
vacancy  arising  from  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Aston,  Mr. 
Duller  was,  at  the  express  and  earnest  recommendation  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  advanced  to  the  bench.  In  this  court 
Judge  Duller  sat  forsixteen  years:  and  his  conduct  abun- 
dantly verified  the  high  hopes  entertained  of  his  abilities. 
Lord  Mansfield  supported  his  friend's  early  exertions  with 
all  the  weight  of  his  authority,  all  the  persuasion  of  his  irre- 
sistible eloquence  ;  and  when,  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 
that  truly  great  character  was  frequently  obliged  to  seek 
a  temporary  recess  from  the  fatigues  of  his  station,  his 
place  was  supphed  by  Judge  Duller,  with  a  degree 
of  ability  and  integrity  which  left  little  room  for  re- 
gretting the  absence  of  the  principal.  His  Lordship  is 
said  to  have  exerted  all  his  influence,  and  even  to  have 
held  hi:>  office  after  the  power  to  execute  its  functions  had 
ceased,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  succession  to  Sir 
Francis  Duller.  This  was  not  the  only  mstancein  which 
a  marked  predilection  was  shewn  for  Duller  ;  who 
was  often  deputed  by  Lord  Thurlow  to  sit  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  ;  and  during  the  interval  between  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord   Thurlow  and  the  appointment  of  Lord 
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Loughborough,  Judge  Duller  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Great  Seal. 

In  Trinity  term,  1794,  finding  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  too  multifarious  for  the  state  of  his 
health,  he  exchanged  situations  with  Sir  Soulden  Law- 
rance,  who  had  recently  been  made  a  jud^e,  and  sat  in 
that  court  till  the  end  of  his  days. 

Sir  Francis  was  always  celebrated  for  his  ready  per- 
ception of  the  real  point  in  a  cause,  his  penetration  in 
detecting  the  fallacies  of  advocates,  and  the  equivocations 
of  witnesses,  and  his  clearness  in  explaining  his  opinions 
to  the  jury.  The  detractors  of  Duller,  (and  de- 
tractors every  man  in  an  exalted  situation  must  expect,) 
have  imputed  to  him  somewhat  too  much  of  severity  in 
criminal  cases  ;  but  this  insinuation  is  not  founded  on 
any  proof:  one  case  alone  is  cited,  but  the  public  seems 
long  since  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  Donellan's 
sentence.  In  the  year  1785,  Judge  Duller  encountered 
much  obloquy  on  account  of  an  altercation  with  Erskine, 
on  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  ;  but  the  heat  of 
political  dispute  had  considerable  effect,  and  the  Judge 
was  unfairly  balanced  in  the  public  mind  against  an  able 
and  popular  advocate  in  a  popular  cause.  In  1798,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  for  trying  the  state 
prisoners  at  Maidstone,  and  conducted  himself  with  the 
most  exemplary  dignity,  prudence,  and  moderation.  This 
was  the  last  conspicuous  act  of  his  public  life. 

In  private  he  was  amiable,  gay,  and  benevolent. 
His  person  was  handsome  ;  his  complexion  florid  ;  his  eye 
brilliant.  His  health,  during  his  latter  years,  was  under- 
mined by  continual  attacks  of  the  gout ;  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  intended  to  resign  his  situation  of  judge  in  a 
few  days.  His  death  was  remarkably  sudden  :  he  fell  from 
his  chair  while  playing  a  game  at  picquet,  and  expired 
instantaneously.     He  was  in  his  55th  year.* 

*  He  died  on  Wednesday,  4th  of  June,  1800,  at  his  bouse 
in  Bedford-square,  leaving  an  only  son,  Francis  BuUer 
Yarde,  Esq.  See  an  account  of  Bnller  (except  in  one  or  t-\vo 
instane-es  correct)  in  "  Public  Characters  for  1798,"  pp.  175, 
176, 177,  178. 
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SECTION   V. 


DIVINITY. 


From  the  days  of  Charles  to  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
jiition,  we  recognise  in  Godolphin,  Granville,  Trelawiiey 
and  Prideaux,  the  first  bright  iurainaries  of  the  Churcli 
aniidst  clusters  of  "the  lesser  stars"  that  twinkle  in  our 
Cornish  hemisphere.  But  the  last  mentioned,  was  far 
the  most  splendid. 

Dean  Prideaux,  born  at  Padstow,  May  3,  16  48, 
was  the  third  son  of  Edmund  Prideaux,  Esq.  by  Bridget, 
daugjhter  of  John  Moyle,  of  Bake,  aunt  to  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Walter  Moyle,  Esq.  He  studied  three 
years  at  Westminster,  under  Dr.  Bu^by  ;  and  then  was 
removed  to  Christ-church,  Oxford.  Here  he  published 
in  1676,  his  Marmora  Oxoniensia  ex  Arundelianis, 
Sddenianis,  aliisque  conjlaia,  cum  perpeiuo  Commerdai  lo . 
This  introduced  him  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch, 
aftei'uards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  made  choice  of 
him  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son,  and,  in  1679, 
presented  him  to  the  living  of  St.  Clement's,  near  Oxford  ; 
and  afterwards  to  a  prebend  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
ofNorwic'i.  During  the  reign  of  James  H.  when  the 
design  of  the  court  was  to  establish  Popery,  Dr.  Prideaux 
exerted  himself  in  su[)porfing  the  religion  of  his  country, 
with  a  zeal  that  will  always  do  honour  to  his  memory. 
One  of  the  new  converts  dying  at  Norwich,  the  priests 
were  determined  to  bury  the  body  publicly  in  the  Ca- 
thedral according  lo  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
Rttuie.  The  Doctor,  tearing  the  ill  effects  of  this  pro- 
ceeding on  the  minds  of  the    people,    sent  to    inform    the 
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friends  of  the  deceased  that,  as  the  person  did  not  die 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral,  he  would  not  suffer 
him  *.o  be  buried  there.  Though  the  notice  sent  by  Dr. 
Prideaux  was  a  legal  one,  yet,  as  the  Papists  had  the 
higher  powers  on  their  side,  they  were  not  intimidated,  but 
resolved  the  bury  the  deceased  in  opposition  to  the  Pre- 
bendary. For  this  purpose  they  marched  in  solemn 
procession,  but  found  the  doors  bolted  and  barricadoed 
against  their  entrance,  which  obliged  them,  to  their  no 
small  mortification,  to  return  with  the  corpse  to  their 
own  parish  burying-ground.  But  an  information  was 
lodged  in  the  High-commission-court  against  the  Doctor, 
who  lived  to  see  that  iniquitous  tribunal  abolished  by 
the  revolution,  before  he  could  be  called  upon  to  answer 
for  his  conduct.  After  the  revolution,  Dr.  Prideaux 
was  advanced  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  and 
Deanry  of  Norwich,  but  declined  the  Hebrew  Professor- 
ship of  Oxford,  which  was  offered  him  about  the  same 
time.  When  Dr.  Trimnel  was  translated  from  the 
Bishopric  of  Norwich  to  Winchester,  Dr.  Prideaux  was 
offered  the  See  of  the  former,  but  declined  the  honour,  as 
he  was  advancing  in  years.  He  had  been  long  afflicted 
with  the  stone,  and  his  physicians  proposed  that  he  must 
submit  to  an  operation,  which  almost  deprived  him  of  his 
life.  He  was  carried  to  London,  where  the  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty  did  all  in  their  power  to  restore  him  to  health 
and  strength  ;  but  though  he  lived  some  years  after,  yet  he 
was  never  able  to  appear  in  public.  During  his  confine- 
ment he  wrote  his  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament.* 


♦  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  from  that  ad- 
mirable vFork,an  observation  of  the  Dean  respecting  the 
Slave-trade— not  in  his  dajs  but  in  ours  (God  knows  !)  a 
subject  agitated  by  party-spirit  and  fanatic  zeal.  "  Our 
holy  profession  (says  the  Dean)  is  so  far  from  having  any  of 
the  documents  of  the  Essenes  in  it,  that  almost  all  that  is 
peculiar  to  that  sect  is  condemned  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
Snob  were  their  superstitious  washings,  their  over  rigorous 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  their  abstaining  from  meat*, 
which  God  hath  created  for  man's  use,  their  touch  not,  taste 
not,  and  handle  not  ;  their  will  worship  in  their  neglecting 
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He  (lied  at  Norwich,  1st  November,  1724,  in  the 
77ih  y*^ar  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  by  his  own  desire  in 
that  Caihedral.  In  private  life,  he  was  truly  amiable, 
and  had  ihe  meanest  opinion  ot  his  own  ability  :  In  public, 
he  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  strenuous  deten- 
der  of  ecclesia^ncyl  and  civil  liberty.  Notwithstanding 
his  zeal  against  Popery,  the  Pope  willi  unparalleled  liber- 
ality presented  him  with  a  large  ^-old  medal,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  esteem  for  his  talents  and  learning.  This  medal 
is  now,    I  apprehend,  at  Place."^ 

Of  Prnleaux's  works  there  is  a  small  Svo.  volume, 
not  so  o-enerally  read  as  the  "  Connexion,'''  though 
lis  learning  and  simplicity  entitle  it,  I  think,  to  atteniioti 
■^ — I  mean,  "  The.true  Nature  of  Imposture  fully  displayed 
in  the  i.ile  of  Mahomet  ;  with  a  Discourse  annexed  by 
way  of  Letter  to  the  Deists. "f  '!  o  this  work  the  writers 
of  the  Bampton  Sermons,  preached  in  1784  by  Joseph 
White,  were  obliged,  1  conceive,  for  a  few  solitary  hints  ; 
thuiigh  the  favour  seemed  too  trivial  for  acknowlegement.J 

and  voluntarily  afflicting  the  body,  and  other  like  superstitious 
uses,  which  God  never  rerpiired  ot  tiieni.  Moteover,  contrary 
to  tiie  law  of  Christ,  they  forbade  marriage,  uhich  God  had 
ordained  from  the  begiiuiing  ;  and  absohitely  condemned 
servitude, xchich  the  Holy  Scripture f  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well 
as  the  Old,  allow." — See  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  [blilit.  10]  Vol.  111.  p.  jli. — Dr.  Lardaer  concurs 
witli  Dean  Prideaux,  in  informing  us  that  the  dogmas  of  the 
Essenes  weie  condemned  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Yet  it 
is  more  tlian  possible  that  oin*  "Tea  and  liible"  gossipers  may 
asseverate,  tliat  both  Prideaiix  and  Lardner  were  fools.  And 
-with  a  sag  icioiis  pinch  of  sniitF,  and  a  sneer,  and  a  shrug,  and 
the  lifted  whites  of  their  twinkling  eyes,  will  the  prim  dames 
and  pretty  damsels  pronounce  on  the  "  poor  biograpkical  SUetch- 
•er" — tlie  sentence  of  eternal  reprobation! 

*  See  Life  of  Pridpaiix,  174b,  b\o.,  from  Memcirs,  by  his 
son,  Edmund  Prideaux,  Esq. 

t  I  have  before  me  the  second  edition  of  1697. 

t  ''  VV'liat  it  was  put  Mahomet  on  his  Imposture,  tlie 
4iistory  of  his  Life  sutficiently  shews. — It  was  his  Ambitiox 
and  his  Lusr. — To  have  the  SMvereignty  over  his  country  to 
gratify  his  ambition,  and  as  many  women  as  he  pleased  to 
satiate  liis  lust,  was  the  general  design  of  that  new  religion 
'Which  he  invented.  But  we  challenge  all  the  enemies  ot  the 
holy  religion  which  we  profess,  to  find  out  any  thing  like  this 
in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  any  thing  that  savour.'?  of 
•HorJtily  interest,  eitUer  in  him   tlie  tirst  founder  of  our/aith, 

C 
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The  second  volume  of  Moyle's  Works    commences 
with  "  remarks  upon   some  passages  in   Dr.  Prideaux's 

or  in  any  of  his  holy  Apostles,  wlio  were  the  first  propagators 
of  it."     Prideaux,  pp,  l(t,  1 1. 

"  From  every  view  of  the  Life  of  Mahomet,  it  is  eviiient 
that  AMBITION  and  lust  dlvifJed  the  empire  in  liis  breast- 
Hence  almost  every  great  design— hence  originated  t):e  prrnnd 
scheme  of  his  impo<iture.  Far  other  was  the  Liife  of  Jesus 
Christ."     White,  ^.\8\. 

"  Ha<l  interest  or  ambition  been  the  guide  of  his  action*. 
he  would  certainly  have  assuuK^d  the  character  to  which  the 
^Tarmest  Mopes  aiit!  most  rooted  prejudices  of  the  Jews  uni- 
versally inclined.  He  would  not  have  opposed  alike  the  pride 
ot  princes  and  the  superstition  of  the  people.  He  would  have 
either  courted  popularity,  or  grasped  at  dominion  The  Im- 
postor of  Arabia  seized  the  sceptre  before  it  was  ofrered  to 
him.  Kutfar  ditfr-reut  Vv'as  the  conduct  of  JesusCh'i^t.  — He 
did  not  make  his  doctrine  subservient  to  the  gratiticatinn  of 
a«y  darling  lusts  ami  corrupt  afiections  ;  but  enjoined  the 
practice  of  the  purest  cliastity."     White,  pp,  211,  2o7. 

"  Had  our  Sa-'aonr's  design  been  to  seduce  the  people  for 
his  own  interest,  he  must  have  taken  the  same  course  with 
other  seducers.  He  must  have  followed  them  in  their  hu- 
mours, and  formed  his  doctrines  to  their  fancies  ;  courted  those 
in  the  greatest  authoritv  and  esteem  ;  and  studierl  and  prac- 
tised all  other  such  arts  of  popularity  to  serve  his  purpose, 
and  to  obtain  the  end  proposed.  StR-h  were  live  method^y 
■whereby  Mahomet  first  propaga4:ed  hisimpobture."  PudeauXf 
12. 

*MVlien  our  Saviour  appeared  as  tlie  Messias  that  was 
promised,  had  he  done  it  only  as  an  iuijiostor  to  promote  a 
secular  interest  of  his  ov.'n,  he  would  certainly  have  assume^} 
Tliat  character  according  to  the  notions  in  v^'hich  the  Jews 
{'.xpected  him.  According  to  the  expectations  of  the  Jews,  the 
IMessias  was  to  deliver  ti»em  from  their  enemies,  restore  the- 
kingdoin  of  David  to  Jerusalem,  and  their  reign  in  great 
splendour  and  glory  over  the  house  of  Israel.  And  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  appearance  was  the  most  favourable  juncture. 
For  then  the  Jews  entertained  a  notion  of  the  speedy  coming 
oithe  Mes  ias,  under  the  character  of  an  imjierial  prince,  to 
«Ieliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  Roman  bondage.  Yet  he 
tausjht,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  lids  world.  He  taught 
them  only  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  trurh.  Instead  of 
conquest  over  enemies,  or  extent  of  power,  he  preached  to 
them  mortification,  self-denial,  and  repentance."  Prideaux 
pp.  16,  18,  ^26 

"  The  promise  of  a  Redeemer  of  Israel  had  awakened 
among  the  Jews  the  universal  expectation  of  the  IVIessiah. 
In  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  their  promised  deliverer,  they 
lanully  beheld  a  mighty  and  glorious  King,  who  should  Appear 
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Conn<»xion  of  the  0\]  and  New  Testftnr.ent  ;  in  several 
letters    between    Mr.    Moy'.e  and   Dr.    Prideaux."       The 

with  all  the  nomp  of  temporal  a^roatness,  ^rain|)liaij  upon  the 
oppressors  of  I-;rap!,  and  leadiiia;^  forth  his  peooio  anidst  the 
triiiniph  of  conq'iesf,  and  sple'idoiir  ol"  dorani^n.  Every  eye 
now  lo  tk-'d  foi'ward  w'th  anxious  expectation,  to  the  moment 
wlicn  the  'riorv  of  Z'on  slooM  ap  lear,  a  id  R^n^  herself  fall 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Jertisalem."     White,  Pp.  110,  111. 

"  The  ronrse  of  onr  Saviour's  life  was  ill  ad.ipled  lo  con- 
filiate  the  esteem  of  a  people,  who  were  incapable  of  recon- 
cilincr  a  mean  appearance  widi  a  j^reat  de-^ifrn.  How  could 
tiiey,  who  were  cap  ivated  hy  the  dazzling:  distinctions  of 
birth  and  for  une,  and  rank  in  the  world,  associate  with  one 
whose  co'.npani)ns  were  of  the  lowest  occupations?  The 
Pharisees  and  Sadduces  were  reproved  with  equal  ftrmnes^i 
and  severity  by  Jesus  Christ.  His  doctrine  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  tenets  of  Itoih  ;  and  his  example  involved  a 
constant  r.'pri'hension  of  their  practice."     White,  P.  118. 

"  Mahomet  made  use  of  able  manner  and  insinuation,  both 
with  rich  and  poor,  for  craiiiiu<r  their  affection.  Hut  our 
SavioHrh.\<l  ody  retjard  to  ihe  faithfid  discharg^e  of  his  mis- 
sion, which,  instead  of  reconcilna^  men  to  his  person,  pro- 
voked the  world  against  him.  Mahomet,  ♦he  easier  to  draw 
over  the  Arabians  to  hi?;  party,  indult^ed  th(,'m,  by  his  Law,  in 
all  those  passions  and  corrtipt  'iffections  which  he  found  them 
strontrly  addicted  to,  enpecially  those  of  lust  and  war.  He 
m  d.j  it  a  main  part  of  liis  relijj^ion  to  fio'lit  ai^ainst,  plunder, 
and  desxroy,  alV those  thac  would  no;  embrace  it.  Bui  Jexus 
Christ,  in-tead  of  seekinsf  the  favour  of  men  by  indulging:  them 
in  their  lusts  and  sinful  practices,  laid  a  s-ricter  restraint 
upon  them  than  was  ever  done  bcibre.  Mahomet,  lo  please 
his  Arabianr ,  retained  in  the  relisfion  which  he  taught  them, 
most  of  thos  '  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  und>r  that  which  hi  abolished,  and  also  the 
Temple  of  Mecca,  in  which  tht-'y  were  chiefly  performed. 
But  ,/esus  Chnst,  without  any  regvird  t(>  the  pleasinw-  of  them, 
abolished  ho  h  the  Temple  :ind  the  Law.  Mahomet  when  he- 
found  any  of  his  new  l-iws  noc  so  well  to  serve  his  turn,  craftily 
shifted  the  scene,  iud  brouu^ht  them  about  to  his  purpose,  by 
such  alterations  as  would  best  suit  therewith  And  they  who 
lay  tiieir  d  *sli:^ns  in  order  to  their  interest,  must  find  that 
emerijinoT'chani^rsin  tlie  one,  must  frequently  reqiiire  chans:es 
in  the  other  a  so.  But  Jesus  immutably  persisted  in  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  which  he  delivered.  Prideaux,  pp. 
lO'i,  103,  101. 

"  riie  df'sisfus  of  Mahomet,''''  says  White,"  were  c^radually 
and  cautiously  unfolded;  and,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  his  cotmtrymen  for  the  reception  of  his  faith,  hi'  first  aritully 
persuad 'd  his  own  relations  and  domestics,  and  drew  to  his 
side  the  most  powerful  of  his  neiirhbours.  Jesus  walked  forth 
by  the  Sea  of  Galile,',  and  saw  fishers  castinjj  their  nets. 
These  were  his  first  converts  and  disciples.     He  won  theaj 
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remarks  aro,  in  my  opinion,  that  of  a  superficial,  captious 
critic.  Dr.  Prideaux  shews  his  candid  and  amiable  dis- 
position in  acknowlegeing  his  cousin's  favours.  His 
fourth  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Cousin, 

"  I  do  most  heartily  thank  you  for 
your  kind  letter,  especially  for  the  observations  which  you 
have  sent  me  of  my  mistakes  in  the  last  part  of  my  his- 
tory. I  must  confess,  that  about  Octavius's  posterity  is  a 
very  great  one.  It  is  a  downright  blunder  of  my  old 
head,  and  I  am  glad  so  accurate  and  learned  a  reader 
has  not  observed  more  of  them.  This  makes  me  hope, 
that  no  more  such  have  escaped  me.  I  have  mended  this, 
and  all  the  others  you  have  taken  notice  of;  only  T  can- 
not make  Socrates  a  Sodomite;  though  the  place  in  Juvenal 
which  you  mention,  reflects  on  him  for  his  affection  to 
Alcibiades,  as  if  that  were  a  Sodomitical  amour.  I  am 
past  labouring  any  further,  being  now  past  the  seventieth 
year  of  my  age.  If  I  outlive  the  ensuing  vpinter,  it  is 
more  than  I  expect,  or  indeed  desire;  for  I  have  now 
upon  me  such  decays  both  of  body  and  mind,  as  make 
me  fully  sensible  that 

'  Gravis  est  et  dura  Senedus.'- 

'*  FiVery  body  cannot  live  so  long  as  my  aunt  M. 
M.  though  perchance  I  might  have  lived  much  longer, 
and    in    full  vigour,    had    not  my    great  calamity  come 

neither  by  subtle  arguments,  nor  crafty  persuasion.  Jesus 
called  his  hearers  to  repentance;  but  Mahomet  to  conqiiest. 
The  Revelation  of  the  Arabian  Prophet  was  inconsistent,  a 
system  of  contra  diction,  continually  shifting  wiih  the  views  of 
his  policy,  and  the  necessities  of  his  imposture  ;  now  looking 
towards  Mecca,  and  now  to  Jerusalem.  But  Jesus  sought  not 
to  accommodate  his  doctrine  to  fortuitous  changes  in  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  Every  part  of  his  teaching  was  res^ular 
and  consistent.  In  Mahomet  we  behold  the  destroyer  of  man- 
kind, riding  in  tritimph  over  thousands  who  fell  by  his 
desolating  sword.  In  J^esiis  we  see  the  friend  and  saviour  of 
the  world,  riding  meekly  to  the  Holy  City,  and  hailed  with  the 
acclamations  and  blessings  of  much  people  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  sin  and  death."     White,  pp.  225,  227. 

For  other  parallel  passnges,  see  prideaux,  pp.  41,  42,  79, 
84,  96.    And  White,  pp.  57,  59,  61,  71,  93,  b4,  127. 
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athwart  me;   conslderini;  that,  it  is  much  that  I  have  lasted 
so  long.      I  b!es^:  God  for  all  his  mercies  hitherio. 

"  I  am,  dear  Cousin,  Sec.  P.* 

*'  Norwich,  Sept.  6,  1718. 

In  the  library  at  Place-Padstovv  I  was  lately  <;  ati- 
fied  with  the  si^ht  of  various  manuscripts,  chielly  the 
works,  and  in  the  hand-writing,  of  Dean  Prideaux. — • 
These  were,  "  Eleven  small  quarto  jNIanuscripts  of  the 
Connexion,  &c."  very  neatly  written — "  A  Coliertion  of 
Letters  on  miscellaneous  Subjects  ;" — and  "  An  Oriental 
Manuscript,"  that  belonsjed  to  the  Dean.  This  is  written 
on  velluTTi  ;  and  on  a  blank  leaf  of  the  book  is  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  its  contents:  — 

'  Hic  codex  in  lingua  Persica  et  metrice  conscriphis 
est;  coniinetque  amplissimum  corpus  historiae  veterum 
Persarum  usque  ad  Mahommadismum.  Potest  autem 
dividi  in  tres  partes  ;  quorum  prima  narrat  vitas  et  gesta 
illorum  regum  qui  paulo  |)ost  diluvium  usque  ad  Cyruin 
et  Hystaspem  duraverunt.  Secunda  describit  sequences 
reges  usque  ad  Alexandnim  magnum,  de  quo  multa  narrat 
quorum  apud  Grascos  Latinosque  autores  nulla  ne  vel 
minima  est  mentio,  ubi  de  beliis  Caidi  et  Pori,  regum 
IiuiitE  tractatur.  Porus  autem  vocatur  Fur,  rex  Canugiy 
id  est  Gangis.  Etiam  longus  est  sermo  de  amorii)Us 
Alexandri  cum  Roxana,  qui  Ruuehaak  appellatur.  lliez 
autem  secunda  pars  clauditur  uno  capiie,  in  quo  mentio 
summatim  fit  de  omnibus  regibus  qui  Persidem  tenuerunt 
ab  Alexandro  Magno  usque  ad  tempus  Alexandri  Severi. 
Tertia,  denique,  pars  continet  vitas  regum  Sassanidarum, 
u-?que  ad  Jesdaigerdum  ultimum  regem  Pe^rsi  ae  ex  reii- 
gione  Magorum,  qui  victus  est  a  Mahome-danis,  aliquot 
aunis  post  Hegiram,  regnante  Omaro  11.  Califa. 

*  Autor  autem  hujus  tam  grandis  operis  est  Jlassari 
Ehu  ScJiaraf,  rOEjnomine  Fordaussi ;  id  est,  Puradissiacu.s ; 
natus  in  urbe  Tus  Persias,  omnium  apud  Persas  poeibriim 
facile  princeps.  Dedicavit  vero  suum  opus  Mahonuido 
Sobactitino,  regi   Gasnaszidaruin,   in  cujus   laudes   plura 

•   Vul.  it.  pp.  77,  78. 
O    3 
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hinc  inde  capita  impendit.  Vocatur  hoc  poema  Schab- 
nama,  id  est,  Hislona  Regwn  ;  cujus  la  mem  dnae  prims 
partes,  si  ad  veritatem  exigantur,  potius  dicendas  sunt 
fabulae,  quam  verge  historiae.  At  tenia  est  utilissima. 
Vitas  Sassanidarum  regiim  historia  narrat,  quorum  exigua 
admodum  est  mentio  apud  GrEecos  Latinosque  aeiores, 
qui  post  Alexandrnm  Severum  fiorueruut. 

*  Consulatur  Hatboiitus  in  vocibus  Fordossi  Mahmnd 
Sobochtehin  et  Schanamah  ;  ut  cognoscatur  vero  aeias 
autoris  et  quod  ad  eum  pertinet." 

In  a  manuscript  of  Careivs  Survey  (lent  me  by  my 
friend  the  Rev.  Prideaux  Brune,  the  present  representa- 
tive of  the  family)  I  met  with  the  following  letter : 

Lord  Nottingham  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  Dean  of  Norwich. 
*'  Sir,  London,  July  5th,  1718. 

"  If  extraordinary  business  had  not  brought  me  to 
London  and  taken  up  almost  every  moment  of  my  time 
since  I  have  bin  here,  I  should  have  bin  ashamed  to  have 
thus  long  defferd  my  humble  and  hearty  acknovvlegements 
to  you  of  the  favour  both  of  yr  letter  &  the  2d  vol.  of  yr 
incomparable  History  in  8vo.  and  fol.  which  you  sei-t 
me.  I  can  only  admire  so  excellent  a  work,  &  joyn  with 
all  good  men  in  blessing  God  for  preserving  ye  lite  of  such 
a  champion  in  ye  cause  of  God  &  our  holy  Religion,  as 
you  have  bin,  whilst  others  impudently  &  wiih  too  much 
encouragement  attack  it;  and  1  am  particularly  obtigf'd  to 
you  for  doing  me  an  honour  (which  I  should  have  bin  too 
proud  and  vain  if  I  had  pretended  to  it)  by  mentioning 
my  name  in  the  front  of  if.  'J'he  statuary  who  gravM 
his  own  name  upon  the  idol  image  he  had  carv'd,  con- 
trived very  well  for  his  own  glory  ;  you  have  freed  me 
from  this  vanity,  by  publishing  to  my  great  reputation, 
that  so  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Prideaux  owns  me  for  his 
friend,  and  this  is  a  title  I  will  never  forfeit,  for  I 
am,  with  great  truth  and  respect,  yr  most  humble  &  faith- 
ful friend.  jNoTTijiGHAM."* 

*  The  Prideaux  Carew,  at  f.  115.  In  the  new  drawinjf- 
room  at  Plat  e,  there  is  a  picture  of  the  Dean,  from  which  aLi 
tije  prints  of  him  have  heen  taken. 
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From  the  reig^n  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  present  time, 
we  have  numerous  Divines  who  scarcely  desnrvH  a  transi- 
tory notice.  But  Collins  and  Peters,  Walker,  Vivian, 
Havveis,  Martyn  and  Drew,  Gregor,  Tnst,  Penrose  and 
Cardew,  will  for  awhile  detain  us. 

It  were, an  obtrusion  of  Collins  on  my  readers, 
to  represent  him  as  an  illustrious  Worthy.  When, 
however,  it  is  stated,  that  from  Collins  Doctor  Borlase 
derived  stores  of  antiquarian  knowle^e,  (which  is  un- 
questionably a  fact)  and  that  in  almost  all  his  literary  re- 
searches he  looked  up  to  Collins  as  his  "Guide,  philo- 
sopher and  friend,"  the  public  will  be  disposed  to  regard 
with  a  more  favourable  eye  the  theological  attainments  of 
my  learned  ancestor  :  they  were  liii^hly  respectable. 
This  gentleman,  the  Rev.  P^dw.  Collins,  Vicar  of 
Breage  and  of  St.  Erth,  was  the  father  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Collins  (the  friend  of  Judi^e  Hardinge^  and  great- 
uncle  of  the  present  writer.  His  chief  studies  were  in 
the  line  of  his  profession.  Many  years  had  he  e;nployed 
in  a  Commentary  on  the  different  parts  of  the  Bible.  His 
papers,  however,  were  in  so  imperi^'ect  a  state  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  that  he  consigned  them  to  theftames;  and 
the  painful  task  of  burning  the  manuscripts  was  committed 
to  his  eldest  daughter.  Miss  Jane  Collins,  who,  possess- 
ing a  mind  highly  cultivated,  was  but  too  sensible  ot  their 
value. 

Mr.  Collins  published  nothing,  I  believe,  except  two 
assize  sermons.  One  of  iliese  is  now  before  me.  It  is 
entitled,  " 'I'lie  Obligation  of  Human  Laws  asserted  and 
vindicated  ;  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Assizes  held  at 
Bodinyn,  on  Thursday,  ilugust  8,  1723,  Ivefoie  the 
Hor:ourable  Mr.  Justice  Eyre  and  Mr.  Baron  Page  :  by 
Pidward  Collins.  B.  L.  L.,  and  Vicar  of  Breage.  It  is 
inscribed  to  Uicluird  Polwhele,  of  Polwhele,  Plsq.  High 
Sheriff,  and  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury,  r/z.  Sir 
John  St.  Auhyn,  of  Clowance,  Bart.  Knight  of  the  Shire. 
—  Erancis  Vyvyan,  of  Trelowarren,  E^q. — Warwick 
Mohun,  of  Luney,  Plsq. — I'homas  Trewren,  of  Tre- 
wardievah,  E^({, — Robert  Corker,   of  Trevurder,  Esq  — 
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John  Borla?e,  of  Pendeen,  Esq. — Henry  Darell,  of  Tre- 
vernan,  Esq. — John  Collins,  of  'IVevvorgan,  Esq. — John 
Treise,  of  Lavethan,  Esq. — John  Archer,  of  Trelewick, 
Esq. — John  Bf?auchamp,  of  Trevince,  Esq. — William 
Ustick,  of  Leha,  Esq. — William  Davies,  of  Trewarthen, 
Esq. — Hugh  Williams,  of  Trenavisick,  Esq. — John  Hill, 
of  Lidcott,  Esq. — John  Prowse,  of  Tniroe,  Esq. — Ed- 
ward Slade,  of  Verrian,  Esq. — Thomas  Hicks,  of  Tre- 
narren,  Esq," — At  whose  request  it  was  published.  Mr. 
Collins  concludes  his  sermon  in  this  impressive  manner: — 
"•  Every  Englishman  that  values  his  birth,  every  Christian 
that  has  a  due  regard  for  his  Saviour's  injunctions,  must 
detest  the  doctrine  of  those  wild  se:-tarists,  who  teach  us 
an  exemption  from  what  it  is  our  happiness  to  submit  to. 
We  know  that  other  doctrines,  as  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tianity, as  directly  contrary  to  the  word  ot"  God,  and  as 
plainly  repugnant  to  the  Catholick  faith,  have  of  late 
years,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Protestant  name,  and 
unspeakable  prejudice  of  this  church  and  nation^  been 
boldly  revived  and  openly  vindicated.  We  have  seen  our 
blessed  Saviour  treated  with  indignity,  his  eternal  Spirit 
impiously  blasphemed,  his  sacred  religion,  and  its  most 
adorable  mysteries  profanely  bantered  and  ridiculed. 
Nor  would  it  be  at  all  surprising,  should  the  civil  magis- 
trate have  his  share;  should  they  who  affront  the  master, 
contemn  the  servant  ;  should  they,  who  are  so  fond  of 
confusion  in  the  church,  become  patrons  of  anarchy  in  the 
state  ;  should  ihey,  who  despise  some  of  God's  ministers, 
pay  a  like  regard  to  all  the  rest.  These  things  have  been, 
and  this  nation,  as  well  as  others,  has  sensibly  felt  it.  It 
therefore  certainly  becomes  the  watchman  to  be  upon  his 
guard,  to  have  his  antidotes  in  readiness,  lest  the  poison 
spread.  It  becomes  every  man  to  assist  in  opposing  the 
common  enemy,  to  discountenance,  to  puni.-h,  to  suppress, 
as  their  several  stations  require  and  empower  them,  what, 
from  the  just  vengeance  of  God,  as  well  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  things,  we  have  so  much  reason  to  dread  the 
effects  of.  Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  welfare  of 
society,  to  the  common  interest  of  mankind,  than  Chris- 
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tinnity  transcribed  into  the  lives  of  its  professors.  If  it 
influence  the  legislators,  no  laws  will  ever  be  enacted  that 
are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  no  ordinances  ever 
established,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The 
public  interest  will  be  always  regarded,  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  s^ood  of  tlieir  brethren,  will  be  always  aimed  at. 
And  if  the  subjects  be  guided  by  the  same  principles,  ihey 
will  ever  distinguish  themselves  by  a  meek  and  dutiful,  by 
a  ready  and  cheerful,  obedience.  No  fears,  nor  jealousies, 
no  murmurings  nor  dispuiings,  will  be  heard  of  among 
them;  but  a  mutual  confidence,  a  sincere  brotherly  af- 
fection, will  flourish  in  their  sead  ;  and  human  society  be, 
what  it  ought  to  be,  a  state  of  peace  and  love,  of  unity 
and  friendship.  To  exhort  every  man,  tlierefore,  to  a 
conscientious  discharge  of  liis  duty,  to  encourage  the  pro- 
fession, and  promote  the  practice  of  that  religion,  which 
the  Son  of  God  has  revealed,  is  no  more  than  exhorting 
them  to  have  a  real  regard  for  what  they  ought  to  value 
most,  what  they  shoidd  with  zeal  and  constancy  pursiie, — 
the  glory  of  God,  their  own  and  their  countiy's  interest. 
For  want  of  this,  men  will  be  seditious,  turbulent,  unjust, 
cruel.  Kingdoms  will  be  disturbed,  and  private  men  in- 
jured. Our  properties  will  be  invaded,  our  liberties 
encroached  upon,  and  every  thing  that  is  dear  and 
valuable  to  us,  for  ever  precarious.  Let  us  all,  then, 
make  the  doing  of  our  dut^,  in  our  several  stations,  a 
point  of  conscience.  Let  us  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  we 
must  account  for  before  the  Great  Judge  of  men.  Let  us 
esteem  it,  what  it  really  is,  the  only  true  and  certain  way 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  ourselves,  and  the  happine-^s 
of  our  country." 

The  Rev.  Charles  Peters,  ^L  A.  Rector  of  Brnt- 
ton-Clovelly,  in  Devon,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Mabyn,in 
Cornwall,  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Tregoney,  under  Daddo  ;  and  went  thence  to  Exeter-col- 
lege. During  his  residence  in  Devonshire,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Arscot  family  ;  and  his  unaffected 
learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  were  the  source  of  the  purest 
pleasure  to  his  friends,  and  to  the  whole  neighbourhood  in 
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wiiich  he  lived.  His  knovvlenje  of  the  H'^brew  lanajnni^e 
was  very  cansiderable  ;  and  in  his  quiet  retirement  of  St. 
Mabyn,  he  enjoyed  his  studies  without  interruption  ;  but 
his  sedentary  pursuits  were  reii^ularly  relieved  by  bodily 
exercise;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  he  was  as  much 
a  stranger  to  the  diseases  of  the  body  as  of  the  mind.  In 
the  mean  time,  lie  was  a  friend  to  the  poor,  a  father  to  the 
fatherless.  That  he  was,  indeed,  a  Christian,  in  whom 
wasno:^uile,  would  appear  fro.a  his  private  manuscripts — 
pious  reflections,  meditations  on  the  Psalms,  and  rules  for 
the  distribution  of  his  chanties: — these  are  papers  which 
are  justly  held  \u  the  hisfhest  estimation  by  his  family.  In 
short,  he  was  one  of  tho'se  few,  who  are  allowed,  even  ia 
this  life,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  reason  and  piety.  Blest, 
through  a  long  life,  with  health  and  mental  tranquillity, 
he  never  knew  what  illness  was  till  within  a  few  days  of 
h's  dece.ise  :  and  then  he  departed  without  a  groan,  on 
February  11,  1774,  (1775)  aged  84.  Of  his  writings, 
the  "  Dissertation  on  Job,"  and  "  Sermons,"  are  all  that 
have  met  the  public  eye.  The  Dissertation  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1751.  About  six  years  afterwards,  a  neAv  edition 
was  puhl'shed,  with  corrections:  and,  in  1760,  were 
added  "  An  Appendix  to  the  Critical  Dissertationon  the 
Book  of  Job,  giving  a  farther  Account  of  the  Book  of 
Ecciesiastes  ;   and   a    Rei)ly    to   some    notes   of  the  late 

D Q  of  B 1,  in  his  new  Edition  of  the  Divine 

Legation,  &c.  vol.  ii.  part  ii."  The  remaining  part  of 
the  "  Reply"  is  yet  in  manuscript.  I  have  read  it  with 
great  pleasure.  The  Dissertation  is  now  universally  con- 
sidered as  containing  a  full  confutation  of  Warburton's 
Theory.  Whilst  '•  The  Divine  Legation"  exhibits,  in 
almost  every  page,  unauthorised  assertions,  and  sophistical 
reasoning;  the  "Dissertation"  is  throughout  logical  and 
perspicuous  ;  and  he  who  reads  the  latter,  without  preju- 
dice, must  necessarily  conclude,  with  the  unassuming 
Rector,  in  opposition  to  the  supercilious  Diocesan,  that 
"  a  future  state  was  the  popular  belief  of  the  ancient  Jews." 
That  part  of  *'  The  Reply"  which  I  have  just  mentioned 
as  having  seen  in  manuscript,  is  written  with  great  good 
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htimojir  ;  and  tlirouo:h  its  solid  learninfr  runs  a  vein 
ni'  pleasantry  truly  ainiisinjj.  The  late  fle^.  Jonathan 
Peters,  of  St.  Clement's,  (our  author's  nephew)  used 
to  tell  me,  that  he  would  certainly  print  it,  should 
riurd  retain  the  *'  cbnoxit)US  notes  in  the  projected 
edition  of  Warburton."  The  edition  has  been  for  some 
years  published  :  and  "  the  obnoxious  notes"  are  re- 
tained, l-iut  my  friend  Mr.  Peters  of  St.  CIvmenl's,  is 
dead.  His  fanuly,  however,  possest  of  the  MS.  had  a  fair 
op[)ort(nuly  ot  shewing:  the  world  what  self-possession  is, 
as  opposed  to  irritability  ;  ar;jiimh;nt  to  casuistry  ;  ^ood- 
h(jm(iured  raillery  to  scurrilous  abuse  ;  and  truth  to  scep- 
ticism. But  let  us  open  these  splendid  volumes.  "  Whole 
bodies  of  men,  (says  Hurd)  as  well  as  individuals  of  the 
highest  reputation,  were  attacked  by  Warburton  :  and  his 
manner  was,  to  speak  his  sense  of  all  with  freedom  and 
tirce."* 

In  the  Apjiendix  to  Notes  to  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Divine  Leiraiion,  Dr.  Warburton  pays  his  conjpliments  to 
the  Cornish  Critic;  and  in  nniny  passa'jes,  (from  p.  510  to 
p.  540,  llurd's  edition,  vol.  iii.)  trt^ats  the  country  clergy- 
man "  with  due  civility."  At  p.  517,  *'  insolence,  frauds 
wo«A'(?«Ae,"  are  laid  to  the  charj^eof  the  Cornish  Critic. 
RJr  Peters  had  said,  respectins"  'he  allejjorical  interpreta- 
tion of  th«  Book  of  Jo]>,  that  Warburton's  '*  contending 
for  discordant  circumstances  in  the  story,  was  directly 
aiinihilatiiiir  the  alle^^ory."  "  Now,"  (says  Warburton — in 
the  true  style  of  Sir  Fretful  P/ngiuri/J  '*  I  understood, 
it  was  establishing  it."  But  Sir  iMetful  had  not  wit  enough 
|:)r  such  a  retort  as  the  followuiir  ;  ♦»  Thoui^h  the  Ass, 
perhaps,  never  actually  covered  himself  with  the  Lion's 
skin,  and  was  betrayed  by  his  Ion;;' ears,  yet  we  have  an 
example  before  us,  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  he  might 
have  done  so  without  niucii  expejjce  of  instinct."  *'  An 
infidel  writer" — '*  his  head  turned  with  the  rajre  of  an- 
swering"— "  impo>{nre" — are  erhoed  and  re-echoed  io 
everv  fiage  ! — And  what  a'rogance  is  here  r-  -'*  Of  my 
mai^niHcent  plan,  mi/  answerers  have  no  conception  !  Their 
talents  areoiily  fitted  to  consider /?ar/5  ;  and  such  talents 
best  suit  their  business  ;   which  is,  to  find  fault.  -I  have 

*  Haras  Warburton^  vol.  5   p.  40, 
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said  enough  to  expose  the  silly  cavil  of  our  Cnrnisli  Critic."" 
"Who  wou'd  imao:ine,  thai  with  such  contempt  of  the 
Cornish,  Warburton  was  indebted  to  Cornwall  both  for  his 
wife  and  his  bishopric  ?  I  am  hurt  at  the  unchristian 
maliijnityof  the  folKminjr  passaj;e  :  "The  most  patient 
mm  alive  may  be  pro\oke(l  into  starts  of  impatience  by  a 
miserable  caviller,  who,  beinj^^set  upun  answering  what  he 
does  not  understand,  represents  falsely,  interprets  perver- 
sely, and,  when  he  is  unable  to  make  the  rioclrine  odious, 
en  leavours  to  make  the;  person  '.o  who  holds  it."  At 
lenijth,  the  Bishop  says;  "  1  shall  lake  my  leave  of  this 
discourse  on  the  Book  of  Job,  ^^ilh  declaring-,  that  a  more 
contemptuous,  disingenuous,  and  ignorant  writer,  never 
assumed  the  honourable  name  of  Answerer  :  yet  1  would 
not  deny  him  his  station  among  the  learned.  I  think  the 
same  apology  may  be  made  for  him,  that  a  namesake  of 
his,  in  his  History  of  the  Carthusians,  made  for  their 
general,  Bruno:  '  'I  hat,  doubtless,  he  could  have  wrote  well 
if  he  would  ;  for  he  printed  a  Missal  in  an  exceeding  fair 
letter,  and  cLelkuteJine  icriting-paper.''^ 

But  w'liat  availed  all  tiiis  blustering.''  Peters  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  Hebrew  scholar  in  liurope.  Warburton 
was  one  of  the  Hebrceculi — (though,  by  the  way,  not  in 
Toup's  opinion.) — Peters  was  addressing  himself,  simply 
and  unequivocally,  to  sound  sense  and  sound  learning — to 
reason  and  f  feligion  :  Warburton  was  straining  every 
nerve  in  support  of  a  fanciful  theory  ;  satisfied  with  the 
poor  applause  thai  hailed  his  ingenuity.  "  Proud  Glou- 
cester" shook  his  plumes  ;  but  fleeting  was  his  tiiumph  ! 
By  the  wit  of  Lowih,  he  was  transfixed  as  with  an  arrow. 
*'  Peters'^  (cried  Lowtli)  has  given  him  a  Cornish  hug  !"+ 

*  Pt^TREi,  Bib.  Canh.  fol.  35. 

t  See  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  :     Part  II. 

+  I  lament  the  early  death  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Peters,  one 
of  the  so  >s  of  Jonathan  the  ifood  vicar  of  St.  (  lement's.  Had 
he  betn  >pared  to  us, he  would  probably  have  revised  the  MSS. 
of  his  great  uncle  with  a  view  to  publication:  He  was  fully 
comptteut  to  the  task. 
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In  ITTC),  the.  Kev.  Jonathan  Peters  (wlioni  I  liave 
n;entioiietl  as  our  author's  nephew)  puhlished  nineteen  ser- 
mons tVoni  his  nianuscripis,  as  a  specimen  of"  his  manner  ot 
preaching;  to  a  country  congreg^ation  :  and  an  excellent 
specimen  they  are  of  plain, if fUia^ecled  exhortation  and 
instruction.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  volume, 
is  Sermon  xvii.  on  Psalm  cix.  i()  *'  This  sermon 
(says  Hie  editor)  was  first  preached  at  St.  Rlabyn's,  Corn- 
wail,  (Jcioher  -2,  1748,  (as  I  see  noted  by  tlie  author,  on 
the  back  of  the  manuscript)  which  was  about  seven  years 
belore  Dr  Sykes  *  published  his  book  on  the  I^pisile  to 
the  Hebrews,  where  he  takes  notice  of  this  Psalm,  ilad 
tbe  author  lived  to  complete  liis  work  on  the  Psalms, 
(which  had  been  his  favourite  study  for  many  years)  it 
vas  his  intention  to  publish  the  above  sermon  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Psalm." 

Not  of  ilie  same  description  of  Divines  with  Peters, 
w  s  Mr.  Samuel  Walker.  This  jrentleman  youngest  of 
seven  children,  fCurniali  only  I  coniess  from  residence 
and  connexions)  was  born  at  Exeter,  IGih  December, 
1714.  His  parents  were  Robert  Walker,  of  Exeter, 
Esq.  and  Marj^aret,  the  only  dauifhter  of  the  Hev.  Ki(h- 
ard  Hall,  minister  of  St.  Edmund's  and  All-hallows  in  that 
city,  Robert,  the  father  of  Sam.  W'alker,  was  the  only 
son  of  Sir  I'homas  Waiker,  Knt.  who  (as  his  ancestors 
had  done)  represented  the  city  of  Exeter  in  many  succes- 
sive parliaments  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  11. 

*  Dr.  Sykea^  Dean  ot  Berian,  was  another  of  Warburton's 
opponents:  and  he  also  was  *'  whipped  at  the  cart's-tail  in 
the  notes  to  the  Divine  Legation,  the  ordinary  place  of  War- 
burton's  literary  execuiions  ;"  as  Bisliop  Lowlh  expresses 
himself.  (See  Bishop  Lowth's  Letter,  p.  4.)  For  '*  llie  Lite 
and  writings  of  Sykes,''  1  refer  my  reaiiers  to  Disney's*  "  Me- 
nioir,«  ;"  wlience  I  cannot  but  extract  one  passage,  as  contain- 
ing a  question  wiiich  1  have  often  heard  discussed.  "  1  was, 
some  years  ago,  (says  Disney)  in  company  with  three  very 
learned  and  respectable  diynitaries  oftlie  Established  Churcii  ; 
when  the  conversation  turning  upon  Warburton,  they  agreed 
in  one  opinion,  that  it  was  (to  say  the  least)  a  fair  question, 
■nheiher  ins  writings  had  more  served  the  cause  of  iutidehty  or 
of  revelation  r" 

U 
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Sir  Thomas's  lady  was  Alary,  the  only  dausfhtor  of  (he 
Hev.  Samuel  Hall,  A.  M.  vouns:e>t  son  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Hall,  bishop  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Sam.  ^Valker,  at  ei^ht 
years  of  a^e,  was  put  to  the  e^raimnar-school  in  Exeter, 
where  he  rontiiiued  till  he  was  eijrhieen  ;  when  he  was 
sent  to  Exeter-colleo^e,  Oxford,  of  whirh  Dr.  Francis 
Webber  was  the  Rector.  He  took  the  deorree  of  B.  A. 
in  1737,  and  was  ordained  and  appointed  to  the  curacy 
cif  Doddescond)e-Leii;h,  near  Exeter :  where  he  con- 
tinued till  Aug-ust,  1738  ;  when  he  was  prevailed  on,  by 
Lord  Rolle,  to  undertake  the  charo^e  of  his  youno^est 
brother's  education.  With  this  gentleman  Mr.  Walker 
made  ihe  tour  of  France.  An  I  after  about  two  y^^irs 
returning  to  England  he  accepted  of  the  cure  of  Lan- 
livery,  in  this  county,  under  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Ken- 
dall, A.  M.  one  of  the  canons  of  Exeter,  and  Archdeacon 
of  Totnes.  On  the  death  of  3Ir.  Kendall,  3d  March, 
1740,  he  was  presented  by  Walter  Kendall,  Esq  to 
the  vicarage  of  Lanlivery,  to  hold  the  same  during  the 
minority  of  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Kendall ;  to  whom,  upon 
his  coming  of  age,  Mr.  Walker  resigned  it. 

In  1746  he  eiitered  upon  the  curacy  of  Truro.  * 
There,  in  that  town  of  dissipation,  after  it  had  pleased 
God  to  bless  his  ministraiions  in  so  remarkuhle  a  man- 
ner, that,  in  people  of  all  descriptions,  was  apparently 
effected  a  real  change  of  heart  and  life,  he  thought  thai  a 

*  Extract  from  the    ReQisfer,  beloyi^ing  to   St.  Manfs,   Truro^ 
begun  October  '■Jo,  1597. 

William   Dawsons Rector 1610., ICv'24 

Oeorffe    Phippen I(ri5 \^i^ 

John  Tin<;combe I65ii 

Josias   Hall 1663   1666 

Samuel   Thomas 1 667 1 69 1 

Robert  Cobert 1 692 1 69S 

Simon  Pa^et 1693 1707 

Joseph  Jane 1711 1745 

Samuel  Walker Citrate* 17-16 1 760 

Charles  Pn  e Rector 1661 1  ^(^2 

Thomas  Carlyon 1 602 Ib26 

Thomas  Carly  on 1SS6 

•  Mr.  Elliot  was  rector  of  Truro  aud  Ladock. 
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new  and  spiritual  ri?lation  commenced  between  him  and 
his  flock.  Accordingly,  it  became  his  settled  j'-idgmenf, 
that  he  ought  not,  on  any  worldly  consideration,  to  leave 
them  ;  unless  Providence  should  open  to  him  a  more  ex- 
tensive field  of  usefulness  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  he 
should  be  removed  by  superior  authority.  This  may 
account  for  his  giving  up  the  Vicarage  of  Tailand,  to 
which  he  was  presented  in  the  year  1747,  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  will  of  his  late  patron,  Walter  Kendall,  Esq. 
Having  the  Bishop's  leave  of  absence,  he  held  this 
vicarage  for  a  lime,  till,  growing  dissatisfied  in  his  con- 
science concerning  the  JHstifiableness  of  non-residence,  he 
resigned  it,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  induced  to  ac- 
cept of  another  living,  thouijh  he  had  the  offer  of  four. 

In  April,  1760,  Mr.  V/alker  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
"which  confined  him  several  weeks  to  his  bed-chamber  at 
Truro.    When  he  had  in  somedegree  recovered  his  strength 
after  the  abatement  of  the  fever,  a  cough  hung  upon  him,  for 
which  he  was  ordered  to  Bristol,  in  August,  where  having 
staid  two  months  to  little  purpose,  he  went  in  the  autuma 
to  Kingston,  in  Warwickshire,  with  an  intention  of  spend- 
ing some  time  with  the    Rev.  Mr.  Talbot,  Vicar  of  that 
parish  ;  but  a  bad  season  of  the  year  coming  on,  he  was 
ordered  back  to  the   Bristol-wells.     There  he  continued 
till  the  middle  of  December,  when  it  was  judged  proper 
that  he  should   be  removed  to  some  dry  healthy  spot  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  he  could  enjoy  the 
benefit  of   a  good   air.     Upon   this,   having  before  been 
invited  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  to  try  the  air  of  Biack- 
heath,  he  went  thither  a  few  days  before  Christmas.     In 
a  place  so  near  London,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  the  best 
advice;  but  it  was  not  in   the  power  of  medicine  to  stop 
the  progress  of  his  disease.     After  resigning  the  vicarage 
of  Tailand,  the  curacy  of  Truro  was   the   whole  of  his 
incom.e.     The  pay  was  but  small,  and  his  expenses  were 
necessarily  increased  to  a  great  degree.      But  in  the  house 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess    of  Dartmouth,  he  had  all  the 
assistance  that  his  critical  situation  could  require. 

He  died  at  a  lodging-house  at  Blackheath,  to  which 
H    2 
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he  had  been  removed  a  few  weeks  before,  on  Snnday» 
July  IQ,  1761,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  It 
was  his  particular  direction  that  his  body  should  be 
interred  in  the  church-yard  of  the  parish  in  which  he 
died.  He  was  buried,  therefore,  in  the  church-yard  of 
Lewishatn,  in  the  county  of  Kent.* 

The  shades  of  theological  difference  between  Walker  t 
and  Vivian  were  very  slight. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Vivian,  Vicar  of  Corn  woood,  mar- 
ried Miss  Hussey,  one  of  the  sisters  of  Counsellor  Hussey. 
He  was  gifted  with  a  very  strong  understanding,  which  lost 
none  of  its  vigour  in  his  children.  But  Mr.  Vivian 
possessed,  what  is  more  valuable  than  mental  powers,  an 
uncommon  sweetness  of  disposition,  partly  owing  to 
natural  temperament,  and  partly  to  the  mild  influence  of 
Christianity.  Of  his  publications,  his  **  Cosmology" 
has  certainly  done  him  most  credit  as  an  author. 
But  in  his  own  line,  he  published  "  Three  Dialogues, 
between  a  Minister  and  One  of  his  Parishioners  ;  on  the 
True  Principles  of  Religion,  and  Salvation  for  Sinners 
by  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Redeemer  and  Saviour."     Of 

•  His  principal  works  were  :— 

The  Christian,  a  set  of  practical  Sermons,  1755  ;  and  fiHy- 
ivro  Sermons,  on  the  Baptismal  Covenant,  the  Creed,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  other  important  Subjects,  &c.  To 
these  Sermons  is  prefixed  a  Preface,  containing  an  Account 
of  the  Author's  Life  and  Ministry. 

J  He  had  two  brothers.  Walker  Rector  of  Latchitton,  who 
was  many  years  employed  in  collecting  materials  and  sub- 
scriptions for  a  history  of  Cornwall,  but  died,  re  infecia  ;  and 
Walker  of  Lanlivery  ;  both  good  men,  whom  my  fattier  re» 
•pected  and  esteemed.  A  man  of  a  happier  temperament, 
than  the  Vicar  of  Lanlirery  never  existed.  He  delighted  in 
the  feeling,  that  he  was  at  peace  with  himself  and  all  around 
him.  Uncommonly  deformed  as  he  was  — his  breadth  equal 
t»  his  length,  like  half  a  griant  if  a  giant  were  cut  in  (wo 
■with  eyebrows  black  and  bushy  :— who,  conversing  with  Mr, 
"W.  could  have  thought  of  his  uncomeliness  — cnuld  not  (I  had 
almost  said)  have  imagined  him  handsome?  His  habitual 
good  huoiour,  his  facetionsness,  his  kind-heartedness  have 
seldom  been  equalled.  He  left  one  son,  Mhe  Virar  of  St, 
Winnow  ;  for  a  character  of  whose  late  Essay  ia  Divinity, 
see  the  Theological  Re  riew. 
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this  little  book  was  re- published  in  1788,  the  twenty- 
second  edition.  In  1785,  he  published  '*  The  book 
of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John  the  Divine  explained  ; 
in  an  historical  View  of  the  past  and  present  State  of  the 
Christian  World  compared  with  the  prophetic  Visions." 

•*  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Reverend  John  (Ross)  Lord 
Bishop  of  Exeter, 
"  My  Lord, 

**  An  attempt  to  illustrate  a  part  of  the  Sacred 
Writing,  in  which  a  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution  is 
represented  in  prophetic  visions  as  the  just  object  of  de- 
testation, seems  in  some  measure  entitled  to  the  patronage 
of  a  person  eminent  for  his  candour  and  Catholic  spirit; 
and  who  has  been  successful  in  recommending  this  ami- 
able temper  to  the  legislature.  But  your  Lordship  has  a 
farther  right  to  this  work;  having  supplied  me  with,  what 
I  esteem,  the  best  quotation  with  which  the  notes  are 
enriched.  I  was  also  willing  to  embrace  this  opportunity 
to  express,  in  a  public  manner,  my  gratitude  for  the  honour 
done  to  a  friend  of  mine,  in  distinguishing  him  by  sub- 
stantial marks  of  your  esteem  and  approbation  ;  without 
any  other  recommendation  than  his  own  abilities  and 
industry.  Let  me  add,  that  the  manner  of  your  con- 
ferring the  obligation  was  still  more  obliging  than  the 
favour  itself.  That  your  Lordship  may  long  continue 
to  preside  over  us  with  wisdom  and  moderation  ;  soften- 
ing authority  with  affability,  and  dignity  with  condescen- 
sion ;  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  friend  and  father  to 
them  that  do  well,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of. 

My  Lerd,  your  Lordship's  most  dutiful 

and  obedient  Servant, 
"  Thomas  Vivian." 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  Mr.  Vivian  should 
have  foretold,  in  this  treatise,  the  fall  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  from  Scriptural  authorities.  He  died  at  a 
good  age,   in  1793.     The  lines  below*  were  written  in 

*  O  pious  Vivian,  may  tliy  ashes  rest, 
Till  the  last  trumpet  calls  thee  to  the  blest  i 

H    3 
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memory  of  Mr.  Vivian,  by  two  gentlemen  of  my  ac- 
quaintance;— the  firsi,  distinguished  for  judgment  and 
taste  ;  the  second,  for  lively  wit  and  fancy. 

In  Havveis  we  lose  sight  of  that  unaffected  piety 
^hich  in  Vivian  we  could  not  but  love  and  almost  vene- 
rate. The  Rev.  Thomas  HkginaldHawris,  L.L.D.  and 
M.O.  TTci8  of  the  family  of  Haweis,  late  of  Killiow,  near 
Truro.  At  the  grammar-school,  at  Truro,  he  was  noticed 
for  his  classical  attainments,  and  his  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  the  boys  in  the  public  speeches.  And,  a  short 
lime  after  he  left  school,  '*  so  early  eloquent"  was  young 
Haweis,  or  so  deficient  were  the  boys  in  declanvttion,  that 
Mr.  Conon  requested  the  favour  of  him  to  speak  on  the 
first  public  day  ;  though  then  an  apprentice  to  a  surgeon- 
apothecary  at  Truro.  Vv^hat  occasioned  his  preference 
of  divinity  to  medicine,  I  cannot  exactly  say — -perhaps 
the  consciousness  of  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
ianguage,  and  of  his  powers  in  oratory.  Be  this  as  it 
may  :     from  the  apothecary's  shop  in  Truro,  we  see  him 

What  tho'  no  cenotaph  thy  worth  records, 

Xo  splendid  monument,  no  sculptor's  words 

Preserve  thy  memory— still,  it  shall  be  dear, 

Still  lov'd,  still  cherish'd,  by  the  heart  sincere; 

Whomark'd  thy  life,  clear  from  sinister  ends, 

Knew  thee  thebest  of  parents,  husbands,  f^i^'ndg, 

[jov'd  thy  meek  spirit,  admir'd  thy  peaceful  life, 

Free  from  all  other  ftiuUs,  as  free  from  strife.— 

Oh,  that  my  life  and  deatti  were  like  to  thine  !  — 

Oh,  grant  it,  Heaven  !— Grant  it,  O  Grace  Divine  !     E.  C. 

Stranger  I  whose  footsteps  thus  unhallow'd  tread 

Among  the  rude  memorials  of  the  dead, 

Where  many  a  rustic  Bard,  in  coupleta  brief, 

Marks  the  pure  feelinn:^sof  unletter'd  grief ; 

If  form' d  thy  bosom,  goodness  to  revere. 

Shed  o'er  this  sacred  earth  a  sorrowing  lear. 

The  pious  teacher  of  yon  hamlet  round, 

F  ests  from  a  spotless  life  beneath  this  m mud. 

To  his  enltghten'd  intellect  'twas  given. 

To  point  thepatb,  which  he  pursued,  to  IL^av'u  ! 

B'^yond  *he  village  train  his  wisdom  shont', 

JSoi-  io  {he  woriJ  of  science  sunk  uakuov/ii. 

Ueve  3Mar)7  a  :ii'>ud,  instructed  by  his  care, 

Rr<»  :*{je*  ior  a  Pastor'd  bliss  a  fervent  prayer  ; 

JS  or  breathe-?  ia  vain  :  —The  God  he  liv'd  tu  lore 

Rewards  hb  virtuous  minister  above.  S,  T.  119^. 
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transported  to  Maudlin-hail,  in  Oxford.  His  preferment 
in  the  Church,  was  the  rectory  of  All  Saints,  Aldvvinkle, 
in  Northamptonshire;  and  he  was  chaplain  to  the  late 
Countess  of  Huntingdon.  1  have  several  times  heard  him 
preach  ;  but  I  cannot  say  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 
He  married  three  wives,  ihe  last  a  very  young  woman.  Of 
his  merits  as  a  man  and  a  divine,  all  entertain  not  the 
same  opinion.  I  shall  forbear  to  offer  my  own.  My 
readers  may  thank  me,  however,  for  referring  them  to 
**  A  faithful  Narrative  of  Facts,  relative  to  the  late  Pre- 
Bentation  of  Mr.  H.  to  the  Rectory  of  A,." — to  *' The 
Answer  to  the  Pamphlet,  entitled  a  Faithful  Narrative  :" 
— to  **  Aldvvinkle:" — to  "Remarks  on  the  Answer:" 
— to  ♦*  A  liCtter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan  :" — to  "  The 
Priest  in  Rhyme,"  a  Poem  : — (all  which  were  published 
about  the  year  1767)  and  to  the  Anti-jacobin  Review  for 
1799.  His  principal  publications  are,  a  volume  of  Sermons 
on  Evangelical  Principles  and  Practice:  several  occasional 
Sermons:  a  Scriptural  Refutation  of  the  Arguments  for 
Polygamy:  Hints  respeciing  the  Poor:  the  Evangelical 
Expositor,  in  two  volumes,  folio  :  the  Communicant';* 
Spiritual  Companion  :  an  Exposition  on  the  Church 
Catechism  :  Essays  on  Christianity:  and  a  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  three  volumes,  octavo.  This  is  an 
elaborate  work,  which  I  have  read  with  attention,  and  of 
which  I  shall  make  my  report  at  some  length.  It 
is  a  history  which  can  do  no  good,  and  may  be  productive 
of  much  evil.  That  insinuations  should  be  thrown  out 
against  the  church  bycorruptstatesmeii  and  modern  philo- 
sop!)er.-»,  was  an  event  to  be  looked  for,  and  as  natural  and 
consistent  as  the  ribaldry  of  Paine  or  the  lectures  of 
Thelwal!.  From  such  open  enemies  the  church  has  no- 
thing to  dread  :  it  is  from  the  irregular  conduct  of  her  way- 
ward sons.  Tiu*  learnin;.'  of  the  clergy  is  abundantly  able 
to  defend  her  docttintr'S  against  the  rude  assaults  of  Deists 
F.ud  Atheists.  But  who  shall  protect  her  from  the  ma- 
thinations  of  those,  who,  "■  having  a  form  of  godliness, 
crefp  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women,"  and  silly 
nuMi,  *'  laden   with  their  sins,"  persuading  them  that  the 
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established  clergy  are  in  general  heretics,  whose  sermons 
it  is  dangerous  to  hear,  and  with  whom  it  is  sinful  to  join 
in  worship?  That  such  is  the  conduct  of  the  Methodists 
has  been  long  known  ;  and  there  is  a  large  party  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  who  countenance  these  sectaries, 
and  occasionally  officiate,  themselves,  in  conventicles  where 
the  parish  ministers  are  supposed  not  to  teach  the  doctrine 
of  the  tl»irty-nine  articles.  Arrogating  to  themselves 
infallibility  of  judgment,  these  men  boldly  pronounce  the 
peculiarities  of  Calvin  to  be  the  truths  of  God  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  ;  and  because  many  of  the  clergy 
think  differently  from  them  on  these  abstruse  and  unes- 
sential questions,  they  persuade  the  multitude  to  open 
schism  shops  for  such  as  preach  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation,  irresistible  grace,  and  all  the  other  opinions 
which  are  calculated  either  to  plunge  men  into  despair  or 
to  intoxicate  them  with  spiritual  pride. — It  was  re- 
served, however,  for  Dr.  H.  to  publish  a  history  of 
the  church,  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that 
the  Church  of  England,  in  which  he  enjoyed  a  rich 
rectory,  has  deviated  essentially  from  the  original  church 
of  Christ  in  doctrine,  in  government,  and  in  worship;  that 
prelacy  is  an  usurpation,  and  patronage  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  gospel ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people, 
when  the  regular  clergy  preach  unsound  doctrine,  of  which 
the  most  illiterate  clown  is  a  competent  judge,  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  church,  which  in  consequence 
becomes  schismatical  ;  that  all  establishments  of  one 
church  in  preference  to  another,  are  the  offspring  of  a  cor- 
rupt policy  ;  that  the  alliance  between  church  and  state 
has  ever  been  meretricious  ;  and  that  to  contend  for  the 
unity  of  the  church  in  any  thing  more  than  a  few  articles 
of  faith  of  difhcult  comprehension,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  sin 
enormous  as  that  of  blasphemy.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  reconcile  such  opinions  with  the  testimony  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  Dr.  Haweis  represents  almost 
all  the  Catholic  writers  for  the  first  four  centuries  as  either 
so  weak  or  so  wicked  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  smallest 
credit. — ^He  characterizes  Clemens  of  Home,  Ignatius  of 
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Antioch,  aod  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  as  very  mean  writers. 
— **  Justin  the  martyr,  Origen,  TertuUian,  Pantctnus^ 
and  many  others,  zealous  indeed  in  apologies  for  the 
Christian  cause,  and  ready  to  die  rather  than  renounce 
their  profession,  yet  held  a  Christianity  of  so  equivocal  a 
nature,  as  to  render  it  very  dubious  whether  they  had  any 
real  part  or  lot  in  the  matter."  Irenasus,  though  he  com- 
bated all  the  heresies  then  subsisting  in  the  church,  yet 
suffered  "his  philosophic  opinions  to  mingle  with  and 
dfibaae  the  Christian  purity.^'  Tertullian  himself  affords 
but  a  very  wretched  specimen  of  Christianity. — Of  Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus,  so  highly  praised  by  Cave  and 
others,  our  charitable  historian  says  : — "  I  must  be 
exceedingly  hard  drove  for  a  Christian,  before  I  caa 
put  such  men  as  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  into  the 
number!"  The  learning  and  genius  of  Origen  furnish  great 
cause  of  offence  to  Dr.  Haweis.  On  the  sa(ne  principle  ha 
pronounces  the  labours  of  Conybeare  and  IVarburton 
and  Watson^'m  defence  of  revelation,  useless;  and  noti- 
cing *'  their  elaborate  defences  of  Chiistianity,  and 
apologies  for  the  Bible,"  adds  "  did  these  ever  convince 
one  infidel,  or  make  him  a  real  convert  to  gospel  truth  ? 
I  trow  not !"  Of  Constantine  the  Great,  our  author  ihus 
writes; — "  The  bounties  he  bestowed;  the  zeal  he  dis- 
played ;  his  liberal  patronage  of  episcopal  men  ;"  •*  the 
pomp  he  introduced  into  worship  ;  and  the  power  invested 
with  general  councils,"  "  made  the  church  appear  great 
and  splendid  ;  but  I  discover  not  a  trace  in  Constantine  of 
the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God,  As  an  outward  professor, 
and  for  an  outward  church,  no  man  more  open,  more 
zealous:  as  a  partaker  of  the  grace  of  God  in  truth, 
either  in  genuine  repentance  for  his  crimes,  or  real  new- 
ness of  life,  I  want  abundantly  belter  evidence  than 
I  can  see  in  Eusebius,  who  like  many  a  courtly  bishop  is 
very  cordially  disposed  to  exalt  on  a  pedestal  the  king 
that  patronizes  and  increases  their  power,  wealth,  and 
dignity  !"  To  Eusebius  he  allows  no  merit.  *'  He  was  a 
great  favourite  at  court.  No  good  sign  for  a  bishop,  under 
two  such  mouarcbi  ai  Coostauune  uad  Coastantiua.  Euse- 
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biusis  a  miserable  voucher:  I  am  cordially  thankful  for 
the-  more  creditable  teslimonif  of  heathen  mrn.  I  fear  he 
knew  as  little  of  real  Chrii^.Lianity  as  his  disciple  Constan- 
tine.  The  more  I  read,  the  more  I  doubt  the  authenti- 
city of  his  testimony."  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan  was  pious, 
but  superstitious  ;  and  "  the  piety  of  superstition  is  awfully 
equivocal."  It  cannot,  however,  excite  surprise  thai  the  fa- 
thers should  be  deemed  insufficient  guides  to  evangelical 
truth  by  him  who  considers  St  Paul  himself  as  hardly  evan- 
g^elical.  "  Tn  compliance  with  James's  recommendation, 
he  was  fulfilling  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  respecting 
▼ows,  in  order  to  show  that  he  continued  to  observe  the 
law.  Whether  he  owed  it  such  a  compliance,  I  have 
ever  doubted  :  this  and  his  circumcising  Timothy  have 
appeared  to  me  temporising.  But  Paul  probably  is  right, 
and  I  am  wrong  !"  Poor  St.  Paul  !  Between  Deists  and 
Calvinists  thou  art  indeed  unsainted! — With  Priestley  but 
erst  "  an  inconclusive  reasoner'''' — with  Reginald  Haweia 
a  Vicar  of  Bray.  In  adverting  to  the  Episcopal  Govern- 
ment he  says  :  "  J/i  Providence  I  received  my  education, 
and  was  called  to  minister  in  the  Church  :  Herein  then 
I  am  content  to  abide  with  God."  "  This  (as  one  of  my 
roadjutors  in  the  Anti-jacobin  Review  wittily  observed) 
is  strange  language.  All  men  have  been  educated 
wnder  Providence.  But  if  he  mean  that  he  received  his 
education  in  the  town  of  Providence  in  Rhode-island, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  contempt  of  the  Fathers." 
Lest  we  should  fancy,  that  he  holds  not  Bishops  ia 
equal  contempt,  "  let  no  man  imagine  (he  exclaims) 
that  I  plead  for  that  Episcopacy  which  rising  on  the  stilts 
of  prelatical  pride  and  worldly-mindedness,  has  since 
overspread  the  earth  with  its  baneful  shadow."  In  his 
estimation,  Julian  the  apostate  was  "  almost  as  good  a 
Christian  as  Bishop  Warburton,  and  a  far  better  man." 
Even  against  Taylor  and  Home  he  pours  forth  railing 
accusations  :  They  were  Bishops.  It  was  only  in 
the  Huntingtonian  Methodism  that  he  recognized  the 
genuine  features  of  Christianity.  The  three  apostles 
of   Methodism  were    Mr.   John    Wesley,  Mr.   George 
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"Wliitfield,  and  "  the  noble  and  elect  I.ady  Iliintino:- 
doii."  We  have  a  full  acc(>unt  of  ihe  birth,  life  and 
transactions  of  each  of  these  servants  of  the  Lord  and 
revivers  of  true  o^odliness  :  and  it  may  seem  rather 
sin^rnlar,  that,  tiiouiih  Wesley  was  as  zealous  an  opponent 
of  Calvinism  as  any  of  those  dignitaries  of  the  church 
whom  Dr.  H.  calls  Semi-pelagians,  he  is  yet  admitted  to 
have  been  "  an  eminently  favoured  saint  of  God."  But 
he  had  the  merit  of  exciting-  schism  in  the  established 
church  ;  which,  like  charity,  coverelh  a  multiiudeof  sins. 
Whitfield  had  all  Wesley's  zeal  with  the  additional  merit 
of  Calviiiistic  orihofioxy,  aufl  liille  learning-  !  Mence  it  is, 
that  "  no  man  since  the  <lays  of  Paul,  rmt  even  Luther 
liimself,  was  ever  personally  blest  in  the  call  and  con- 
version of  so  many  souls  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God,  as  Georg-e  Whitiield.  Yet  the  elect  lady  seems  to 
have  been  more  blest  :  for  she  founded  colleges,  endowed 
innumerable  chapels,  and  patronised  Dr.  Haweis  !  * 

Furthermore,  this  lady  was  a  prophetess.  To 
Bishop  IJenson  she  prophesied  that,  on  his  death  bed 
•' theordination  of  Whitfield  would  be  one  of  the  few  ordi- 
nations on  which  he  would  reflect  with  complacence." 
—  And  ''  it  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  Haweis,  *'  that 
Bishop  Benson,  on  his  dyin^:  bed,  sent  ten  guineas  to 
Whitfield  as  a  token  of  approbation,  a!id  be^i^ed  to  be 
remembered  by  him  in  his  prayers. "+ 

*  See  Milner's  Animadversions  on  Hawels's  Hlstorv  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  1800 — and  Haweis's  "  Keply  to  the 
Aniniad  versions" —  1 80 1 . 

Dr.  Isaac  iMilnor  was  a  very  eloquent  preacher,  antl  a  writer 
of  uncommon  ingenuity  and  learning  :  I  lament  his  Calvinistic 
severity. 

+  I  am  here  reminded  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wills  ;  who 
married  a  niece  of  Lady  Huntingdon.  In  my  younger  vears,  I 
first  knew  liiui  as  curate  of  St  Agues  :  and  'l  VecoUect'liis  fre- 
quent visits  to  Polwhele  during  the  life-tiuie  of  mv  father,  who 
had  a  great  regard  tor  hiui.  Of  Truro-School,  Mr.  Wills 
preached  at  the  anniversary  ot  our  School-meotini;  an  eloquent 
Sermon  :  which  my  father  used  to  say  was  the  most  instructive 
and  impressive  he  liad  ever  heard  on  such  an  occasion.  It  was 
suspected  that  an  extempore  preacher  "  of  the  melting  uiood" 
trmuch  given  to  whimper  and  whine,  he  would  have  made  bad 
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Yet  this  prophetess,  this  grenuine  Calvinisf,  this  elert 
lady  "  seldom  asked  the  advice  of  the  luinisteis  who 
laboured  with  !ier ;  and  bore  not  passively  coiitradic- 
lion"— which,  1  suppose,  is  related  to  prove  the  truth 
of  an  old  opinion,  that  Calvinism  tends  to  hunib'e 
the  human  heart  !  And  many  such  proofs  may  be  found 
in  the  Doctor's  account  of  himself  and  his  brethren  ot  the 
connexion. 

Ihus  "  Whitfield  fiec|uently  indulji^ed  in  cen- 
sures of  the  cleroy,  which,  however  just  they  mijjht  be, 
seemed   the  etiect  of  resentment  !''^ — "  He   and  Wesley, 

•work  of  it.  But  liis  Sermon  in  my  Father's  estiination  (and  a 
better  judge  never  existed)  combined  classical  ermliiion  with 
evangelical  doctrine.  It  was  preached,  not  from  short  hand  or 
notes,  hut  from  a  fairly  written  MS.  Alter  my  good  Father's 
death,  I  had,  several  times, opportunities  ol  hearing  Mr.  Wills 
preach  at  St.  Agnes,  to  crowded  congregation^.  Once  in 
particular,  when  1  had  slept  at  his  house,  I  spent  an  hour  with 
liini  in  his  study  ;  where  he  was  looking  over  the  skeleton  of  a 
sermon  :  This  lie  took  with  him  to  church.  But  in  the  pulpit, 
his  Bible  opening  (as  if  to  an  accidental  page  or  verse)  it  ap- 
peared to  his  audience  (I  should  rather  say  spectators)  that  his 
text  was  then  first  presented  to  his  notice. —  iMr.  AVills  was  a 
pious  and  benevolent  man.  Otten  have  I  been  a  witness  to 
his  charities.  And  otten  have  I  been  pleased  and  informed  l.y 
his  conversation.  W  hen  he  left  the  very  populous  paiish  of 
St.  Agnes,  justly  was  he  followed  by  the  lamentations  of  his 
forsaken  flock.  But  he  fancied  he  had  a  call  "  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  regions  beyond"  the  tin-njines  of  Cornwall.  And  it 
is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  his  enthusiasm  should  have 
transported  bim  Irom  the  church  to  the  conventicle.  At  Star- 
cross  (whilst  I  was  curate  of  Kenton)  Mr^  Wil.s,  I  remember, 
drew  around  him  an  immense  muliiiude  in  the  open  fields  : 
The  Methodist-meeting-house  had  I  een  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Wills  made  many  kind  enquiries  after  the  Curate  of 
Kenton — "the  "  son"(he  siid)"  of  a  truedisciple  of  Christ," 
Such  was  the  high  compliment  he  paid  my  Father;— whom, 
however,  *the  field-preacher"  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
"  see  face  to  face."  And,  perhaps,  he  was  ashamed  to  see  the 
!»on  ;  who  might  have  been  found  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
scene  of  predication. 

After  having  been  long  an  itinerant  Preacher,  Mr_  Wills 
returned  to  this  county  ;  and  dit:d  at  the  house  of  his  wor- 
iliy  friend  F.  Paynter  Esq. — See  '*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Wills,  A.  B.  compiled  Iron-  the  Journals  in  bis  own 
hand-writing."  An  8vo.  vol.  of  311  pages.  So  a  friend  in- 
formed me  :  I  never  read,  nor  had  any  curiosity  to  read  th« 
book. 
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and  all   of  them  were  always   at  their  work,  preaching 
wherever     they    could     procure     admittance    into    the 
churches    ;     and    not    a    litih    flattered    hy    the  popu- 
laritij   attending  their  ministrations :     "  they    must   have 
been  more  than  men" — (they   were    the    elect)   "  if  they 
had    not    been    so."        "  ^I'he  Methodists"     (remember 
reader,  he  is  a  Methodist  who  is  speaking)    *' live  in   a 
state  of  greater  pietij  and  separation  from  the  world  than 
the  generality  of  their  brethren.     They  join  in  none  of  the 
fashionable     amusements    of  the   age,    frequent    not  the 
theatres,  or  scenes  of  dissipation,  and  court  no    favour  of 
the  great  :    their  time  and  services  are  better   employed   in 
the  more  important  labours  of  the  ministry,  preaching  the 
word  in  season,  out  of  season,  and  counting  their  worktheir 
best  wages  /" — Throughout  the  last  volume   of   this   work 
Dr.  H.  embraces  every  opportunity  of  expatiating  on   the 
Christian  zeal  of  the  London  Missionaj^y  Society,  and  pro- 
nounces that  Society  to  be  "certainly  of  God."     I  cannot 
lielp  being  of  a  different  opinion.       The   Doctor   and  his 
associates  may  each  be  actuated  by  a    disinterested    desire 
to  carry  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  into  the  regions  of 
the  shadow  of  death  ;  but  it  would  not   be    easy  to  pur- 
suade  us  that  God  is  the  author  of  confusion,    or  that   the 
doctrines   of  Christianity   will    be    successfully  preached 
among     the     heathen     by    men    differing    so  widely    in 
opinion    as    Calvinists     and     Arminians,     Episcopalians 
and      Presbyterians,     Paedo-baptists     and     Anti-paedo- 
baptists! — In     vain     may     the    society  direct  its    mis- 
sionaries to   abstain    from    controversy,  and   preach    no- 
thing    to    the  heathen   but  the   essential    doctrines    and 
duties  of  the  gospel.       The   iiiissionaries  are  not  agreed 
among  themselves  what  doctrines  and  duties  are  essential. 
One  thinks  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  Calvinism  the  most 
important  parts  of  gospel  truth;  another  detects  in    those 
lenets  a  series  of  the  most    shockini;    blasphemies.       One 
missionary  discovers  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  in- 
fant children  of  believing  parents  should  be  admitted    into 
the  church  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  whilst  another  is 
persuaded  that  no  person   is    a   subject  of   baptism,   who 
I 
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does  not  actually  believe  the  gospel.  The  Independent, 
considering  the  rights  of  Christians  as  common,  feels  him- 
self bound  to  "stand  fast  in  the  hberty  with  which  Christ 
hath  made  him  free ;"  but  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian 
believe  that  a  ministry  with  the  power  of  the  keys  or  the 
exclusive  right  of  administering  the  sacraments,  is  the  or- 
dinance of  Christ,  to  which  the  multitude  of  believers  are 
bound  to  pay  obedience.  Among  such  heterogeneous 
missionaries  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  same  people,  con- 
troversies seem  to  be  inevitable ;  and  their  labours  tend 
only  to  increase  the  prejudices  of  the  Heathen  against  the 
Christian  faith. 

On  the  death  of  Willyams,  of  Carnanton,  Dr.  Haweis 
succeeded  to  that  estate ;  and  coming  into  Cornwall 
resided  there  for  a  short  time;  during  which  the  symp- 
toms of  "the  spiritual  mind"  were  not  at  a  glance  dis- 
coverable. Perhaps,  he  did  not  recollect,  amidst  all  his 
Gospel-recognizances,  that  "the  love  of  money  was  the 
root  of  all  evil."  And,  possibly,  he  might  have  conceived 
that  "  he  had  put  off  the  old  man,  with  his  affections  and 
"  lusts,"  when  he  took  unto  himself  a  young  and  buxom 
bride.  In  consequence  of  certain  articles  of  capitulation 
which  it  were  frivolous  to  particularize,  he  evacuated  Car- 
r.anton  ;  leaving  it  in  the  possession  of  the  late  James 
Willyams,  Esq.,  who,  after  a  long  and  honourable  lite, 
died  u.niversally  regretted,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
younger  son — surely  no  unworthy  representative — the 
present  Humphry  Willyams,  Esq.* 

Dr.  Haweis  died  at  his  house  in  Beaufort-buildings, 
Bath,  on  the  11th  of  February,  18'20,  at  the  age  of  86. 

Though  in  point  of  time  the  chasm  between  Haweis 
and  Martyn  be  considerable,  yet  I  would  next  bring 
forward  Martyn  ;  as  actuated  by  the  same  missionary 
<;pint — the  san^e  feeling  of  an  extraordinary  call,  which 
displayed  itself  in  astonishing  energies  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence between  the  two  apostles,  that  Martyn  proved  him- 

*  Colonel  Willyams,  the  elder  son  (who  died  at  Truro 
fliirin?  his  Father's^  liietime  of  ^n  epileptic  fit)  'wili  be  notice4 
among  the  poets  of  Cornwall. 
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self  "  worthy  of  Christ"  in  forsaking  all  his  dearest 
connexions  for  Christ's  sake.  Whilst  his  indiscretions 
have  been  pardoned,  his  sincerity,  we  hope,  hath  met  its 
reward. 

Hrnry  Martyn  was  born  at  Truro,  the  18th  of 
February,  1781.  John  iMartyn,  the  father  of  our  Henry, 
was  originally  a  Gwennapt  miner,  and  (like/many  of  the 

+  Certainly,  "  if  tnitli  lie  in  a  well,"  science  may  be 
found  in  a  shaft.  From  the  mines  of  Cornwall  hare  emerged 
many  scientific  heads  !— The  father  of  Henry  Martyn,  we 
ol)serve,  was  a  Gwennap  miner.  So  washis  great  uncle  Mr. 
T//o?Hfls  il/ar<_?/n,  author  of  a  map  of  Cornwall  :  so  was  Malachi 
JJitchins,  nephew  of  Thomas  .Martyn.  The  author  of  the  Map 
of  Cornwall  was  born  in  Gwennap,  about  the  y«:?ar  1695.  In 
boyhood  and  in  youth  he  was  devoted  to  science.  And  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  a  teacher  of  navigation  (with  other 
branches  of  the  Mathematics  for  many  years  at  Padstow)  he 
was  at  length  prevailed  on  by  several  gentlemen  who  knew 
liis  abilities  and  industry,  to  undertake  a  large  Map  of 
Cornwall.  This  work  employed  him  for  about  20  years,  and 
was  completed  with  uncommon  precision.  Perhaps  no  tract 
of  ground  in  Europe,  of  so  large  an  extent,  has  ever  been 
surveyed  and  planned  with  so  much  exactness. 

Almost  every  cottage  in  the  County,  is  shewn  in  the  Map  ; 
every  river  described  from  its  very  first  spring  till  it  falls  into 
the  sea:  and  not  only  all  public  roads  are  accurately  re- 
presented, but  even  many  private  ways  which  lead  frrm 
one  estate  to  another.  In  short,  too  much  can  scarcely  be 
said  in  praise  of  this  Map,  which  eclipses  every  County-Map 
that  existed  in  Martyn's  time. 

Mr.  Martyn,  after  he  had  finished  his  Survey  of  Cornwall, 
began  to  plan  the  County  of  Devon  ;  but,  pursuing  his  arduous 
task  too  late  in  the  season,  he  caught  a  violent  cold  on  Dart- 
moor, which  tlirew  him  into  a  fever  and  carried  him  off  about 
Christmas,   1752.     His  remains  were  interred  at  Ashburton. 

lie  was  greatly  esteemed   by  every  gentleman 

that  knew  him  — particularly  Mr.  Hoblyn,  of  >ianswhyden, 
who,  a  learned  and  ingenious  man  himsell,  was  ever  sensible 
of  the  merits  of  others. 

In  a  letter  dated  Ludgvan,  February  8,1752,  and  addressed 
to  Dr.  Milles,  Dr.  Borlase  does  not  seem  to  speak  of  Martyn 
in  terms  of  the  highest  respect.  *'  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Martyn, 
and  so  much  the  more,  liecause  I  question  whether  any  person 
but  himself  could  understand  his  observations  which  he  made 
in  the  field.  However,  you  f»eed  not  fear  of  a  County-map, 
and  as  good  a  one  as  Martyn  could  make,  if  our  County  have  a 
mind  to  give  encouragement.  Many  surveyors  are  to  be  got, 
whose  works  are  extremely  good,  wliose  accuracy  is  unexcep- 
tionable, and  their  apparatus  far  superior  to  what  Mr. 
Martyn  ever  had.    The  best  work  I  have  seen  lately   of  that 
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labourers  in  the  Cornish  mines)  whilst  he  subsisted  from 
the  exertions  of  the  body,  had  opportunities  of  cultivating 

kind,  is  a  map  of  five  miles  round  Bath  ;  the  author  of  which 
^ould  have  undertaken  our  County  some  years  since  ;  hut  Mr. 
Martyn  had  advanced  so  far  in  his  work,  that  o-entleman 
thousfht  it  would  have  been  hard  to  employ  another." 

Mr.  Malachi  Hitchins  was  superior,  I  think,  to  his  rela- 
tions the  Martyns  in  talent,  and  unquestionahly  in  learning-. 
Hitchins,  a  little  of  a  poet,  was  much  of  a  mathematician.  In 
early  life  he  translated  the  "  Hero  and  Leander"  ofiNInsreus 
into  Encflish  verse,  and  used  to  favonr  the  Gentleman's  Majja- 
vinewith  his  poetic  effusions,  signinsr  himself  ♦' uZizmus  ra^um." 
He  was  of  Exeter  Colleore  ;  where  Dr.  Vv'ehher,  the  Jlector, 
askinerhim— •' Why,  Malnchi!  do  yoti  take  the  signature  of 
"  ultimus  vatum  ?  "  "  You  know  "'  (said  Hitchins)'"  Malachi 
Mvas  the  last  of  the  Prophets."     I  have  heard  this  poor  conceit 

applauded  as  wit.     It  reminds  me   of  the    late   Jonas ,  of 

Eseter,  who  flung  an  air  of  ridicule  over  a  good  sermon  which 
he  printed,  hy  a  frontispiece  allusive  to  his  name— •'  The 
Whale  vomiting  out  J^onas.'"— But  I  should  have  tokl  how 
Malachi,  working  underground,  arose  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth  to  the  high  rank  of  the  Academic  and  the  Clergyman. 

It  appears  that  to  assist  Donn  in  fahricafing  a  Map,  far 
inferior  to  the  Map  of  Cornwall,  he  went  into  Devon  ;  where, 
amidst  his  perambulation^-,  he  Jell  in  with  a  lady  oi'  som.e 
fortune  and  married  her,  and  through  her  means  was  enabled 
to  support  himself  in  College. 

Before  1  proceed  with  Hitchins,  I  here  interpose  a  remark, 
that  Donn  surveyed  and  mapped  the  whole  County  of  Devon, 
at  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile,  and  that  for  this  Map  he  re- 
ceived a  premium  from  the  Society  for  encouraging  and 
promoting  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce;  which  pre- 
mium he  little  deserved. t 

His  intemperance  was  notorious.  One  evening,  he  was 
met  staggering  homewards  ;  when  he  said,  *'  he  wanted  no 
"  assistance. —  He  was  directing  his  course  hy  the  lijrht  of  the 
•*  planet  Jupiter." — A  part  of  his  Survey  of  Devon  was  taken, 
I  fancy,  by  that  light. 

But  foroHr  admirable  friend  Hitchins Acquainted 

■with  his  mathematical  eminence,  Keppel,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
employed  him  in  measuring^  and  estimating  the  value  of  the 
great  manor  of  Cargol,  in  this  County,  and^on  the  completion 
of  the  work,  presented  him  with  the  living  of  St.j  Hilary. 

t  January  9,  1766.— The  Premium  of  £'100  adjiulged  Jjy  the  Society  of 
Arts  iti  the  Strand  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Donn,  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics  at 
Bristol,  for  Lis  accurate  and  large  Map  of  the  County  of  Devon  ;  diawn  by 
a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile. — .4nn.  Register. 

lit  lapsed  to  the  Bishop.— In  1762,  the  rental  of  the  bishopric  of  Exeter 
amounted  to  no  more  tlian  £5S7.  19s.,  accordinaj  to  the  Prideaux-Carew, 
a  manuscript  now  at  Place,  from  which  my  friend  Prideaux  Brune  per- 
mitted me  to  make  ext.arts  ad  libitum.  The  places  charged,  tl:e  tenaiUs' 
uaraes,  and  the  rents  are  there  specified. 
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:,\s  mind.  And  his  proficiency  in  the  Mathematics  was 
such,  that  Mr.  Daniell  engaged  his  services  in  the  mer- 
chant's office  at  Truro,  where  as  chief  clerk  he  conducted 
himself  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  rich  and  generous 
patron.  I  knew,  indeed,  Mr.  Marty n.  His  fiL^ure,  tall 
and  erect,  and  his  regular  peripatetic  exercise  under 
the  Coinage-hall  opposite  his  house  I  well  remember, 
and  his  notice  of  me  when  a  school-boy.  He  was  one  of 
the  "  serious  people";  though  he  would  sometimes  smile, 
in  saying  that  under  a  Martijris  nest  there  were  Iloare^ 
and  Bastards  .'"  Four  of  Mr.  Daniell's  clerks  were  so 
called.  Whether  at  Church  or  at  Prayer-meetings,  John 
Martyn  always  attended  Mr.  Sam.  Walker  the  Curate  of 
St.  Mary's,  but  at  Mr.  Walker's  decease  seemed  to 
prefer  the  Prayer-meetings  to  the  Church.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  Mr.  W.  should  have  instituted  or 
sanctioned  Prayer-meetings  ;  as  they  were  the  cause  of  a 
schism  that  destroyed  the  harmony  of  a  little  community, 
where  all  before  was  pence  and  love.  Probably,  indeed, 
Mr.  Pye,  the  rector,  would  have  frightened  away  mar.y 
from  the  Church  by  levities  which  all  must  havecondemned. 
"  My  pulpit  so  stinks  of  Calvinism  (Pye  would  say) 
that  not  a  century  will  purge  it." 

But  from  Pye's  witticisms  we  must  escape  to  "little 
Henry  Martyn ;"  who  in  1788  was  placed  under  Dr. 
Cardew's  care,  at  Truro-school,  before  he  was  8  years 
old  ;  and  who,  before  he  was  15,  made  his  appearance  at 
Oxford  as  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  scholarship  of  C.  C.  C 

But  he  was  rejected  in  spite  of  talents  beyond  his 
year?. 

Returning  to  Truro  School,  Henry  continued  there 
till  1797;  and  now  directing  his  views  to  Cambridge,  be- 
came a  Member  of  St.   John's   College.      It   was   nor, 

Bishop  Ross,  Keppell's  successor,  had  recourse  to  Hitchins  in 
a  similar  way,  ami  paid  ]iim  for  his  trouble  with  the  liviuj;  of 
Gwinear.  Hitchins  ^\as  a  mau  of  sound  sense,  as  welt  as 
learning— bad  good  conversational  talents, — and  was  a  trua 
Christian— not  a  gospeler- •'  not  on  the  LorcVs-side^—txs  some, 
I  believe,  have  not  scrupled  to  say.— Are  tbev  Christians?  — 
Hitchins  died  on  the  2Sth  of  Marcli,  ISOS,  aged'SS. 
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however,  from  a  predilection  for  the  Mathematics ;  to 
which,  it  seems,  he  "  preferred  shooting  and  travels,  and 
Chesterfield's  Letters."  Yet,  "  to  gratify  his  father," 
(surely  the  best  of  motives)  "  he  studied  the  Mathe- 
matics." "  Alas!  (cried  he)  I  ought  to  have  studied  for 
the  glory  of  God!"  "There  is  not  a  dawn  of  light  in 
my  heart!" — No — though  he  had  pleased  his  father — 
though  he  had  done  his  duty  !  Filial  obedience  is  a  reli- 
gious act :  It  is  the  surest  evidence  of  a  Christian  spirit. 
But,  amidst  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth,  all  earthly  ties  are 
broken,  and  "  the  charities  of  Father,  Son,  and  Brother' 
evaporate  like  smoke  before  the  wind.  To  a  sister  in 
Cornwall — a  Saint — he  paid  a  visit  in  1799 — (it  was  to 
the  Saint  he  paid  his  visit) — but  "  in  very  bad  temper ; 
for  he  had  been  second  only  at  the  public  examination." 

**  During  my  stay  at  home  (said  he  in  a  private  Jour- 
nal) the  consummate  selfishness  and  exquisite  irritabi- 
lity of  my  mind  were  displayed  in  rage,  malice  and 
envy — in  pride  and  vain  glory — and  in  the  harshest  lan- 
guage to  my  sister,  and  even  to  my  father." 

At  length  the  death  of  our  hero's  father  suggested  the 
reflexion,  that  there  was  "  a  knowlege  infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  any  human  science." 

I  suspect  I  was  rather  prem.ature  in  marking  *'  the 
pangs  of  the  new  birth:"  It  was  now,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon  of  Trinity-College, 
that  his  regeneration  was  effected. 

In  January  1801,  before  his  20th  year,  the  highest 
academical  honours  were  adjudged  to  Martyn.  He  ob- 
tctined  his  wishes: — "but  he  had  grasped  a  shadow." 

Not  to  put  my  reader's  patience  to  the  test  by  cir- 
c;irr.stantial  detail,  1  shall  cursorily  observe,  that,  soon 
after,  in  Cornwall,  his  saintly  sister  refused  to  fondle  him 

as  a  babe  of  grace that  in  College  he  was 

tliunderstruck  on  seeing  a  gownsman  reading  a  play  to  a 
sick  man — that  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  St.  John's  in 
ISC^ — that  at  Woodbury,  near  Truro,  he  passed  with  his 
brother-in-law,  some  of  the  sweetest  moments  of  his  life — 
and  that  at  tl'.e  close  of  this  year  (a  memorable  era)    he 
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*'  was  called  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  to  the  work  of  a 
Christian  missionary — contemplating  an  everlasting  inheri- 
tance as  purchased  for  him  by  the  blood  of  Gon  1"*.  ...that 
in  1803,  he  was  admitted  into  Holy  Orderst — that  at  La- 
morran,  in  Cornwall,  "  he  used  to  take  an  evening-walk 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  sound  but  the  ripling  of  the  water 
and  the  whistling  of  the  curlew  ;"  (for  ''  little  Henry"  had 
fallen  in  love) — that  in  1805,  a  Priest,  he  prepared  to  leave 
England,  more  than  ever  persuaded  of  his  call  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  Heathen — that  on  the  17th  of  July  he 
embarked  at  Portsmouth  for  Calcutta,  as  chaplain  to  the 
East  India  Company — but,  that,  the  ship  coming  to  anchor 
at  Falmouth,  he  was  enabled  once  more  to  land  upon  the 
shores  where  he  had  sported  in  his  infancy,  and  mused  on 
heavenly  things  in  his  maturer  age,  and  that  from  the 
detention  of  his  ship,  three  weeks  at  Falmouth,  he  seized 
an  opportunity  of  bidding  again  a  long  adieu  to  the  maid 
after  whom  his  '*soul  panted  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
*'  water-brooks." 

I  cannot  accompany  Mr.  M.  on  his  voyage  through 
calms  and  through  storms,  amidst  evil  report  and  good 
report,  and  blessings  and  execrations.  Nor  can  I  com- 
pliment him  on  what  I  think  obstinacy,  and  contumacy,  and 
folly,  in  hurling  damnation  repeatedly  around  him,  to  the 
annoyance  of  his  Captain  and  ths  whole  crew. 

We  now  greet  our  missionary  at  Calcutta,  but  have 
no  distinct  notion  of  the  success  of  his  labours.  1  will 
extract  a  few  passages  from  his  journal. 

Quitting  Calcutta,  Mr.  M.  entered  his  budgerow, 
whicli  was  to  convey  him  to  Dinapore.  And  thus  doth 
he  journalize  :  "Shot  a  bird.  The  power  of  gentleness  is 
irresistible.  Head  the  Sanscrit  grammars.  Read,  with 
IMoonshee,  Genesis  and  Luke  in  tlie  Hindostanee.  In- 
tending  to    gratify    me,    the    idolaters    presented    to    me 

*  This  blasphemotis  expression  occurs  once  or  twice  in 
Sam.  Walker's  sermo«i». 

+  His  high  Calvinism,  at  Flelston,  was  reprobnteJ  in  tJie 
strongest  terms.— The  Clergyman  of  that  place  woiihi  not  have 
admitted  Martyn  into  his  pulpit,  liad  he  been  apprized  of  the 
tenets  ol'  this  poor  deluUyd  enthusiast. 
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the  front  of  their  goddess :  To  return  the  compliment, 
I  presented  to  her  my — bottom  I" — Is  this  gentleness?-  - 
"  The  women  fled  at  the  sight  of  me.  When  my  mouth 
is  opened,  I  shall  preach,  night  and  day.  I  thought  at 
night  of  my  dear  girl.  Went  on  shore  without  tracts: 
Oh  !  may  the  conviction  of  the  wickedness  rest  upon  my 
soul  all  my  days  1  I  must  quell  the  tumult  of  anger  and 
impatience  :  A  missionary  is  apt  to  fancy  himself  an  Atlas. 
Greatly  opprest,  as  I  had  done  nothing  in  the  way  of 
distributing  tracts,  I  left  the  place  without  supplying  one 
ray  of  light,  and  was  burthened  with  the  consciousness  of 
blood-guiltiness." 

At  Dinapore  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  M.  seems  to  have 
been  "  kicking  against  the  pricks."  From  Mirza  of 
Benares  and  Sabat  the  Arabian,  his  coadjutors  in  the  ta&k 
of  translation,  he  derived  some  degree  of  comfort.  But 
Sabat  was  a  notorious  impostor.* 

In  181 1,  "I  pass  (said  M.)  from  India  to  Arabia  (and 
Persia)  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me."  Arrived 
at  Shiraz,  he  commenced  a  fresh  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Persian  language;  with  the  assistance  of 
Mirza  Seid  Ali  Khan.  But,  day  after  day,  he  was 
broken  in  upon  by  curiosity,  harrast  by  scepticism,  and 
sliocked  by  infidelity.  Insulted  by  Mahometans  and 
Jews,  he  felt  "  their  sneers  more  intolerable  than  the 
brick-bats  of  the  boys."  Not  even  in  Mirza  Ali  Seid, 
could  Mr.  M.  discern  a  Christian  spirit. 

In  1812,  the  year  which  closed  his  mortal  career,  be 
was  shocked  by  a  distich  which  ISIirza  repeated  in  conse- 


♦  We  have  a  romantic  story  of  Sabat  and  Abtlallah  in 
15nchanan's  Researches  —  too  romantic  for  belief.— Yet  B.  lias 
been  ill-treated.  In  1813,  his  works  were  pronounced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  to  be  an  imposition  on  the  Country,  and 
a  lihel  on  India."  The  Syrian  Christians,  and  their  good 
Bishop  were  said  to  bare  no  existence  but  in  Buchanan's 
imajrinniion  !  !  ! 

Of  his  religious  sincerity,  I  cannot  but  express  a  doubt. 
His  violation  of  truth  is  palpable  in  his  misquotation  of  Paiey 
about  the  new  birtl*  This  wilful  misrepresentation  ('*  rather 
disinereiuiouft"- said  ona  of  his  friends)  will  remain  a  stigma 
on  hii  character— never  to  be  erased. 
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quence  of  a  victory  of  Prince  Abbas  over  the  Russians. 
The  sentiment  was — "  Prince  Abbas  had  killed  so  many 
Christians,  that  Christ  from  the  fourth  Heaven  took 
hold  of  Mahomet's  skirt,  intreating  him  to  desist!" — "I 
was  cut  to  the  soul;  and  told  Mirza,  thus  to  hear  Jesus 
dishonoured,  was  Hell  to  me  !" 

On  the  24th  of  May,  one  year  after  entering  Persia, 
Mr.  M.  turned  liis  back  upon  Schiraz  and  all  its  infidel 
inhabitants,  shaking  off  the  dust  from  his  feet.  His  Per- 
sian route  was  most  disastrous — from  one  town  or  village 
to  another,  shivering  with  ague,  consumed  by  fever, 
whirled  into  frenzy: — till,  at  Tocat,  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, 181'2,  continuing  his  journal  so  long  as  his  trembling 
hand  could  hold  the  pen — "in  yonder  Eleaven" — he 
incolierently  wrote—*"  that  wickedness  hath  made  man 
worse  than  the  beasts!" — And  scarcely  had  ho  traced  tiie 
last  words,  when  he  expired.  He  had  not  completed  li:s 
32d  year.* 

*  Tlio  Life  of  Ilonry  Martyn,  has  been  trr.nslated  into 
French  at  GeneA^a.  The  author,  we  understaiid,  is  in  low 
circumstances,  and  the  sale  of  his  vorks  has  bo»»n  chietiy 
promoted  by  the  kindness  of  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Society.  Afew  verbal  retrenchments  have  beeji  made,  whih^ 
the  volume  is  improved  by  biographical  accountis  of  Vuiidei- 
kenip,  Abdool  jMesseo,  Carey,  Brainard,  Schwartz,  &c.  and 
fivnno  isubsidiary  extracts  and  notes.  1  quote  the  translation 
ol"a  little  Persian  Ode,  which  Martyn  versiiied  in  English  o:j 
the  j^diiin  of  Bushire  : 

"  Think  not  that  e'er  my  heart  could  dwell, 

Contented  far  from  thee  : 
How  can  the  fresh-caught  nightingale 

Enjoy  tranquillity  ? 
O  thon'for.sake  thy  friend  for  nought 

That  slandort)us  tongues  can  say  ; 
The  heart  that  fixeth  where  it  ougiit, 

No  power  can  rend  away." 

*'  Oui,  loin  do  toi,  mon  ame  entiere, 

Gemit  en  proie  a  la  doulcur, 
Pour  la  coloiube  prisonniere 

II  n'est,  helas,  plus  do  bonhour. 
Si  dps  mcchans  la  voix  criielle 

Pres  de  toi  cherche  a  m'arcuscr, 
Repousse-les  ;  un  cceur  fidcle 

Pent  mourir,  mais  non  pas  changer." 
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Amonjij  those  who  are  sancciiine  in  applauding  the 
travels  and  travailing  of  Martyn,  Drew  may  be  quoted  by 
his  injudicious  friends.  But  we  find  Mr.  Drew's  zeal 
almost  on  every  occasion  tempered  by  discretion.  Of  this 
singular  character  I  am  now  to  speak.  In  all  his  writings 
?»Ir.  D.  displays  the  Metaphysician.  His  "  Remarks 
on  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,"  shew  the  native  vigour 
of  his  mind  :  But,  I  think,  the  "  Essay  on  the  Im- 
materiality and  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  is  a  still  more 
extraordinary  production.*     The  writing  is  forcible,  accu- 

*  The  first  edition,  publisheJ  in  1802,  was  thus  noticed  in 
the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  for  February,  1803.  "  This  essay  is 
introduced  to  the  world,  imder  the  auspirps  of  the  Rev.  John 
WhitaUor,  the  sfreat  and  good  rector  of  Ruan-Lanyhorne  ;  to 
■whom  it  is  dedicated  in  a  very  handsome  manner.  The  ad- 
dress, indeed,  is  well  conceived,  and  well  expressed.  The 
preface  is  elejf  ant  and  appropriate. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  absolutely,  on  the  decjree  of 
merit  which  it  possesses;  or  the  rank  which  it  will  hereafter 
hold  in  the  metaphysical  world.  We  have  discovered,  we 
think,  a  few  errors  in  the  reasoninsr ;  but  we  have  found  much 
to  applaud,  much  to  admire.  Of  his  subject,  in  general,  the 
author  is  a  master.  Whilst  we  are  struck  with  a  chain  of  ar- 
gumentation, strong  and  beautiful,  we  are  assured  that  this 
is  the  production  of  no  common  writer.  And  in  thus  connect- 
ing the  anthor  with  his  work,  we  cannot  but  recollect,  with 
wonder,  that  he  is  the  untutored  child  of  nature ;  deriving  no 
advanlajre  from  education  ;  indetited  only  and  immediately  to 
heaven  for  a  reach  of  thought  astonishingly  great  /  —  for  a  mind 
to  which  all  the  matter  of  the  universe  seems  l)ut  an  atom  ; 
and  in  himself  exhibiting  a  splendid  proof,  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal  .'''^ 

The  difference  in  the  theological  opinions  of  Mr.  Drew 
and  me,  had  been  sufficiently  manifested  to  the  world,  in 
the  course  of  the  controversy  with  Ur.  Hawker.  Mr.  Drew, 
therefore,  hearing  that  the  critique  (from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken)  was  written  by  myself,  addressed  to  me  the 
following  ingenuous  letter  : 

Rev.  Sir,  St.  bustle,  February  26,  1803. 

If,  in  the  purport  of  this  letter,  I  have  been  misled,  I 
hope  that  both  the  philanthropy  of  the  minister,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  gentleman,  will  conspire  to  apologize  ibr  this 
intrusion.  I  liave  lately  seen  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  in 
which  ray  late  publication  is  so  honourably  mentioned,  and  so 
warmly  recommended  to  public  notice  :  And  it  has  been 
hinted,  that  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Polwhele  for  the  flattering 
animadversion  which  it  has  undergone.  To  pass  by  any  mark 
of  attention  from  a  superior  without  an  ackaowlegenient  of  the 
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rate  and  acute  ;  and  the  author  proves  himself  not  only 
acquainted  with  Mr.  I>ocke  and  other  modern  writers  on 
Metaphysics,  but  (what  is  more  wonderful)  with  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  among  the  ancients.  The  work,  however, 
seems  to  contain  nothing  new,  except,  perhaps,  a  longer 
uninterrupted  chain  of  sophisms  than  is  easily  to  be  found 
in  any  other.  His  most  triumphant  argument,  proving 
that  the  soul  caimot  pass  from  entity  into  annihilation, 
equally  demonstrates  the  contrary  ;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  conclusive,  without  admitting  an  eternal  pre-existence. 
Mutatis  mutandis,  it  is,  also,  no  more  than  the  well-known 
fallacy,  adduced  to  shew  the  impossibility  of  motion. 
The  deception  lies  in  considering  time  as  a  discreet  quan- 
tity, instead  of  continuous. f 

obligation,  is  always  moro  troublosome  to  me  than  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitudo.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  Rev.  Sir,  to 
accept  my  warm  and  fifraleful  acknowlegement  of  the  favour 
you  have  conferred  oii  me. 

To  surmount  those  prejudices  which  local  differences 
mio'hl  have  occasioned,  is  certainly  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  an  exalted  mind.  It  is  not  in  my  power  toniake  a  suita'ih? 
requital  of  tl;e  service  you  liave  done  me  ;  but,  it  is  the  want 
of  opportunity  which  can  alone  prevent  you  from  knowing, 
that  iT^nerous  actions  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  exalted 
stations.  Certain  as  I  am,  I  can  only  acknowlea,e  my  sensi- 
bility of  your  favours,  I  bes^  your  acceptance  of  that  acknow- 
legement from  one  who  has  uothins^  but  gratitude  to  bestow. 

Should  the  present  letter  be  niisapplied,  I  flatter  myself, 
you  will  impute  it  to  no  improper  motive,  and  in  the  confi- 
dence of  that  persuasion,  I  subscribe  myself",  with  gratitude, 
your  much  obliged  and  humble  servant,  Saml  el  Drew. 

f  Drew  is,  in  metaphysics,  what  Opts  was  in  painting. 
In  ])oth,  nature  seems  to  have  done  wonders. 

In  Drew's  "  Remarks  on  Paine,"  we  see  the  Divine  more 
satisfactorily  exhil)ited.  Vie.  here  behold  a  shoemaker  of 
S',  Austell  encountering  a  staymaker  of  Deal,  with  the  same 
weapons  of  unlettered  reason,  tempered,  indeed,  from  the 
armory  of  God,  yet  dcrivini^  tlieir  principal  power  from  the 
)iative  vigour  of  the  arm  that  wields  them.  Samuel  Drew, 
however,  is  oroatly  superior  to  TlioniMs  Paine  in  the  justness 
of  his  reir.arks,  in  the  forcibleness  of  his  arguments,  and  in 
the  pointedness  of  his  refutations. 

'i'iie  loUowing  account  of  himself  was  written  at  my 
request :  — 

St.  Austell,  May  7,  IS05, 


^uemoir 


To  my  surprise  you  have  requested  me  to  draw  up  a 
ir  of  myseli  J    but  for  any  man  to   write  a  narrative  of 
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Of  Mr.  Drew's  subsequent  life  I  am  glad  to  declare, 
that  it  is  perfectly  coasistent  with  his  former  years.     At\er 

himself,  is  perhaps,  a  task  of  no  common  difficulty.  To  avoid 
the  imputation  of  partiality  and  affectation;  to  be  minute 
"without  bein^  tedious,  and  particular  without  being  dull,  re- 
quires a  pen  which  has  been  refined  by  education,  and 
accustomed  to  those  walks  where  common  footsteps  but  rarely 
tread.  To  be  sparing  in  incident,  creates  an  appetite 
■which  the  narrative  does  not  gratify,  and  to  descend  to  trifles 
ruther  cloys  than  satisfies.  You  have,  therefore,  imposed  a 
task  upon  me,  which  I  feel  difficult  to  accomplish,  and  my 
mind  nangs  suspended  between  the  vanity  of  compliance  anti 
the  ingrafitude  of  a  refusal ;  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will 
permit  this  little  apology  to  operate  in  my  behalf,  while  I  at- 
tempt to  comply  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Polwhele.  My  life 
affords  but  little  variety,  and,  therefore,  can  excite  but  little 
interest ;  and  such  msisc  always  be  '  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor.' 

*'  I  was  born  on  the  3d  of  March,  1765,  in  an  obscure  cot- 
tage in  the  parish  of  St.  Austell,  about  a  mile  and  an  half 
distant  from  the  to%vn.  My  father  was  a  common  labourer, 
and  had,  through  mere  dint  of  manual  labour,  to  provide  for 
Isimself,  a  wife^  and  four  children,  of  whom  I  was  the  second. 
One  child  died  in  its  infancy,  and,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  1 
had  the  misforlune  to  lose'my  mother.  Surrounded'by  po- 
verty, and  familiar  with  distress,  it  was  not  in  my  fat'her's 
power  to  give  me  any  education,  though  neither  himself  nor 
my  mother,  when  living,  were  insensilble  of  its  value.  At  an 
early  age  I  was  put  to  a  little  reading  school,  at  one  penny 
per  week,  where  I  soon  learnt  my  letters,  and  but  little  more"; 
this  was  all  the  education  which  I  ever  received.  At  the 
age  of  about  six  I  was  taken  off  from  school  and  put  to  work, 
where,  I  well  remember,  I  earned  two  pence  per  da\,  in 
•which  sptiere  I  continued  about  three  year^,  when  my  father, 
removing  to  another  parish,  found  it  necessary  to  put  me  an 
apprentice.  My  employment,  previous  to  this,  was  at  the 
mills,  at  which  (he  tinners  refine  their  tin. 

"  My  fattier,  being  exceedingly  poor,  felt  much  embar- 
rassment in  finding  a  premium  to  give  my  master,  with  wiioni, 
at  the  age  often  years  and  an  lialf,  I  was  bound  an  appren- 
tice for  nine  years,  which  length  of  time,  togetlier  with  four 
pounds  four  shillings,  was  considered  by  my  master  as  a 
suitable  bargain.  It  was  at  this  tender  age  tLiat  1  bid  adieu 
to  my  father's  habitation,  and,  as  a  place  of  residence,  have 
never  entered  it  since.  The  little  knowlege  of  writing,  which 
1  had  acquired  from  my  father,  was  almost  entirely  lost  during 
.  my  apptenticesh'-p  ;  I  had,  however,  an  opportunity,  at  in- 
terval, of  perusing  Goadby's  Weekly  Entertainer,  and  used 
to  puzzle  my  little  head  about  riddles  and  enigmas,  and  felt 
much  pleasure  in  perusing  the  anecdotes  which  were  oc- 
casionally interspersed  through  the  pages.  In  this  state 
of  affairs  things  went  indifferently  on  until  1  left  my  mas. 
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having  published  alJistory§  of  Cornwall,  which  he  under- 
took in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Hitchins,  of  St.  Ives, 

ter;    and,  beingf  now    discharisred    from    servitude,     I    had 
to  grapple  with  the  tide  on  my  own   account,    and    found 
my  freedom  far  less    welcome    than  my  chains.      For    the 
space  of  about  four  or  five  years  I  travelled  through  different 
parts  of  Cornwall,  working  wherever  I  could  obtain  employ- 
ment; and,  during  this  period,  waded  through  scenes  of  do- 
mestic distress,  which  can  be   interesting  only  to  myself.      I 
was  now  arrived  at  the   age  of  twenty-four,  or  twenty-five, 
scarcely  able  to  read,  and  almost  totally  unable  to  write.      Li- 
terature was  a  term  to  which  I  could  annex  no  idea.    Grammar 
I  knew  not  the  meaning  of.   I  was  expert  at  follies,  acute  in  tri- 
fles, and  ingenious  about  nonsense.    An  opportunity,  however, 
now  offering  me  an  advance  of  wages  in   St.  Austell,  I   em- 
braced it,  and  came  hither  to  work  with  rather  an  eccentric 
character.    My  master  was  by  trade  a  saddler,  had  acquired 
8ome  knowlegfe  of  bookbinding,  and  hired  me  to  carry  on  the 
sboemaking  for  him.     My  master  was  one  of  those  men  who 
will  live  anywhere,  but   get  rich   nowhere.      His   shop   was 
frequented  by  persons  of  a  more  respectable  class  than  those 
with  whom  I  had   previously   associated  ;  and   various  topics 
became  alternately  the  subjects  of  conversation  ;    I  listened 
■with  all  that  attention   which   my   labour  and  good   manners 
■would  permit  me,  and  obtained  among  them  some  little  know- 
lege.     About  this  time  disputearan  high  in  St.  Austell  between 
the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  and  our  shop  afforded  a  conei- 
derable  scene  of  action.    My  master  was //wrfi^ras  and  I    was 
Ralph.     In  cases  of  uncertain  issue,  I  was  sometimes  appealed 
to  to  decide  upon  a  doubtful  point.    This,  perhaps,  flattering 
my  vanity,  became  a  new  stimulus  to  action.     I  listened  with 
attention,  examined  dictionaries,  picked  up  many  words,  and, 
from  an  attachment  which  I  felt  to  books  that  were  occasion- 
ally brought  to  his  shop  to  bind,  I  began  to  have  some  view  of 
the  various  theories  with  which  they  abounded.    The  more, 
however,  I  read,  the  more  I  felt  of  my  own  ignorance;  and 
the  more  I  felt  of  my  own  ignorance,  the  more  invincible  be- 
came my  energy  to  surmount  it ;  and  every  leisure  moment 
was  now  employed  in  reading  one  thing  or  other.    Having, 
however,  to  support  myself  by  manual  labour,  my  time  lor 
reading  was  but  small,  and  to  overcome  this  disadvantage,  my 
usual  method  was  to  take  a  book  before  me  while  at  meat,  and 
at  every  repast  I  read  five  or  six  pages  ;  and,  although  the 
Providence  of  God  has  raised  me  above  tliis  dint  of  applica- 
tion to  manual  labour,  where  I  could  '  barely  earn  enough  to 
make  life  struggle,'  yet  it  is  become  so  habitual,  that  the  cus- 
tom has  not  forsaken  me  to  the  present  moment. 

*•  After  having   worked   with    this  master   about    three 
years,  I  well  recollect,  a  neighbouring  gentlemau  brought 

§  This  History  is  chiefly  Drew's.    Hitchins  was  too  indo- 
lent for  so  laborious  a  work. 
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he  went,  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
edited  a  periodical  work  ;  which  certainly  did  not  detract 

*  Locke's  Essays  on  the  Human  Undersfandins^'  to  lie  bound. 
I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  these  books  before.  J  took  an 
occasion  to  look  into  them,  when  I  thoueht  his  mode  of  rea- 
eoning  very  pretty,  and  his  arguments  exceeding-lv  strong. 
I  watched  alt  opporlunities  of  reading:  for  myself,  and  VFould 
-willingly  have  laboured  a  fortnight  10  have  "had  the  books  ; 
I  had  no  conception  that  they  could  then  be  obtained  for 
money.  The  books,  however,  were  soon  carried  away,  and 
with  them  all  ray  future  improvement  by  their  means.  The 
close  and  decisive  manner  of  Mr.  Locke's  reasoning  made  on 
my  mind  an  impression  too  deep  to  be  easily  effaced  ;  and 
though  I  never  saw  his  Essay  again  for  many  years,  yet  the 
early  impression  was  not  forgotten,  and  it  is  from  this  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  I  received  my  first  bias  for  ab- 
struse subjects. 

*'  My  master  growinfj  inattentive  to  his  shoemaking  trade, 
many  of  my  friends  advised  me  to  commence  business'  for  my 
eelf,  and  offered  me  money  for  that  purpose.  I  accepted  the 
olfer,  started  accordingly,  and,  by  mere  dint  of  application,  in 
about  one  year,  discharged  my  debts,  and  stood  alone.  My 
leisure  hours  I  now  employed  in  reading,  or  scribbling  any 
thing  which  happened  to  pass  my  mind.  My  first  attempt  at 
writing  was  a  *  Morning  excursion,'  in  prose  ;  my  second,  was 
*  Refiections  on  St.  Austell  Church-yard,'  in  verse.  Neither 
of  these  was  ever  published,  nor  designed  for  it,  nor  is  either 
^Tu^thy.  In  this  state,  things  went  on  until  17P8,  when  I  laid 
the  foundation  of  my  present  Essay.  I  had  long  before  this 
jinagined,  that  the  '  Immortality  of  the  Soul'  admitted  of  more 
rational  proof  than  any  I  had  overseen  ;  I  therefore  perused 
hooka  such  as  I  eouid  obtain;  but  disappointment  was  the 
rerompcnce  of  cny  exertions  :  1  therefore  made  notes  on  such 
tiiouglitg  as  occurred,  merely  for  my  own  satisfaction,  without 
any  design  whatever  of  publishing  them  to  the  world. 

"  While  my  Essay  was  in  this  infant  state,  a  young  gen- 
tleman put  into  my  hands  the  first  part  of  '  Paine's  Age  of 
Keason,' thinking  his  arguments  unanswerable,  and  design- 
i,ijj  by  that  book,  as  he  has  since  informed  me,  to  bring  me 
over  to  the  principles  of  infidelity.  1  had,  however,  obtained 
a  suf^ciency  ©c'  knowlege  of  men  and  things  to  detect  the 
fallacy  of  his  arguments,  and  committing  my  sentiments  to 
anting  I  aft^T'^vards  ventured  to  publish  them  to  the  world. 
This  was  iii  1799,  and  'S'as  the  first  thing  1  ever  presumed  to  pub- 
lish. This  pamphlet  v:i;»  faTourably^  received,  and  through 
this  pamphlet  1  obtained  an  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  John 
Wiiitaker.  After  thi>  i  published  ?*ome  occasional  pieces, 
which  were  received  in  a  ^^erv  fiatti  ring  manner. 

♦'  The  present  '  Essay,'  "which  I  observed  was  begun  in 
1798  went  on  but  slowly  indt^ed.  Sometimes  1  should  not 
toutii  it  for  three  months  together,  and  entirely  abandoned 
the  design  of  cYer  coniph'ting  il ;  und  at  othei  times  should 
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froro  his  literary  reputation.  If  I  live  to  see  him  once 
more,  I  shall  rejoice.  We  had  beea  antagonists  in  the 
field  of  religious  controversy.     But  Drew  made  every  al- 

add  a  thought  or  t\TO  on  any  vagrant  piece  of  paper  which 
was  at  hand. 

•♦  One  day  beinj  in  company  \v\th  Mr.  Wfiitaker,  I  asked 
him  whether  he  had  any  book  written  avowedly  on  that  eiib- 
ject  ?  And,  tilter  answerinjr  in  tlie  negative,  enquired  my 
reason  for  askinof  him  the  question.  I  told  hiin.  And,  after 
having  enquired  my  manner,  the  outlines  of  my  design,  the 
nature  of  my  arg'ument,  &c.  &c.  he  advised  rtie  to  proceed, 
promising  me  (at  my  request)  to  examine  the  manu- 
scripts, when  completed,  and  to  jjive  me  his  impartial  opinion 
on  my  sheets.  Stimulated  with  this  encouragement,  1  re- 
tnrned  home,  and  bearan  to  prosecute  my  work  with  L'nre- 
roitting  dilio^ence.  I  revised  my  old  papers,  and  committed 
many  of  them  to  the  flames,  and  laid  the  plan  of  my  work  as 
it  has  since  appeared.  After  havinjf  completed  it,  I  pre- 
sented it  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  strongly  recommended 
it  to  the  world.  It  was  accordingly  published  in  November, 
1802  ;  it  lias  met  witli  a  very  favourable  reception  in  a  local 
sphere  ;  but  its  fate  with  the  world  at  large  remains  yet  to  be 
decided. 

**  During  these  literary  pursuits  I  regularly  and  con- 
stantly attended  on  my  business,  and  do  not  recollect  that 
ever  one  customer  has  been  disappointed  by  me  through  these 
means.  My  mode  of  writing  and  study  may  have  in  them, 
perhaps,  something  peculiar.  Immersed  in  the  common  con- 
cerns of  jife,  I  endeavour  to  lift  my  thoughts  to  objects  more 
sublime  than  those  with  wliich  I  am  surrounded  ;  and  while 
attending  to  my  trade,  I  soinetimes  catch  the  fibres  of  an  ar- 
gument which  I  endeavour  to  note  the  prominent  features  of", 
and  keep  a  pen  and  ink  by  me  for  that  purpose.  In  this  state, 
what  I  can  collect  through  tiie  day  remains  on  any  paper 
whicli  I  have  at  hand,  till  the  business  of  the  day  is  dis- 
patched, and  my  shop  shut  up,  when,  in  the  midst  of  my 
family,  1  endeavour  to  anulyze,  in  the  evening,  such  thonghts 
as  had  crossed  my  mind  during  the  day. 

*'  I  have  no  study — I  have  no  retirement — I  write  amidst 
the  cries  and  cradles  of  my  children— and  frequently,  when  I 
review  what  I  had  previously  written,  endeavour  to  cultivate 
the  '  art  to  blot.'  Such  are  the  methods  which  1  have  pur- 
sued, and  such  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  write.  The 
public,  however,  have  overlooked  that  diversity  of  style  and 
manner  which  are  inseparable  from  this  motley  cast  of  com- 
position. I  have  been  treated  with  more  respect  than  my 
works  deserve  by  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  Cornwall, 
who  have  given  me  credit  for  abilities  which  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  possessiniT,  and  the  claims  which  such  favours  have 
upon  my  gratitude,  I  hope  will  never  be  forgotten  by 

"  Saml.  Drew." 
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lowance,  I  suppose,  for  my  prejudices  ;  and  we  cordially 
shook  hands  when  first  we  met,  after  a  contest  not  invi- 
dious though  severe.  Perhaps  my  obstinacy  in  still  think- 
ing and  writing  disrespectfully  of  the  Methodists,  may 
have  degraded  me  too  much  in  his  opinion  to  admit  of 
any  future  intercourse.  Still,  I  trust,  he  has  discernment 
enough  to  perceive,  that  it  is  the  madness  of  Methodism 
which  I  have  ventured  to  expose.  Drew  has  been  called 
*'  a  philosopher  among  Methodists,  and  a  Methodist 
among  philosophers."  The  former  part  of  this  character 
is  indisputably  just.  We  cannot  but  look  down  with 
pity  on  the  frantic  revivalist.* 

Yet  of  a  different  temperament  was  the  late  William 
Gregor,  rector  of  Creed,  celebrated  as  a  chemist  through- 
out Europe,  but  in  his  own  country,  and  especially  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  highly  honoured  as  a  D'lvine. — I 
may  well  say  "  his  own  neighbourhood  :"  He  was  no 
itinerant.     In  him  we  have  lost  the  faithful  parish-prieBt,+ 

♦  In  the  "  Traditions,"  &c.  i&c.  at  p.  593, 1  have  brought 
into  one  view  a  number  of  eminent  persons  who  had  been 
shoemakers.  To  this  list  I  may  add  *'  George  Fox,"  a  jonr- 
Tieyraan  shoemaker,  and  one  of  the  great  aposties  of  the 
Quakers;  who  began  to  distinofuish  himself  by  his  enthusi- 
asm, ahout  the  year  1650.  See  Z/es/iVs  "  Snake  in  the  Grass," 
edit.  1698,  p.  331.     See  also  Fox's  Journal. 

+  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  Truro,  at  the 
Archdeacon  of  Cornwall's  Visitation,  14th  of  Mny,  1798;— a 
Sermon  preached  at  Truro,  at  Bishop  Fisher's  Visitation  in 
1803,  and  a  Sermon  preached  at  Truro,  at  Bishop  Pelham's 
Visitation,  in  1809.  And  "  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Stat.  21.  Henry  VIII.  C.  13. 
and  on  the  Grievances  to  which  the  Clergy  are  exposed  in 
consequence  of  it ;  with  Hints  and  Observations  respecting  a 
new  Bill,"  from  the  pen  of  the  same  ingenious,  elegant,  and 
amiable  writer,  was  printed  at  Truro,  by  J.  Tregoniiig,  at  the 
Cornish  Press,  in  1802.  1  have  seen,  in  manuscript,  an  excel- 
lent letter  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  Rev.  Jer.  Trist, 
31  r.  Gregor's  neighbour  and  friend.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  Sermon  of  1798,  though  it  had  defects 
from  which  the  others  are  free.  '•  If  a  Christian  mi- 
jiister  forgets  (forget)  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and 
the  high  claim  which  it  has  upon  him,  and  plunges 
(plunge)  into  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  age,  he  is  barely  to- 
lerated, even  by  those,  who  are  the  companions  of  his  licen- 
tiousness."— '•  if  we  may  judge  from  the  signs  of  the  times, 
we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard.      Modern  philosophy  has  long 
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the  enlightened  magistrate,  the  hospitable  country  gentle- 
man, the  lively  companion,  the  cordial  friend.  + 

been  at  work  ;  its  illuminated  adepts  are  spread  abroad,  far 
and  wide.  For  example  ;  suppose  that  we  should  fall  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  the  self-named  philosophers  of  the  age; 
■who,  from  what  they  may  have  picked  up  upon  the  continent 
from  the  conversation  of  designings  and  profligate  men,  or 
from  the  superficial  gleanings  of  superficial  writers,  take  it 
for  granted,  that  Christianity  is  a  mere  popular  prejudice, 
and  with  sneering  self-sufficiency  assume  unto  themselves  the 
right  of  looking  down  upon  Christians  as  fanatics,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  interested  supporters  of  an  impos- 
ture—suppose that  these  importers  of  foreign  illumination 
should  throw  out  hints  disrespectful  of  our  holy  religion,  or 
bring  forward  an^'  of  the  common-place  objections  against  the 
sacred  writings— how  is  a  Christian  minister  to  conduct  him- 
self upon  such  an  occasion  ?  Surely,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  able, 
and,  if  thus  called  upon,  to  be  willing  "to  give  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  him." 

Mr.  Gregor  concludes  his  discourse  in  the  following  im- 
pressive manner. 

•'  The  seeds  of  infidelity  are  spread  far  and  wide.  We 
are  apprized  of  it.  The  time  of  indolent  security  is  gone  by. 
The  storm  lours  over  our  heads  ;  and  we  must  wrap  our- 
selves up  in  the  truth  and  dignity  of  our  religion.  We  know 
the  causes  of  many  of  the  present  calamities;  and  by  that 
knowlege  are  led  to  the  means  of  their  diminution  or  remo- 
val. In  the  present  danger,  we,  the  ministers  of  Christ,  have 
not  a  post  of  indifference  assigned  to  us.  Much  depends  upon 
our  earnestness  and  zeal.  Woe  unto  us,  if  we  do  not  preach 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  faithful  servants.  Woe  unto  us,  if  by 
any  means  we  become  accessary  to  those  evils  which  may  yet 
be  corning  upon  the  earth  !  God  grant,  that  we  may  take  unto 
ourselves,  the  whole  armour  of  (iod,  that  we  may  he  able  to 
stand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand." 

This  Sermon  is  written  with  facility  ;  but,  in  a  few  pas- 
sages, I  think  it  approaches  too  near  to  the  familiarity  of 
the  conversation. style.  Voltaire's  abuse  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles (whom  he  calls  twelve  scoundrels)  is  too  shocking  to  be 
repeated  from  the  pulpit.  The  anecdote  of  Diderot  ought  not 
to  liave  been  inserted  in  the  text  ;  it  might  have  found  k  place 
among  the  notes.  And  the  bare  names  of  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
Paley,  Locke,  Wilberforce,  &c.  &c.  are,  in  our  apprehension, 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  Sermon. 

X  Almost  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  him,  his  literary  cordiality  (if  I  may  so  express  myself) 
affected  me  most  sensibly.  I  have  found  among  my  friends 
— as  they  are  stiled  — (the  common  complaint  of  authors)  a 
promptness  in  communicating  only  unpleasant  or  dishearten- 
ing intelligence.  "Have  you  seen  the  last  Quarterly  Re- 
view" was  eagerly  asked  me  at  the  Cornwall  Library,  by  one 
of  my  old  schoolfellows— I  guessed  at  what  was  to  follow.— 
K    3 
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In   administering  comfort  to  *  Gregor  during  the 
progress  of  the  consumption  which  had  reduced   him  to  a 

Buf,  asked  WrLtrxM  Gregor  :  '•  Have  yoii  seen  the  A. 
Jacobin  for  March  1815  ?"— I  had  not  seen  it.  Soon  after 
Giflford's  death  I  had  discontinued  it.  With  a  flush  of  satis- 
faction, he  read  to  me  tlie  foUowinpj  passage;  *'  Whetlier 
*'  Butcher^s  '•  Plain  Discourses"  were  to  class  with  the  Cal- 
**  vinistic  trash  which  has  so  often  appeared  under  a  sinailar 
*'  and  equally  delusive  title  ;  or  whether  they  were  to  occupy 
*•  in  the  Clergyman's  study,  the  same  shelf  with  a  "Wilson,  a 
**  Polwhele,  or  a  Gilpix,  was,  we  confess,  with  us  the  sub- 
•'  ject  of  momentary  doubt."— p.  210. 

*  Abstract  from  Dr.  Paris's  beautiful  Memoir  of  the  Life 
and  Scientific  labours  of  William  Gregor;  read  before  the 
Geolocrical  Society,  &c.  &c.  in  1817. 

•' Gentlemen,  I  address  you  for  the  last  time  in  my  life: 
ihere  is  something  singularly  congenial  to  my  feelings  in  the 
solemn  subject  which  I  have  thus  selected  for  the  occasion. 
We  are  told  that  our  greatest  painter  died  happy  when  he 
remembered  that  the  name  of  the  master  whom  he  most  ad- 
mired, was  the  last  word  which  he  uttered  from  the  chair  of  the 
Academy.  Shall  I,  who  have  had  so  much  at  heart  the  scien- 
tific history,  and  economical  importance  of  this  interesting 
county,  not  feel  to  my  latest  moments,  a  satisfaction  in  re- 
membering that  1  terminated  my  humble  labours  in  Cornwall, 
with  an  "  Eloge"  upon  a  philosopher,  who  has  so  success- 
fully laboured  in  the  same  field,  and  for  the  same  harvest  ? 

*'  William  Gregor  was  the  younger  of  two  sons,  of 
Francisand  Mary  Gregor, of  Trewar'thenhick.  These  brothers 
■were  kindred  spirits— need  I  recall  to  your  recollection  liie 
splendid  talents— the  moral  worth— the'manly  independence 
of  the  elder  brother  ?  These  are  trails  which  must  live  in  the 
prateful  remembrance  of  every  patriotic  and  virtuous  Cornish- 
man  ;  whose  county  he  represented  in  Parliament  for  more 
than  seventeen  years,  with  an  ability  and  integrity,  to  which 
even  his  political  adversaries  liave  ever  felt  satisfaction  in 
bearing  testimony. 

''  It  is  often  essential  and  always  interesting,  to  become^ 
acquainted  with  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  parents  of 
an  eminent  man  :  and  upon  this  occasion,  1  feel  that  I  sliou'd 
fail  in  my  duty  to  this  Society,  and  in  respect  to  the  fam-iv  ol" 
Gregor,  were  I  to  withhold  the  friendly  tribute*  so  iusily  due 
to  the  memory  of  the  father  of  these  brothers,  •'  His  coun- 
tenance was  handsome,  manly,  and  expressive  ;  and  from  tl:e 
suavity  of  i»is  manner?,  and  the  dignity  of  his  demeanour,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  he  most  engaged  contidence,  or 
commanded  respect.    As  a  scholar,  he  was  well  read  in  ail  the 

*  Sir  Cliiistopher  Hawkins  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  above 
»ketch,  which  I  liave  extiacted  from  a  Irttei;  in  which  he  adds,  1  was  iriti- 
jjiutely  acquaiiiied  wiih  this  exceUent  man.  "  1  knew  him  wf.ll, 
HonATio,"  ar.d  I  feel  it  impossible  to  do  justice  to  his  great  merits. 
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Skeleton,  and  finally  in  watchinj;  over  his  dying  moments, 
Mr.  Trist  was  most  assiduous.       "  Pray  for  me  '."  said 

classical  autliors  connected  with  history  and  polite  literature  ; 
he  was  also  an  able  mathematician,  and  an  excellent  draughts- 
man. With  an  accurate  judgment,  and  great  powers  of  me- 
mory, he  profited  by  the  observation  of  others;  and  by  mixing 
mucli  witli  the  world,  he  showed,  withotit  any  abandonment 
of  bis  own  principles,  a  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others." 
He  received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  married  the  sister  of  Sir  Josepii  Copley,  of  Bake, 
in  Devonshire  ;  this  lady  died  in  early  life,  leaving  only  two 
sons,  Francis  and  William.  Mr.  Gregor  held  a  Captain'^ 
commission  in  General  Woolf's  regiment,  and  served  for  many 
years  on  foreign  stations,  and  in  various  expeditions,  when  he 
retired  to  his  patrimonial  estate,  to  enjoy,  in  the  circle  of 
friends  and  neighbours,  a  repose  from  the  la])Oursof  a  military 
life  ;  and  altlioup;h  in  bis  latter  days,  gout  and  encreasing 
infirmities  disabled  him  for  inucii  active  exercise,  yet  as  a 
Magistrate,  he  presided  over  an  extensive  and  populous 
district,  and  discharged  its  duties  with  ability  and  indepen- 
dence. In  short  the  character  of  iMr.  Gregor  may  be  concen- 
trated in  a  very  few  words  ; —be  was,  in  the  strict  and  best 
sense  of  the  word— AN  English  Country  Gentleman'. 

"  The  family  of  Gregor  may  be  traced  in  Cornwall  as  far 
hack  as  Edward  the  Third,  w'len  they  lived  in  Tregew  in 
Feock  ;  they  afterwards  settled  at  Truro  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  they  resided  at  Trewar- 
Ihennick,  their  present  seat. 

"  William  Gregor  was  born  at  Trewarthennick  on  the  25th 
of  December  1761 :  he  was  sentat  an  early  age  to  the  Grammnr 
School  at  Bristol.  In  the  year  1780,  he  was  admitted  at  St. 
John's  College  Cambridge.  On  taking  the  decrrce  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1783,  he  realised  the  expectatiouH  whicli  had  been 
formed  of  bis  talents,  and  his  name  was  cl;;ssed  high  in  the 
list  of  academical  lionours.  In  1790,  be  married  Charlotte 
Anne,  only  daughter  of  Edward  Gwatkiri.  Esq.  a  merchant  of 
the  city  of  Bristol,  by  whom  he  lefc  issue,  one  daughter, 
the  heiress  and  sole  representative  of  the  Gregor  family. | 
Through  the  interest  of  his  wile.  Bishop  Ross,  to  whom  she 
•was  related,  presented  him  in  the  year  1793,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Bntton  Clovelly,  near  Ockhamton,  in  the  county  of  Devon  : 
this  was  a  subject  of  very  considerable  satisfaction,  not  from 
the  revenue  which  it  promised,  but  as  enabling  him  to  obtain, 
l>y  exchange,  the  Rectory  of  Creed  near  Trewarthennick,  the 
seat  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  residence  of  abrotiier,  to  who:a 
he  was  most  affectionately  attached. 

"  The  more  refined  accomplishmenis  of  his  mind,  were  of 
the  highest  order.  As  a  pai  nter,  he  was  a  master.  The  beauti- 
ful productions  of  his  pencil,   wliich  are  chiefly  landscapes, 

:  Mrs.  (William)  Greijor  and  her  daughter  (."the  heiress")  are  both 
dea.l. 
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Gregor — his  last  words  on  the  pillow  of  death.  In  losing 
also,  Mr.  Trist,  I  am  again  left  to  lament  the  decease  of  a 
dear  and  valued  friend — the  friend  of  my  youth,  whom  I 
consulted  on  many  a  literary — many  a  religious  subject, 
and  from  whose  delightful  conversation  I  always  felt  that 
I  was  growing  wiser  and  better.  But  he  is  departed  to 
that  place  which,  in  searching  the  Scriptures  with  me, 
he  had  instructed  me  to  describe,  and  where  a  more  im- 
mediate sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  enables  him,  I  trust, 

are  distinguished  by  the  judicious  distribution  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  maffic  of  their  colourincr.  He  also  etched  with 
considerable  freedom.  In  the  science  of  music,  he  was 
equally  an  adept,  and  performed  with  taste  and  feeling  the 
manly  compositions  of  Handel  and  Corelli. 

*•  The  knowlege  of  these  accomplishments,  however,  and 
the  advantages  which  attended  them,  were  confined  to  the 
circle  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance.  It  is  of  those  higher 
energies  I  would  speak,  that  have  extended  the  boundaries 
of  mineralogy,  discovered  new  treasures  in  our  county,  and 
assigned  to  the  name  of  Gregor  an  honourable  distinction  ia 
the  history  of  science. 

"  His  various  contributions  to  analytical  Mineralogy,  are 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  very  first  class  of 
analysts;  indeed  it  naust  be  acknowleged,  that  for  scrupulous 
accuracy,  and  elegant  simplicity  in  his  operations,  he  scarcely 
had  an  equal  :  a  talent  which  rendered  him  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  correcting  the  errors,  or  supplying  the  defects  of 
other  chemists. 

"  It  was  the  acute  feelings  consequent  upon  the  death  of 
his  brother,  that  first  undermined  his  constitution,  and  sowed 
the  seeds  of  a  fatal  disorder.  He  had  naturally  a  delicate 
constitution  ;  and  a  life  of  intellectual  labour  was  but  ill 
r.dapted  to  give  elasticity  to  the  frame,  or  vigour  to  its  func- 
tions. It  was  not  long  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Francis  Gregor, 
that  the  symptoms  of  a  pulmonary  disease  first  appeared  ; 
and  its  ravages  soon  became  so  determinate,  that  every  exer- 
tion of  medical  skill  was  ineffectual  in  opposing  the  disorder. 
In  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  complaint,  he  visited  Pen- 
zance, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  its  mild  and  genial 
breezes  a  pause,  at  least,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  deadly  march. 
But,  alas  !  how  vain  the  hope  !  no  power  could  quench 

"  that  fever  at  the  core, 
"  Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore." 

**  The  day  of  his  life  was  now  drawing  to  its  end  ;  and,  as 
it  had  been  distinguished  by  unclouded  stinshine,  so  did  its 
evening  close  with  the  sweetest  serenity.  On  June  11,  at  his 
house  at  Creed,  without  a  struggle,  the  Spirit  of  this  good  and 
great  man  departed." 
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to  anticipate  the  glories  which  shall  be  revealed  to  him 
on  that  day,  whea  we  shall  all  be  rewarded  according  to 
our  deeds.* 

His  Vicarage  of  Veryan,  his  family  mansion-house 
at  Behan  Park  contiguous  to  the  Vicarage-house,  and 
the  Church  and  the  village,  are  universally  admired  as  a 
scene  of  rural  quiet,  beautifully  picturesque  from  nature 
and  from  art.  The  irregular  disposition  of  the  grounds, 
the  wood  and  the  water,  were  such  as  to  court  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  designer.  Mr.  Trist  had  too  much  taste  to 
neglect  the  invitation.  But  he  required  no  foreign  aid. 
The  most  striking  features  of  the  scene,  are  the  school- 
room and  cottages  in  the  Gothic  stile. 

But  Mr.  Trist  must  be  viewed  as  looking  to  higher 
objects.  His  Gothic  school,  whilst  it  pleased  the  eye, 
presented  a  more  agreeable  prospect  to  those  who  loved 
to  see  little  children  brought  up  "  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord." 

And  his  watchfulness  over  his  whole  flock — the  old 
as  well  as  the  young — was  that  of  the  "  good  shepherd 
who  would  almost  have  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep." 

In  the  recesses  of  his  family,  it  were  equally  grati- 
fying, to  contemplate  the  husband,  the  father,  and  the 
master.  After  his  early  ride  over  his  farm,  the  kind 
morning  greetings  as  he  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table — 
tlie  prayer  offered  up  in  all  the  spirit  of  devotion — and 
the  Psalms  and  Lessons  for  the  day  read  during  breakfast, 
with  comments  of  his  own  and  observations  by  his  chil- 
dren intelligent  and  prompt  to  speak  with  simplicity  and 
diffidence — and  the  family  dispersing  to  their  different  oc- 
cupations or  amusements— all  worthily  and  benelicially 
employed — form  a  picture  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  Stanleys  of  Hannah  More.  The  Stanleys,  we 
should  almost  think,  had  their  prototypes  at  Behan 
Park.  To  poor  Maria,  *'  now  in  earth  so  cold," 
some    little    tribute    is     due — "  many    a   tender  tear ;" 

♦  See  Essay  on  the  State  of  the  Soul  between  Death  and 
the  Resurrection. 
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such  as  the  Muse,  indeed,  hath  already  shed  over  her 
grave.* 

As  resembling  her  eldest  sister  Charlotte  in  all  that 
could  attract  or  please,  concih'ate  or  endear,  she  was  truly 
the  darling  of  her  parents  after  Charlotte's  departure  to 
India. 

The  spirit  of  Poetry  (if  I  ever  in  any  degree  pos- 
sessed it)  may  well  be  supposed  to  languish  amidstthe  in- 
nrmities  of  age,  and  domestic  anxieties  and  sorrows,  and 
the  loss  of  old  contemporary  friends ! — But  halhng  Charlotte 
returned,  and  her  husband  returning  to  their  nadve  shores 
(however  feeble  that  "spirit  of  poetry")  my  strain  of  gra- 
tulation  would  have  the  credit  of  sincerity. 

Of  my  friend's  literature  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Truro  at  the  Bishop's  Visitation  in  1812,  and  "  A 
Necessary  Doctrine,"  &c.  in  four  little  volumes,  are 
noble  specimens.  The  public  have  neglected  these 
volumes  :  But  to  read  them,  must  be  to  applaud.t 

*  See  Reeolleclions,  Vol.  II.  p.  695. 

f  In   his  strictures  on  Lawrence   and    Morgan  there  is 
sound  argument  enlivened  by  a  vein  of  humour. 

*  -^  "'Vord  or  two  (said  he")  at  partincr  with  these  profound 
Materialists:  — For  a  length  of  time  it  has  been  the  study  of 
the  French  Physioloo-ists,  to  involve  the  body  and  soul,  the 
material  and  the  thinking  principle  in  one  common  destruction, 
to  annihilate,  in  fact,  the  noblest  gift  of  God,  the  immortal 
soul  of  man.  These  unworthy  efforts  are  the  more  to  be  la- 
mented, when  they  proceed  from  men  of  liigh  professional 
eminence,  whose  fallacies  are  not  easily  discovered  by  youngj 
men  of  neo;lected  education,  nor  by  older  practitioners  whose 
understandings  are  too  weak  to  investii^ate  the  sophistry,  and 
detect  the  absurdities  of  their  teachers.  Sir  T.  C.  Mors:an, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleo-e  of  Physicians,  is  an  humble 
<Hsciple  of  this  school,  as  appears  from  his  "  Sketches  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Life."  On  this  subject,  the  grand  tenet  of  his 
continental  preceptors  is,  "  that  life  is  nothing  more  than  an 
assemblage  of  functions  which  resist  death."  "  La  vie  est 
V ensemble  dei functions  qui  resistent  a  la  mort.  This  material  dogma, 
their  obsequious  pdpil,  under  some  qualitication  reiterates. 
**  The  sum  total  of  functions,  which  any  individual  can  perform  con- 
stitute lifey^^  says  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan.  Thence  he  deduces,  that 
*'  good  and  evil  are  principles  intelligible  only  as  they  relate  to  the 
laws  of  organic  existence."  And  naturally  enougrh  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  all  our  **  ideas  muit  be  regarded  as  changesim- 
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In  my  correspondence  with  Trist,  this  is  an  extract 
from  his  last  letter.* 

pressed  upon  the  substance  of  the  brain,  by  the  impact  of  bodies  that 
are  external  to  its  tissue!:"^. 

'♦  As  far  as  we  can  understand  the  luminous  rommentary 
of  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  our  pood  and  evil  passionK  are  rcjrnlated, 
not  by  any  mental  appreliension,  or  reflection,  our  ideas  are 
educed  not  by  any  intelk'ctual  conception,  but  by  some  argu- 
Tjientum  baculinum,  some  *'  material  impact,'^  or  blow  upon  the 
fckull.  The  gfreat  Busbyf,  an  imnuxterialist,  went  a  very 
different  way  to  work  :  be  contrived  to  impress  ideas  "  on  the 
tissue  of  his  pupils^  brains  "  by  an  external  impact  o\\  tlieir  netber- 
ends.     Doctors  differ. 

"  Not  but  that  other  gjreat  men  have  tbouglit  of  brisrhten- 
ing  their  intellects,  and  of  quickening  their  ideas,  by  organic 
action.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  philosopher,  who,  upon  Dr. '^Mor- 
gan's principle,  that  "  a  violent  sensible  impression  is  much  more 
influential ;  that  a  blow  inflicted  during  a  paroxysm  of  rage  is  more 
likely  to  subdue  a  passion,  than  the  best  arguments  tchich  reason  can 
suggest,''''  resorted  to  the  organic  remedy,  *^  ^dverso  parieli 
Caput  ingev.ti  ?n;/7e<M  mpe^/f."— What  was  the  result  does  not 
appear  ;  the  "  blovc  either  subdued  a  passion  ;  or  *'  it  compassed 
all  the  feelings  in  numbness  and  confusion,  fitting  the  mind  no  less 
than  the  body  for  the  impending  process,^'  scil.  death.  In  either 
case  the  "  impacV  was  precisely  on  the  physiological  princi- 
ple of  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan.  Deatl),  and  the  tenors  of  death,  are 
softened  down,  and  represented  by  sceptical  writers  as 
uothing  more  than  a  common  debt  we  owe  to  nature  for  our 
past  elijoyment  of  life,  which  wraps  us  up  in  eternal  sleep. 
There  are',  indeed,  a  set  of  religionists  who  tell  us,  that  vicious 
writers  continue  in  purgatory  so  long  as  the  influence  of  tlieir 
writings  continues  upon  posterity.  For  purgatory,  they  say 
is  nothing  else  but  a  cleansing  us  of  our  sins,  whicii  cannot  lie 
said  to  bo  done  away,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  operate  and 
corrupt  mankind.  And  as  the  vicious  author  sins  alter  death 
so  long  as  he  cowtinnes  to  sin,  so  long  must  he  expect  to  be 
punished.  But  Dr.  Morgan  has  no  great  cause  (or  apprehen- 
sion ;  the  immaterial  portion  of  this  Medical  Knight  will,  it  i» 
hoped,  have  nothing  to  answer  for  on  the  score  of  phi'loso- 
phical  speculation  ia  a  future  state  of  retribution." 

•  "  My  Dear  Sib,  V'eryav,  April  18,  1829. 

'♦  Take  up  the  present  popular  subject,  as  minatory  of  the 

hail  storm  and  teropest  which   you,  and  all  other  considerate 

men,  foresee.      And  take  it  up  as  u  just  visitation  on  the  most 

Sucinian  if  not  Atheistical  age  that  England  has  seen  as  a 

I  Sketclie.i  of  tiie  History  of  Life,  p.  i^O. 

t  "  As  wt;  stood  before  Bii.-i-y'j  umib,  ttie  knight  uttered  himself  a''ain 
after  the  game  inauuer,  '  Dr.  Bn?liy.  a  «r«?at  man  'He  whipp'd  my  gtand- 
I'ather  :  a  very  great  man  !  I  shouiJ  havf  gone  to  him  niyself,  if  I  had  not 
tceii  a  t)lockhe;«U.    A  very  great  man.'  "— Sjf^ct.  3^9. 
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Mr.  Trist  died  Spptember  23,  1829,  at  the  age  of 
75,     He  had  been  Vicar  of  Veryan  50  years.* 

In  the  same  year  and  month,  (September  14th,  1829) 
died  another  friend  ;  with  whom  from  his  boyhood  at 
Truro,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  1  had  the  pleasure  of  main- 
taining an  uninterrupted  correspondence. ..  .the  Rev. 
John  Penrose,  Rector  of  Fledborough,  and  Vicar  of 
Thorney,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  had  attained  the  age 
of  76. — To  his  father,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Gluvias,  I  was  in- 
troduced about  the  time  when  I  began  "  to  Hsp  in 
numbers."  But  for  the  notices  of  the  old  Gentleman  and 
his  children  and  grandchildren,  I  send  those  who  may  be 
interested   in  the  subject    to  "  the  Traditions   and  Re- 


Christian  land.  Look  at  our  present  Parliament:  I  dare 
aflfirm  that  hy  far  the  majority,  (with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren) are  Deists  at  the  best.  Even  the  excellent  Lord  Eldon 
refers  not  once  to  the  Will  of  God  upon  this  important  subject. 
But  it  is  we'.l :  The  brimstone  and  fire  which  you  predict, 
■will  purge  us  ;  thonorh  I  doubt  not  our  city  will  be  preservett 
for  the  fifty  righteous  that  are  therein;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  after  all,  there  is  more  genuine  Christianity  in 
England  now  than  at  any  former  period. 

"  I  seem  to  foresee  also  in  this  scheme  of  Providence  the 
utter  overthrow  of  Popery,  which  will  swell  itself  to  intole- 
rance, and  will  I  hereby  trust  to  its  own  destruction,  after  the 
storm  has  brought  us  to  our  senses.  However  you  and  I  may 
foresee  such  events  we  shall  not  see  their  accomplishment.  But 
your  prophetic  spirit  may  tend  to  promote  them  and  finally  to 
-warrant  your  conclnsions.  Taking  it  in  these  points  of  view, 
\re  may  even  glory  in  the  storm,  as  the  Will  of  God,  for 
perfecting  our  beloved  and  highly  favoured  country. — As  it 
now  is,  there  seems  no  reference  at  all  in  our  politics  or  in 
our  history,  to  a  Divine  Providence  either  in  esse,  in  posse, 
or  in  futnro.    We  are  the  very  harvest  field  of  Socinus. 

"  I  have  another  scheme  for  your  leisure.  I  have  been 
again  reading  over  that  literary  curiosity,  SirThos.  Browne's 
"  Religio  Medici"  a  most  interesting  work,  as  you  know. 
Kow,  why  wont  you,  on  his  plan,  try  your  hand  at  a  "  Religio 
Clerici  r" 

•  Full  half  an  ase,  with  every  good  man's  praise, 
Amon-^  his  flock  the  shepherd  pass'd  his  days  : 
The  friend,  the  comfort  of  the  sitk  and  poor  ; 
Want  never  knock'd  unheeded  at  his  door  : 
Oft  when  his  duty  call'd,  disease  and  pain 
Strove  to  conliue  him  ;  but  they  strove  in  vain. 
All  mourn  his  death  :  his  virtues  Ion?  they  tried  ; 
Y«t  knew  aot  how  tbey  lov'd  him  till  he  died. 
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or  his  soni,  John  and  CAa?-/c3,  tlie  old  Gentleman 
would  often  say  (so  oftCTi  that  at  length  he  fancied  he 
liad  a  prophetic  spirit,)  "  In  John  I  see  a  Bishop — ia 
Charles,  an  Admiral  l"  Charles  was  an  Admiral  :  but 
John  (the  subject  of  my  present  memoir)  lived  and  died 
undignified,  except  by  his  own  intrinsic  excellence. 

John  Penrose  went  from  Truro  to  Exeter-college, 
superior  in  Greek  to  all  whom  Conon  ever  sent  from  his 
school ;  was  admitted  B.  C.  L.  in  1778  ;  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Fledborough  in  1783,  by  the  late  Earl  Man- 
vers,  and  to  Thorney  in  ISO.I,  by  George  Neville,  Esq. 

After  having  resided  for  some  years  at  Constantine, 
in  this  county,  Penrose  bade  adieu  to  Cornwall  ;  judging 
that  his  flock  at  Fledborough  required  his  personal 
attentions. + 

+  His  last  two  letters  furnish  evidence  of  his  simplicity 
and  ffodly  sincerity. 

My  Dear  Sir,  Radcliffe,  April  2D,  1829. 

Before  I  received  your  letter,  I  had  signified  to  my 
brother  (Admiral  Sir  Charles  Penrose)  that  as  soon  as  I  heard 
of  your  life  of  Whitaker  being- out,  I  should  order  it  from  the 
^^ookseller.  I  hardly  need  add  that  I  heartily  wish  success  to 
your  undertaking.  For  those  of  your  family  whom  we  per- 
sonally are  acquainted  with,  wc  retain  the  sincerest  rej^ard  : 
and  it  was  not  without  the  warmest  interest  that  we  read  my 
brother's  most  favourable  report  of  your  two  sons  lately  re- 
turned from  India.  I  understand  that  you  have  removed  your 
residence  to  Polwhele  ;  a  place  that  must  be  peculiarly  iu- 
terestirig  to  you  ;  and  1  never  hear  of  Polwhele  without  re- 
newed recoUections  of  the  great  kindness  and  hospitality  expe- 
rienced there  by  me  from  your  very  respectable  parents  when 

I  was  a  school-boy In  addressings  this  to 

you  through  Lord  Falmouth,  I  mast  add  that  the  friends  of 
our  Church  Establishment  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  not 
insensible  of  his  Lordship's  strenuous  efforts  in  its  behalf 
dnringr  the  late  important  struggle. — With  the  best  remem- 
brances of  us  all  to  your  good  lady  and  every  member  of  your 
family,  I  remain,  dear  Polwhele,  your  faithful  and  af- 
fectionate Friend,  J.  Penrosk. 

A  Tery  short  time  before  his  death,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

My  Dear  Friend,  Fledborough. 

I  am  very  sensible  of  the  kind  interest  yon  take  in  my 
health.  Through  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  medical  means 
that  have  been  used,  and  the  assiduous  attentions  of  my  good 
daughters,  I  have  had  no  very  serious  return  of  the  attack  you 

L 
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Whilst   Penrose  was  cloinfi:  homage   to  his  Alma- 
Mater  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  I  was  still  loilin";  under 


heard  of,  and  v/liich  created  more  sensation  than  it  mijjht  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  do,  in  consequence  of  its  occurring  at  the 
time  of'my  officiating  in  the  Chinch.  I  am  rpiite  aware, however, 
as  yon  hint,  that  a  frail  frame,  as  mine  hath  always  seemed  to 
be,  though  supported  by  the  goodness  of  God  to  several  years 
beyond  the  usual  terra  assigned  to  human  life,  can  at  he-it  be 
expected  to  be  a  patched  concern.  Whenever  it  shall  please 
God  to  put  an  end  to  my  state  of  trial,  I  trust  I  am  prepared 
to  submit  with  resignation,  though  conscious  of  such  manifold 
lanworthiness  that  1  cannot  boast  of  those  cheering  consola- 
tions that  most  of  my  friends  give  me  credit  for. 

We  should  have  all  of  us  been  glad  if  yaur  letter  had  con- 
tained tome  particulars  of  your  own  health  and  Mrs.  Pol- 
"urfaele's  and  that  of  your  interesting  family.  I  conceive  that 
jou  must  derive  great  satisfaction  in  returning  to  occupy  the 
residence  of  your  forefathers.  1  heartily  wish  you  long  en- 
joyment of  it,  and  with  the  afTectionate  rememlirances  of  all 
iiere  to  all  yours— I  remain,  &c.  J.  Penrose. 

His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  of  C.  C.  C.Oxford,  M.  A, 
ISO'S,  and  Bampton  Lecturer  in  1808.  He  is  now  Vicar  of 
JBracebridge  and  Langton  in  Lincolnshire— the  latter  by  the 
presentation  of  his  father's  former  patron,  the  late  Earl 
Manvers. 

His  "  Bampton  Lectures"  and  his"  Enquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Discipline  of  Human  motives,"  place  him  high 
among  literary  characters  of  this  country. — Whilst  in  the  act  of 
■writing  the  very  last  paragraph,  the  sudden  death  of  my 
iriend's  younger  brother,  Sir  Charles  Vimcombe  Penrose, 
JC.  C.  B.,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White,  was  announced  to  me. 
It  -was  on  the  first  day  of  this  new  year  1830,  thdt  he 
died  at  Ethy,  aged  70.  Educated  for  the  >iavy,  he  win 
patronised  by  the  Athol  family,  and  served  in  ditferent  shij-s 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  during  a  number  of  years,  under 
iis  friend  and  patron.  Captain,  afterwards  Admiral  Muiray, 
trother  to  the  Duke  of  Athol.  He  was  made  Lieutenant  in 
1779;  Commander,  in  1794  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Post-Captain,  on  board  the  Cleopatra. 
In  Ralfe's  Naval  Biography,  may  be  seen  various  instances 
of  Sir  C.  Penrese'ii  love  for  the  service  ;  of  his  ardent  zeal  in 
/executing  the  duties  belonging  to  it,  and  of  his  indefatigable 
•xertions  to  promote  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country. 
They  cannot  be  detailed  here  :  but  an  act  or  two  may  be  men- 
tioned, lor  one  of  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  for  the  other  those  of  the  Commanders  of  the  Army. 
In  the  mutiny,  which  so  greatly  alarmed  the  Government, 
Capt.  Penrose  commanded  the  Cleopatra  frigate  at  Spit- 
head  ;  and  fearful  that  the  spirit  of  disaffection  had 
reached  his  ship's  company,  he  called  them  together,  and  told 
them,  that  he  was  under  sailiog  orders  ;   but  that  he  would 
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tlie  influence  of  "  *  tl.o  gold-lieaded  cane  and  sneeze- 
provoking  snii  If- box ;  till  on  Conoii's  retreat  to  Padstow, 
I  was  consigned  over  to  Cardew. 

not  sail  before  t!ie  nio^ht's  tide,  Trlier  he  expcctod  they  would 
show  tlieir  sense  oftlie  coiii'idence  lie  reposed  in  their  gjood 
conduct,  by  weighing  with  the  utmost  silence  and  dispatch. 
They  received  his  address  with  three  cheers,  implicitly 
obeyed  his  orders,  and  l«e  sailed  without  impediment  or  difTi- 
cully.  For  this  he  had  letters  of  approl)ation  from  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  and  a  letter  from  the  ship's  company,  full  of  gratitude, 
"  for  having,"  as  they  termed  it,  "  steered  them  clear  off  the 
Irouhles,  so  many  o*^"  theii-  bretliren  had  been  involved  in." 
In  December,  1813,  Captain  Penrose  was  made  a  Rear- 
Admiral,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  squadron  to  co-operate  with  the  army  under  the 
Marquis  of  Wellington.  The  other  act  of  his,  well  worthy  of 
recording,  is  ihe  iuiportant  assistance  he  gave  to  the  com- 
bined army  at  a  critical  juhcture.  i.!  crossing  the  Adour. 
For  this  he  received  the  following  testimony  rrom  Sir  John 
Hope,  who  commanded  t^^e  troops  at  the  mou'/.i  of  the  Adour. 
— "1  have  often  seen  how  gallantly  the  navy  will  devote 
themselves,  when  serving  with  an  ariny  ;  but  I  never  before 
witnessed  so  bold  and  hazardous  a  co-operation  ;  and  you 
have  my  most  grateful  thanks."  The  iMarquis  of  Wellington, 
also,  acknov^leged  this  service  in  a  piiblic  letter,  in  these 
terms  ; — "  I  am  infinitely  indebted  to  Rear-Admira!  Penrose, 
for  the  cordial  assistance  I  x'eceived  "rom  him,  in  preparing' 
for  the  plan,  and  for  that  whic!t  he  gave  to  Lieut.-GenersH 
Sir  John  iTope,  in  carrying  it  into  execution."  In  the  autumn 
of  1814,  Admiral  Penrose  returned  to  Enjiland  ;  but  was  soon 
after  appointee  to  the  chief  commanc'  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  hoisted  Lis  flag  on  hoard  the  Queen.  ))iiring  this  command, 
he  gave  essentia'  aid  to  the  King  of  the  '1  Wo  Sicilies,  who  em- 
barked on  hoard  the  Queen,  was  conveyed  to  Naples,  and  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  nis  ancestors  ;  for  which  his  Majesty 
conferred  \ipon  him  the  grand  cross  of  the  Roya'  and  Military 
Orders  of  Sain'  Ferdinand  and  of  Merit.  Before  he  quilted 
his  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  nis  present  Majesty,  then 
Prince  Regent,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath.  Thus  ended  his  active  aiu'  honoJirable 
naval  career.  Frotij  the  Mediterranean,  he  returned  to  his 
residence  at  Ethy,  and  led  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman, 
respected  and  beloved.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  C.  Penrose  was,  a  placid,  and  conciliatory  dis- 
position, not  superficial,  but  founded  in  the  heart.— His  Reli- 
gion, indeed,  truly  that  of  the  heart,  v;as  the  source  of  perpe- 
tual cheerfulness.  Living,  he  shewed,  that  *'  hor  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,"  and  dying,  that  "  her  paths  are 
peace." 

*  On     Conon's     departure    to   Padstow,   the  youth   and 
complacence  of  the  new  master  were  contrasted  with  the  ag« 
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Cardew,  (P.  Pindar  used  often  to  tell  me)  was  a 
man  of  talent  and  of  taste: — a  compliment  not  to  be 
thought  lightly  of,  as  coming  from  a  satirist  who  was  in 
the  habit  of"  running  a  muck  at  all  he  met." 

This  gentleman  was  without  dispute  what  Wolcot 
described  him  ;  and  as  a  master  superior  in  my  appre- 
hension to  every  other  who  had  undertaken  the  arduous 
task  of  education.  As  I  have  been  thought  to  infringe 
upon  delicacy  or  propriety  in  paying  my  respects  to  living 
merit,  I  shall  here  suppress  my  feelings  ;  stating  merely 
that  Cardew,  a  native  of  Liskeard,  and  there  educated 
under  Haydon,  was  matriculated  at  Oxford  of  Exe- 
ter College  ;  was  a  fellow-labourer  with  Marshall  at 
Exeter-grammar  school ;  when  just  in  Deacon's  orders 
succeeded  Conon  at  Truro ;  married  a  Miss  Brutton  of 
Exeter;  and  a  Priest,  and  Magistrate  of  the  Corporate 
body  at  Truro,  obtained  the  benefice  of  Ewney-Lelant — 
that  losing  his  first  wife,  he  married  a  Miss  Warren  ;  that 
a  D.  D.  he  was  presented  by  Wynne  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Erme — that  though  he  had  set  out  in  life  with  but  a 
pittance,  he  through  sagacity  and  industry  hath  ac- 
cumulated a  considerable  fortune,   and   that  his  children 

and  rigour  of  the  old,  in  some  verses  of  which  I  have  an  im- 
perfect recollection. 

*•  With  what  a  sweet  attraction  shine 
Fair  youth  and  gentle  discipline  : 
Whilst  to  hoar  a^e  we  bid  adieu  ; 
Nor  longer  its  dark  furrows  rue, 
Shuddering  at  old  Conon's  frown. 
Soon  as  his  cliequer'd  morning-gown 
In  ruddy  glimpses  met  our  sight ! 
Then  quick  surprise  and  pale  affright 
From  the  back-handed  blow  recoil'd  ! 
Then  glitter'd  the  gold-lieaded  cane 
Glancing  around  portentous  light, 
Then  blubbering  urchins  all  in  vain 
To  conn  lugubrious  lessons  toil'd, 
Envelop'd.as  he  cried  :  "what  «tuff!" 
In  many  a  cloud  of  Nation-snufT ! 
Then,  briskly-plied,  the  Busby  birch 
Made,  to  the  bottom,  smart  research  !" 
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and  grand-children   have  answered  (1  b-ilicve   wiihout  a 
single  exception)  the  warmest  wishes  of  a  parent.* 

*  Mr.  llogff,  snccecdinff  Dr.  Cardew  in  ihe  scliool  at 
Truro,  converted  it  into  an  academy.  Mr.  Ryall,  the  presont 
master,  is  dispospd  to  restore  it  to  its  classic  purity.  To 
strenorthen  INIr.  R.  in  this  resolution,  Mr.  P.  was  desired 
to  preach  a  Sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  on  Thursday,  the  10th  of 
September,  1829. 

This  was  the  old  school-meetingj  day  :  and  tlie  foHowini^ 
account  oFso  <lelightful  a  revival  appeared  in  several  Pro- 
vincial prints  :  — 

"Truro  Grammar-school.— On  Thursday,  10th  of  Sept. 
1829,  tiie  Anntial  Recitations  by  the  pupils  of  the  Truro 
(irammar-school  took  place.  Mr.  Ryall,  the  master,  with  his 
pupils,  attended  divine  service  in  St.  Mary's  clnirch  at  the 
usual  liour ;  when  an  appropriate  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  from  Ecclesiastes,  cb.  5,  verse  11. 

After  the  church  service,  the  recitatiorjs  commenced  at  the 
school-room  :  and  they  did  credit  to  the  canditates  f(ir  the 
medais.  The  lirst  medal,  dignissimo,  was  atJiudged  to  Master 
Edward  Polwhele,  the  younjjest  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  P. 

The  following  beautiful  lines  were  written  for  the  Sohool- 
anniversary  (not  by  a  Cornishman)  :— 

"  Tho'  at  our  gates  no  lofty  columns  rise, 
No  Pliidian  statues  charm  an  artist's  eyes. 
The  time  has  been,  alas  1  how  quickly  flown  ! 
"When  here  Cornubia  rear'd  her  Attic  throne  ; 
When  hero^  bard,  philosopher,  divine, 
Here  felt  the  beams  of  future  glory  shine. 

Illustrious  Daw  !  friend  to  human  kind. 
Here  genius  dawn'd  upon  thy  opening  mind  ; 
And  nations,  kneeling  to  each  rising  ray, 
With  more  than  Persian  homage  hail'd  thy  day  ! 
When  Science,  midst  the  din  of  arms  aghast. 
Fell  back  and  shudder'd  at  the  trumpet's  blast, 
'Twas  thine  to  raise  her  with  thy  outstretch'd  handp 
And  lead  her  fearless  thro'  a  hostile  laud  ! 
'Twas  here  the  subborn  hero  of  Algiers 
To  Wisdom's  precepts  bent  his  tender  years, 
The  iV^;«/;A's  great  captain,  Cleopatra^s  foe. 
Who  struck  the  earliest  as  the  deadliest  blow. 

Here  Learnini;  first  on  pious  Martvx  smd'd, 
And  ardent  claim'd  him  as  her  darling  child,  f 

+  In  noticina;  poor  Martyn's  accoinit  of  liis  rnpid  expedition  through 
Persia,  wtiere  iiis  life  was  probably  shorteiied  by  the  hurry  ui  his  procresr, 
1  thought  of  the  Persian  Ayyaoot— tlie  King'y  messeniiers,  who  (in  ancient 
as  well  xs  modem  times  lUiCoiamoFily  swift)  arc  yaid  to  rty  aii:i4)«t  on  tiie 
wings  of  the  wind.  The  Persian  post  was  called  Ayya^J/tor—-  Herodotus 
Vlll.  !.»8.)  Atcordins  to  Xenoph'Hi,  tlie^e  messengers  performed  Uicit 
journey  more  expeditiously  than  cranes,  (tyrop.  \  |[j.  407.— Iltuchiusoa's 
Edit.)    The  lUodnn  psaeiicc  is  the  same.     (."Sec   Chardiu    I.  tUl,    H.  'lAi. 
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Dr.  C.  hath  now  passed  bis  SOlh  year  ;  and  fbiid  of 
society,  is  still  happy  in  contributing  his  share  to  convivial 
pleasure — enjoying  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  Cow  of 
soul."  His  literary  works  aie  few  ;  but  his  readers  must 
regret  that  they  are  not  more.f 

Announcinsr  truths  **  the  Eonl  alive  to  save," 
He  found  a  foreign,  l)".t  a  glorious  o^rave  ! 

Pol  whale,  historian  of  liis  native  shore. 
Here  drank  deep  draughts  of  Greek  and  Roman  lore  ; 
Her«  felt  the  glow  of  sweet  Promethean  fire. 
And  louch'd  wit.i  trembling  liand  the  tuneful  lyre. 

And  thou,  Cardew  !  dear  venerable  sage  ! 
O  rich  in  virtue,  as  then  art  in  age  ; 
Shall  we  forget  from  v.hoia  instruction  came, 
Which  pointed  thus  to  fortune  and  to  fame  ? 
Ah  no  !     As  long  as  Learning  sliall  endure 
Amidst  these  walls  stUi  classically  pure, 
So  long  her  sons  shall  own  thy  dignity, 
Themselves  stil'  honouring,  w l.ilsi  they  honour  (hee  !'* 
If  these  lines  are  "  oeauliful,"  there  is  an   unfortunate 
couplet  which    greatly  oetracts  from   their  beauty.—*'  The 
Nymph's  great   Captain,"   &c.   &c.— This  reminds   us   of  the 
*'  great    god     of    war,    Lieutenant-Colonel    to    the  Earl  of 
Mar  1" 

+  Three  admirably  well-written  Sermons—"  A  Free- 
mason Sermon,  preached  at  Tri.ro  in  1779." — "A  Sermon 
preached  at  Penzance  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  in  17."i2."— •'  And  :  Serirop  preached  at  the  Bodmin 
Assizes  in  27S6."  — In  the  Assize  Sermon,  there  are  some 
passages  truly  sublime.  The  Judge  ai  the  Crown-bar  spoke 
ofit  in  terms,  of  the  highest  applai  se  ;  and  *-eferred  to  it 
several  times  1  believe,  in  nisei. arge  anc'  in  his  addresses  to 
one  or  two  of  the  felons,  In  pronouncing  sentence  of  death. 

and  Uanaway's  Travels,  I.  2f)2.)— I  should  almost  fancy  that  angor,   anguis, 
anguish  were  derived  from  the  diitressiiig  word. 


E.  Heard,  Punter,  Truro. 
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Micliaelmas-day.    1831, 

I  subjoin  the  following  ;  with  which  I  am  just  furnished. 

*'  On  Sunday  Sep.  Ibih  1831,  in  the  8±th  year  of  his  ajire, 
<?ied  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law  the  Kev.  H.  Nicholls,  Ham- 
staple,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cardew,  D.  D.  Rector  of  St.  Erme 
and  Vicar  of  Uny-Lelant  in  Cornwall.  Surrounded  hy  his  alfcc- 
tionate  children,  and  supported  hy  the  hopes  and  consolations 
of  Religion,  this  accomplished  scholar  and  venerable  Divine 
closed  a  life  of  usefulness  and  piety  without  a  struggle,  and 
calmly  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it." 

Dr.  Cardew  was  buried  at  St.  Erme  church,  in  the  chancel, 
this  day,  [Sep.  '29.] 

For   the   coveriyig  Stone. 

H.    S.     E. 

Cornelius   Cardew,  S.  T.  P. 

proba  et  innocua 

quamvis  liumili  stirpe  editus 

benigno  tamen  nuniine 

ab  anuo^NIDCCLXXXII 

Ecclesiaj  de  Ewny-Lalant  Vicarins. 

Regiae  Celsitudiui 

Georgio  Wallia  Principi  aSacris. 

Per  annos  triginra  quatuor 

Scholae  Grammaticaa  apud  Truronenses 

przssidebat  Archididasculus. 

Prtetoriomunere  bis  ibidem  functus. 

Ab  anno  MDCC1.XXI  ad  annum  MDCCCIV 

in  hac  ecclesia  Sancto  Ermeti  dicata 

Rectoris  Luttrell  AVynne,  L.  L.  D. 

vicem   supplebat ; 

Deinceps 

ejusdera,  jam  Patroni,  munificentia 

ipse  Rector. 

Uxorem  duxit  primo  Elizabethan!  Brutton 

Secundo  Mariam  Lukey  Warren. 

Quarum  ex  ilia  quatuor,  ex  hac  novem 

Suscepit  Uberos. 

Natus  decimo  tcrtio  die  Februari,  anno  MDCCXLVIII 

Obiit  decimo  octavo  die  mcnsis  Septembris 

•  Anno  Salutis  MDCCCXXXI  zetatis  LXXXIV. 

Qualis  erat 

Suprema  indicabit  dies ; 

cui  propitius  sit  ])eus  Opt :  Max  : 

L  *  (or)  vixit  annos  LXXXIII  menses  VIII  dies  XVIII. 
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Delenda,  corrigenda,  et  addenda. 

VOL.    I. 

For'*  TpominenV — read  prominent,  p,  10.  note; 
Dele  "  that  ichen  a  child" — p.  [3. 

"  Reginald" ^p\).  SO,  81. 
For  "  may  be  actuated" — read,  might  have  been  actnated, 

p.  87. 
**  diminished'" — read  disunited,  p.  12.  Appendix. 


VOL.    II. 

Dele  "  heartif^p.  60. 

For   "  has" — read  hast,  p.  70. 

"  done'' — read  due,  p.  81, 

"  an  accurate" — read  the  most  accurate,  p.  81. 

'*  ichere  grandenr''s  aircfnl  forms,  (Sfc'," — read,  And 
call'd  up  Druid  shapes,  or  hailM  the  black  ear- 
ned ^i:c.  p.  85,  note. 
Dele  "  oscillation  or''''  p.  1  !5. 

"  I  remember  a  passage  in  u'hich"  p.  135.  note. 
After  "  repiyie  add — if  we  consider  simply  their  riches  or 

fktir  ^•.rentJiess,  p.  145. 
JFor  "  a' — read  at,  p,  1.  Appendix. 

"  23  read  28,  p.  2.  Appendix. 

"  that" — read  the  p.  3.  Appendix. 

"  staff^'— rend  stuff,  p.  3.  Appendix. 

*'  begati" — read  begun,  p.  S.  Appendix: 


VOL.    III- 

For  "  Lemon" — read  Leman,  p.  12=  nota. 
*'  asphodaV^ — read  asphodel,  p.  53.  not' 
*'  is"— read  '.vas,  p,  56.  note. 

Dfcie  ♦'  in  short'* — p.  70. 
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So  many  of  our  distinguished  characters  were  edu- 
cated at  Truro  Grammar  School,  that  the  following 
Epitome  of  my  School-meeting  Sermon  (which  a  great 
number  of  my  Hearers  wished  to  see  in  print f)  may  not 
be  judged  inapposite  or  inappropriate. 
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ECCLES.  V.  7. 

In  the  multitude  of  dreams  and  many  words,  there  are 
divers  vanities :  But  fear  thou  God, 

SrXCE  r  bad  the  pleasure  of  addressing  from  lliis 
pulpit  my  school-companions  and  friends; — at  an 
anniversary  delightful  to  every  ingenuous  mind  ;  — 
full  forty  years  have  passed  away!  *  *  *  * 
Within  a  much  less  period,  we  have  marked,  with 
regret,  innovations  often  threatening  to  subvert  the 
whole  fabric  of  civil  society.  And,  among  the  lui- 
merous  projects  for  the  instruction  of  the  risintj;  ge- 
neration, our  understanding  has  been  insulted  by  a 
*'  multitude  of  dreams''  more  attractive  than  truth, 
and  by  "  many  words  "  that  are  but  lying  "  vanities." 
"  God  made  man  upright:  But  he  hath  sought  out 
many  inventions." 

In  the  fondness  for  speculation,  in  the  search  after 
novelties,  in  the  ardour  of  discovery,  we  cannot  but 
perceive  the  strongest  illustration  of  an  apothegm 
more  applicable  to  the  present,  perhaps,  than  to  any 
former  age.  And  when  sound  learning — when  true 
religion  and  virtue  are  at  stake,  we  look  around  us 
with  no  causeless  alarm. 

Of  the  various  systems  of  education,  which  ia 
numberless  places  have  shaken  and  even  effected  the 
a  2 
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dissolution  of  the  old  establishments,  I  shall  specit'v 
two,  the  most  prominent  (  though  opposite  in  their 
character,  yet  equally  protentous)  I  mean  the  se- 
minaries of  Fanatics,  and  the  academies  of  Unita- 
rians. 

Of  those  Fanatics  we  have  the  exact  prototypes,  in 
the  pretenders  to  inspiration  against  whom  judge- 
ment was  denounced  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and 
even  by  Christ  himself.  *'  Woe  unto  the  foolish 
prophets,  who  follow  their  own  spirit,  and  have  seen 
nothing!"  **\Voeunto  you — Pharisees — hypocrites!" 

In  the  schools  of  the  Prophets,  you  are  aware  of  the 
intrusion  of  fids e  teachers; — self-sent — though  they 
said  —  **  the  Lord  had  sent  them  1 " — seducers  of 
the  people;  who  **  saw  visions  of  peace  when  there 
■was  no  peace ;  who  made  the  heart  of  the  righteous 
sad,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  wicked." 
**  Ye,  who  turn  judgment  into  w^ormwood  (  saith  the 
Lord)  prophesy  no  more  in  Bethel:  but  seek  ye  me, 
and  ye  shall  live  :  seek  ye  me,  who  created  the  Seven 
Stars  and  Orion — and  who  will  light  up  the  shadow 
of  death  into  the  morning  !  " 

And  have  we  not  those  amongst  us,  who  seek 
Eethel; — where  all  is  gloominess,  like  a  cloud  spread 
upon  the  mountain  ;  to  obscure  the  cheering  radi- 
ance of  the  Gospel?  Have  we  not  those  in  almost 
every  town  and  village,  wdio  affect  to  train  up  ciiil- 
dren  in  the  way  wherein  they  are  to  go,  whilst  they 
are  leading  them  to  the  very  borders  of  destruction  ? 
These  then,  are  they  who  decry  or  deprecate  all  hu- 
man learning  as  futile  and  even  impious — who  confi- 
dently boast  of  supernatural  aid  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  scriptures — who  reprobate  all  amusements  and 
recreations  as  national  abominations — (  whilst  real 
abominations  stalk  abroad, — with  **  the  Lord — the 
Lord  "  on  the  lips  of  the  most  depraved, ) — and  who 
have  no  hesilatior  in  classing  men  of  the  strictest 
morality;  (not  the  hearers  only,  but  doers  of  the 
word  )  with  felons,  with  traitors,  with  murderers  1 
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Tn  persons  of  this  description,  that  principle  is 
wanting,  which  can  alone  ensure  consistency.  In 
such,  there  can  be  no  rational  belief — no  stability. 
To  the  fear  of  God  as  influencing  the  conduct, 
there  can  be  no  pretence  :  their  "  old  men  but  dream 
dreams — and  their  young  men  but  see  visions." 

Whilst  all  that  is  taught  by  such  enthusiasts,  is  thus 
flattering  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions;  the 
doctrines  of  the  other  School  to  which  I  alluded  as  of 
an  opposite  character,  are  equally  flattering  to  the 
reason,  or  rather  to  the  pride  of  reason. 

There  is  a  Sect,  characterized  by  an  excellent 
Prelate,  in  his  "  first  principles  of  Christianity,"  as  a 
species  of  Deists  calling  themselves  Unitarians.  The 
exertions  which  they  are  making  in  the  spread  of 
their  heretical  opinions,  are  almost  incredible.  And 
some  of  their  projects  have  succeded,  I  believe,  far 
beyond  their  expectations.  Among  these  the  most, 
perhaps,  to  be  dreaded  because  the  most  plausible, 
is  that  of  an  education  so  contrived,  as  to  include 
within  its  comprehensive  grasp  an  innumerable  con- 
gregation of  young  people  and  to  adapt  itself  to  every 
denomination  of  christians  ;  since  with  a  sdirit  of  ac- 
commodation worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the 
projector  has  substracted  from  our  Religionall  those 
doctrines  where  opinions  are  at  variance.  Nothing, 
in  short,  can  alford  a  specimen  of  more  refined  policy 
than  this  popular  institution.  Nothing  can  have  a 
more  specious  aspect  of  candour  in  the  projector, 
than  ( in  excluding  religious  peculiarities)  not  even  to 
except  his  own.  Hut  a  little  reflection  will  shew  us, 
that  for  the  attainment  of  his  end,  he  must  have  strip- 
ped our  Keligion  of  its  characteristic  rites  and  its 
most  essential  doctrines.  For,  (as  another  Prelate 
remarked)  *'  if  our  governors  were  inclined  to 
Irame  a  new  liturgy  and  constitution,  according  to 
such  a  system,  we  should  have  a  Keligion  without  a 
Redeemer,  without  a  Sanctilier  and  without  grace  ; 
without  a  sacrilice,  without  a  Priest,  without  au  la- 
tcicessor.**  a  3 
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The  sins  and  infirmities  of  man  requiring  a  heavenly 
Mediator  and  Atoner,  are  discarded  as  chimeras :  and 
rewards  and  punishments  appealing  to  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  are  held  out  to  the  pupils — 
rewards  and  punishments,  bounded  by  mere  earthly 
view^ ;  since  Heaven  and  an  hereafter  ( such  as 
Christianity  promises  to  our  obedience  )  are  shut  out 
from  the  prospect.  In  the  school  of  Unitarianism, 
however,  there  are  Professors  who  have  proceeded 
one  step  further,  in  the  exaltation  of  man  and  in  their 
addresses  to  his  reason  as  exclusive  of  bis  failings 
and  follies  and  weaknesses.  Of  this  school,  the 
authors  of  Practical  Education  have  in  some  fanciful 
productions  attacked  us  with  the  weapons  of  ridicule, 
more  powerful,  perhaps,  than  most  other  instruments 
of  warfare.  In  that  large  work,  Religion  is  passed 
over,  with  indifference  if  not  with  contempt. 

We  have,  here  and  there,  indeed,  passages  that 
testify  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  b'eing.  i>ut  even  the 
moral  admonitions  are  conveyed  in  a  cold  and  heart- 
less manner; — with  nothing  to  animate  us  in  our  du- 
ies  b}'  reference  to  the  will  of  God.  All  relates  to 
Natural  History  and  the  Sciences,  witli  an  occasional 
application  of  the  moral  principle  in  a  worldly  sense 
or  spirit.  And  the  author  has  been  publickly  chal- 
lenged to  produce  a  single  line  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  volumes  in  the  least  degree  relative  to 
Christianity. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  of  those  Schools  and 
Academies,  the  pupils  are  comparatively  few. — and 
that  the  old  system  of  education,  of  which  revealed 
Religion  makes  a  fundamental  part,  is  maintained 
inviolate — equally  unaffected  by  the  tenets  of  Pu- 
ritans or  of  Thecphilanthropists.  Rut  this  is  not  a 
fact.  In  many  parts  of  the  Island,  the  corruptions  of 
which  we  complain,  have  spread  through  all  ranks  of 
ihe  people :  insomuch  that  parents  hav  e  given  a  decided 
preference  to  those  who  instil  into  the  minds  of  their 
children  these  pernicious  doctrines.     The  chief  rea- 
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son,  however,  which  induced  me  to  animadvert  on 
the  two  extremes  in  which  the  abuses  of  Christianity 
are  so  glaring,  was  to  shew  you,  as  forcibly  as  pos- 
sible, what  solid  instruction  is,  contrasted  witli  the 
unsubstantial  theories  that  are  afloat  around  us ! — 
I  should  add,  that  (  to  complete  all )  in  the  system  of 
human  follies,  the  metropolis  hath  anew  Institution, 
of  a  liberality,  to  claim  I  suppose  our  admiration; 
yet  a  structure  we  cannot  say,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God — that  flings  open  its  magnificent  portals 
to  Calvinists  or  Deists,  Saints  or  Iniidels— to  those 
whom  we  have  seen  grasping  at  the  shadow  of  Reli- 
gion ;  though  there  I  believe  they  have  not  even  the 
shadow  to  grasp  at ! ! 

From  such  fluctuations  and  changes — from  cun- 
ningly devised  fables,  from  philosophy  after  the  ru- 
diments of  men,  we  turn,  my  friends  and  school  com- 
})ai!ions !  to  scenes  that  must  refresh  our  spirits, 
awaken  our  kindest  feelings,  enliven  our  taste,  recruit 
our  literature,  animate  our  virtue,  strengthen  our 
religion.  Aud  we  congratulate  ourselves,  in  the 
full  assurance  that  the  old  paths  are  not  absolutely 
forsaken — still  opening  upon  seats  of  Learning  that 
are  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  great  and  good  ! 
I  am  not  so  blindly  attached  to  the  Institutions  ot 
our  forefathers,  as  to  contend  that,  models  of  per- 
fection, they  admit  of  no  improvement. 

But  I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  my  belief  that 
"  whatsoever  things  are  true,  or  honest,  or  just,  or 
pure,  or  lovely,  or  of  good  report" — we  may  hail  the 
^euiinary  of  which  I  would  speak  as  the  source  of 
them  all. 

Amidst  the  elementary  knowlege  here  inculcated, 
and  all  supervening  acquirements.  Religion  is  the  pri- 
mary ol)ject  of  regard — the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  In  this  light,  the  literae  hu- 
maniores  have  '*  more  than  the  sweet  influence  of 
the  Pleiades' — and  the  •^'vx^c  larfuov  is  "  for  the 
healing  ol'  the  nations." 
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As  the  crowning  work  of  education,  our  Univer- 
sities stand  first  in  the  whole  civilized  world;  co- 
lumns of  strength  and  ornaments  of  glory  !  From 
these  illustrious  repositories  of  knowlege  and  of 
wisdom,  we  look  to  the  accomplished  Ancients, 
whence  that  knowlege  and  wisdom  were  derived  ; 
and  mainly  to  their  Athens,  the  fountain  of  Grecian 
and  of  Roman  Literature.  It  was  in  this  City  of 
Cities  appeared  in  assemblage  the  brightest  charac- 
ters that  ever  adorned  humanity. 

It  was  there,  warriors  undazzled  by  the  fame  of 
military  atchievements,  devoted  their  tranquil  hours 
to  the  charms  of  philosophy.  There,  nobles  and 
statesmen  attended  the  lectures  of  a  Socrates  or  a 
Plato;  and  invoked  the  Muses  on  the  banks  of  the 
llyssus  or  in  the  groves  of  Academus.  Thither 
resorted  the  princes  of  distant  climates,  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  learned  leisure  and  to  enjoy  the  conversation 
and  the  friendship  of  refined  and  elevated  understand- 
ings. In  this  meridian  of  intellectual  excellence, 
we  recognize  the  Moral  Virtues,  in  truly  impo- 
sing attitudes.  To  the  Lyceum — to  the  Portico  we 
recur  for  the  most  striking  exhibition  of  Prudence, 
Justice,  Fortitude,  Temperance.  Yet  how  ineffectual 
were  their  efforts  after  all,  in  satisfying  the  hopes, 
and  quieting  the  fears  of  man  which  extended  beyond 
the  grave!  How  palpable  was  their  irabecillity, till 
Kevelation  placed  them  in  a  point  of  view  before 
unknown,  and  ascertained  the  due  limits  of  their 
power;  and  assigned  to  them  new  motives  of  action, 
in  concert  with  the  Christian  Graces,  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  the  heralds  of  immortality  I 

Whilst,  then  our  holy  Religion  disdained  not  to 
link  its  Graces  in  friendly  union  with  the  Moral 
Virtues; — it  by  no  means  declined  an  allianc  ewith 
human  Learning,  At  Athens  we  have  met  Socrates: 
and  if,  there  also,  we  meet  St.  Paul,  we  shall  find  the 
Great  Apostle  reverting  to  the  altar  of  the  Unknowa 
bod;  whilst  he  boldly  preached  Jesus  and  the  Ke- 
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surection  to  the  sages  of  the  Porch  and  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  Epicurus.  And  it  is  of  consequence  to 
my  argument,  that  in  so  preaching  he  meant  not  to 
cavil  at  their  erudition  or  their  liberal  arts;  but  (  a 
high  compliment  to  their  genius)  quoted  from  their 
own  poets;  and  in  quoting  shewed,  that  he  had  not 
read  them  superficially,  but  had  committed  passages 
from  them  to  memory,  as  meriling  approbation.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  insufhciency  of  the  noblest  human 
talents  or  attainments  that  the  Apostle  intended  to 
expose  (not  the  absolute  inability)  their  iusulHci- 
ency  in  preparing  mortals  in  a  probationary  state 
for  an  hereafter  where  every  man  will  be  rewarded 
according  to  his  works — their  inadequacy  to  that 
momentous  end ;  at  the  same  time  that  his  famili- 
arity with  the  Greek  authors  conveyed  no  dubious 
hint,  that  learning  and  even  taste  itself  might  be 
brought  into  the  service  of  religion ;  and  indeed  in  the 
conversion  of  those  who  believed  (of  Diony.sius,  of 
Damaris  and  others)  proved  how  useful — how  impoj - 
tant  was  even  that  wliicli  has  been  deeaied  '•  a  pleasing 
art  at  most"  when  happily  applied  to  tiie  subject. 

After  the  Apostolic  age,  when  the  supernatural  gift 
of  languages  was  no  longer  vouchsafed  to  tae  preach- 
ers of  Christianity,  human  learning  was  of  necessity 
called  in  to  supply  its  place.  All  the  powers  of  poly- 
theism had  been  drawn  up  in  array  against  the  uev, 
religion.  V^et  the  Christian  preachers  and  writers, 
emment  for  their  skill  in  every  species  of  literature, 
rose  superior  to  their  most  formidable  adversaries. 
Tht-y  had  read  and  they  had  studied  the  philosophers, 
historians,  and  poets :  and  they  wrote  in  the  (xreek 
atul  Latin  languages,  not  only  with  accuracy  but  with 
elegance.  It  was  politic,  therefore,  in  the  apostate 
emperor  to  prohibit  all  seminaries  of  learning  among 
the  Christians;  since  he  felt  that  from  his  own  pagan 
armoury  they  had  beenfurnished  with  weapons  agamst 
paganism.  And  there  is  one  thing  which  I  cannot  but 
call  to  your  remembrance,  that  if  St.  Augustine  could 
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reason  with  the  heathen  (as  you  know  he  did  )  from  ' 
their  own  Terence; — surely  there  is  a  false  delicacy — 
there  is  an  affectation  of  religiousness,  to  say  ( as  hath 
repeatedly  been  asserted  )  that  plays — the  comedies 
of  that  very  Terence,  should  be  banished  from  Chris- 
tian schools. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  and  in  subsequent 
times,  the  great  defenders  of  the  faith,  from  their 
knowlege  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  their  inti- 
macy with  classic  literature,  opened  to  us  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  compiled  our  admirable  liturgy — 
and  from  their  skill  in  theology  produced  works, 
which  have  illuminated  through  its  whole  extent  the 
christian  world.  Human  learning,  then,  possessed 
jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold.  But  its  trea- 
sures were  of  little  value" — till  they  were  transferred 
from  Egypt  to  Israel — from  idolatry  to  the  true  reli- 
gion. Consecrated  to  the  service  of  tlie  altar,  they 
shone  with  new  brilliancy  :  they  gained  fresh  lustre 
from    the  beauty    of  holiness. 

Thus  have  all  the  higher  Schools  in  this  Country 
been  active  for  ages  in  interweaving  classical  know- 
lege with  the  rudiments  of  evangelical  truth;  enabling 
one  part  of  our  youth  to  preserve  their  religious  prin- 
ciples uncorrupted  by  the  artifices  of  hypocrisy  or 
infidelity  in  their  future  commerce  with  the  world  ; 
and  the  other  part  to  become  powerful  defenders  and 
successful  dispensers  of  the  word  of  God. 

And  thus  it  should  seem  they  resemble  (  in  their 
object  and  their  aim )  those  seminaries  which  the 
Emperor  Julian  was  so  zealous  in  suppressing. 

Such,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  is  the  system  of 
education,  in  which  tve  my  friends  !  must  naturally  feel 
the  deepest  interest. 

At  the  time  when  those  of  the  first  houses  were 
educated  at  their  own  provincial  school,  Cornwall 
saw  her  scholars  at  both  Universities  possessed  of 
sound  learning,  such  as  they  who  made  their  boast  of 
royal    seminaries   could    scarcely    rival.     We    had 
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always  reason,  indeed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  plan 
and  process  of  education;   and  had  cause   to  exult  in 
the  talents  and  skill  of  able  masters,  and  the  genius 
and  erudition  of  distinguished  scholars;  till  within  a 
a  very  few  years  the  ancient  simplicity  was  broken 
in  upon ;  indiscreetly  I  think, — though  with  intentions 
and   from   motives,  which    I    presume    not  for  an 
instant  to  call  in  question.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  draw 
comparisons  in  the  slightest  degree  invidious.     Yet  I 
cannot  but  remind  you,  that  from  the  moment  of  the 
election — of  a  very  worthy  man  assuredly — as  suc- 
cessor  to   him,  to  whose  parental  superintendance 
many  of  my  hearers  can  have  no  scruple  in  attributing 
their  success,  their  eminence  or  their  comforts  in  the 
various  walks  of  life — from  that  moment  it  was  no 
longer  a  classical  seminary;  since  the  project  of  in- 
termixing scientific  with  philological  learning,  ( richly 
garnished  with    the  ornamental  accomplishments,) 
was  publickly  avowed  and  adopted.     I   would  by  no 
means  attempt  to    depreciate    the  Mathematics,  or 
French,  or  Painting,  or  Music,  or  Dancing.     But  to 
seeourschool  transmuted  into  a  modish  Academy — 
(  glittering  tinsel  for  solid  gold,)  could  not  but  give 
pain  to  those  whose  taste  or  genius  was   formed  or 
fostered  there.    Erelong  '*  however,  (there  were  some 
who  predicted  )  the  master   will  so   far  consult  his 
own  diginity  and  that  of  the  school  over  which  he 
presides,   as    to  give    a   determined   preference  to 
classical  literature." 

My  sense  of  delicacy  forbids  me  to  say  more,  but 
from  my  feeling  of  merit  I  cannot  say  less  —  than 
that  (though  the  prediction  was  not  immediately 
fulfilled )  we  with  pleasure  own,  it  is  at  length 
verified  wth  every  character  of  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment. 

Ardently  indeed  do  we  wish  that  our  sons  and  our 
sons  sons  may  hail  this  venerable  seat  of  the  Muses, 
'•  still  simply  still  severely  great!  "      »      *      »      * 
And  now,  my  fellow  scholars  and  friends !  it  only 
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remains  that  we  join  earnestly  in  the  prayer  that  as 
long  as  this  seminary  exists,  Religion  and  Learning 
Tinder  its  influence  may  never  be  diminished ;  that 
it  may  continue  as  a  fortress  impregnable  by  the 
follies  and  the  vices  of  the  times,  or  that  if  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity  its  champions  may  rather  fall 
gloriously  like  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae,  than 
submit  their  banners  to  a  multitude  of  assailing 
revolutionists  ! 

Little  did  I  anticipate  a  moment  so  pleasant  as  this ; 
when  after  an  interval  (no  inconsiderable  space  in 
mortal  life, )  they  who  were  indebted  for  instruction  to 
several  successive  masters,  should  have  had  the 
power  of  meeting  in  good  fellowship, — not  only  at 
their  School-room  but  in  the  house  of  God  ;  thus 
manifesting  their  attachment  to  the  religious  as  well 
as  to  the  literary  constitutions  of  our  country, — I 
trust  with  the  feeling,  and  conviction,  that  to  assemble 
together  merely  for  the  purpose  of  social  greetings 
and  conviviality,  (to  say  nothing  of  its  being  con- 
trary to  all  existing  usages  at  such  anniversaries ) 
would  be  no  high  compliment  to  our  christian  pro- 
fession. And  you  will  excuse  an  old  man  in  the 
liberty  he  may  take  in  suggesting  to  you  the  propriety 
of  a  peculiar  attention  at  the  close  of  our  classical 
jubilee,  to  what  the  Greeks  finely  termed  the-o  kuXov 
Kai  TO  Trpeirov,  and  what  the  wisest  of  the  Komans 
with  supreme  elegance  defined:  "Decorum  quod  ita 
naturae  consentaneum  sit,  ut  in  eo  moderatio  et 
temperantia  appareat  cum  specie  quadam  liberali" — 
the  last  beautiful  finish  of  a  liberal  education — all 
included  in  the  cefiva  kul  £v(pi]i.ia  of  St.  Paul. 

In  the  confidence,  that  our  deportment  will  be 
such,  as  not  only  a  Roman  Philosopher  but  even  an 
Apostle  might  approve — suffer  me  to  express  my 
satisfaction  in  noticing  so  many  attracted  by  arevival — 
for  other  in  its  spirit  than  what  hath  usurped  its 
name  I—in  seeing  the  aged  mingling  with  the  young; 
and  in  observing  the  alacrity  of  those  few,  who  gray  ^,^^^^^ 


«rrieij,  in  ra^lyiig  once  more  around  ihe  scene«;of  their 
chiidhoodanrl  I  heir  youth,  with  renovated  spirits  and  happy 
rt-(  oilfctidiis  ! 

May  such  cordial  brniherhood  bear  the  auspicioui 
pn.raise,  ihal  evtry  gloomy  apprehension  shall  prove 
vain  ;  aiul  ihat  though  not  honoure.l  by  the  immediate 
prott-ction  of  ♦*  Kii.gs  its  nursing  Fathers  and  Queent 
it«  nursiiju;  !\! others,"  our  school  may  never  want  a 
powerful  paironi^-e — ind  that  they  of  a  House  whose 
iiiojre  we  itvere,  (ennobled  more  by  active  virtues, 
than  bytlje  splendour  of  an  earldom)  may  extend  to  ii 
tbeir  guardian  care,  and  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence  may  transmit  it  •till  nourishing  to  the  latest 
posterity.  * 

•  1  wisli  to  say  soraethinfj  more  of  Sin  H.  Davy:  And  a» 
one  of  Dr.  Cardew's  scholars  I  here  take  occasion  to  speak  of 
bim. 

I?!CHARi)«,  niso,  was  of  Trnro  school. 

Nor  .should  1  pass  Michell.  another  of  the  Doctor's  pn- 
piU,  in  «ileiire. 

J*i('ii\eit  to  Pari^'s  Life,  is  an  en^ravinsc  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  by 
8irThomas  Lawrence — "  oneof  his  happifstefTovts  ;  the  only  en- 
graved portrait  I  have  seen,  in  v.hicil^ir  H's  features  arehap- 
pi'y  arim^itpd  wiih  the  expressions  of  the  Poet  ;  and  whose 
eye  is  bent  to  pntsne  the  liif;lus  of  his  imajjination  thronjjh  un- 
explored res;;ions."  ^o  .••ays  Paris,  in  his  preface.  It  is  certainly 
the  portrait  of  an  elejjant  pentlenian — But  my  portrait  from  the 
picture  by  t'hiHips,  is  much  more  characteristic  of  Davy.  It 
has  his  features,  his  manner,  his  air. 

Cory  ton   was  Davy's  master  at  Penzance. — Owing  to  an 
otifortimate  aptness   in  the  name  to  a  tlo^grel  verse,  Davy  had 
Irequeiitly  to  smart  under  this  mau'3  tyranny. — 
Now,  master  Pavy  I 
Now,  Sir  !  I  have  e  I 
No  one  .-hall  save  e— 
Good  master  Davy  !"  p.  8, 

Davy  was  fond  of  the  marvellons.  "  Had  not  his  talents 
bfcn  diverted  into  olher  channels,  who  can  say  that  we  might 
not  have  received  from  his  inventive  pen  a  series  of  romantic 
latcsjcis  beautifully  illustrative  «»f  the  eaily  history  of  his  nativ© 
county  as  tie  the  Waverly  novels  ot  that  of  Scoth.nd  ?  p  p.  4, 
ft.  Davy  was  in  the  hiibit  of  writini;  ballads  and  making  tire« 
works,  and  preparing  and  explodin;;  thunder  powder,  p  6. 
Aad  iiu  icoopiQ{out  the  inside  of  a  turnip  and  placing  a  lighted 
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<;andle  in  the  cavity,  and  thus  melting  frajjments  of  tin,  and 
c^  demanding  from  his  companions  a  certain  number  of  pins 
tor  the  privelege  of  witnessinu  the  operation,  p.  5. 

"  I  was  fortunate  (said  Dr.  (  8icie\v)iu  having  so  mimy 
good  materials  to  work  upon,  and  tims  having  only  iungi  vice 
cotis,  Ihongh  exsors  ipse  secandi." 

To  the  tiuth  cf  tlils  latter  part  of  the  Doctor's  quotation 
wjil  his  scholar?  siihsri  ine  ?  1  doul)t  how  far  Dr.  C.  was  able  to 
descend  into  the  sliadowy  regiosis  of  Maro,  'without  dosnuu 
Jatfiiis  viiga^ !  — p.  7.  Shall  we  la-.id  o-.ir  chemist's  bodi.y  or 
mental  elegance  ?  He  had  no  car  for  jnusic— could  not  even 
.*ing  God  save  ihe  King. -In  a  volunteer  inf;'ntry-corps,  he  could 
stever emerge  from  the  awkward  sijEsad —  p.  !<:?.  He  wrote  an 
fpic  poem  on  the  adveutiucs  of  Diomed,  entitled  tlie  Tydi- 
•(Jiad!  !  p.  !5.  He  seized  upon  a  chunsy  worn  out  glyster  pipt; 
(zs  my  late  most  valued  relation  and  friend  Mr.  Giddy  informed 
Or.  Paris)  in  triumph  :  and  lo  !  it  soon  figured  away  in  all  the 
pomp  and  glosyof  a  complicated  piece  of  pneumatic  apparatus, 
p.  31.  It  seems  Davy's  elegant  mind  was  ttron-jy  att.tched  to 
thisglyster  pipe!  Sliil  the  said  glyster  pipe  was  reserved  for 
greater  things !  It  actually  performed  the  duties  of  an  airpump. 
'ihe  most  humhle  means  may  certainly  accompii"^h  the  highest 
ends.  But  that  a  gly.'^terpipe(\vcrn  out  unquestionably  inhiimble 
duties)  should  have  assisted  him  in  revolutionizing  the  science, 
— is  most  whimj.lcai— most  wonderful  ! 

**  Knt  Dsvy  possessed  a  countenance  in  its  natural  sate 
>ery  far  from  comely  [I  suppose  his  countenance  in  his  picture 
is  supernatural]  while  hi?  round  shoulders  [ Lawrence's  shorddera 
ire  finely  shaded]  inharmoniotis  voice,  (bad  ear)  insiynijicant 
manner  would  produce  any  tliiujr  rather  than  a  iavorable  iui- 
preision — In  riper  age  he  might  be  called  "  good  looking"— 
though  his  asj  ect  was  of  the  "  Bucolic  character."  Yet  ihe 
change  of  his  person  after  tsis  promotion  to  t!ie  Hoyal  InstitU' 
tjon  was  so  rapid,  that  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  it  wouldhave 
been  attributed  to  nothing  less  than  the  ndraculous  interpcsi- 
tion  ot  the  Priestess  of  Helen  !  !  !  p.  feU, 

Davy's  uncouth  appearance  and  address  subjected  him  to 
many  njortincations  on  his  first  arrival  in  i^ondisn— There  was 
a  smirk  cnhis  counienatice  — a  pertness  inhi;.  manner.  Speak- 
ing of  the  "  slo' enly  stile  of  his  manipulations,"  Dr.  Paris 
says:  *•  on  one  occa-ion,  reading  an  introductory  lecture,  and 
wishing  to  expunge  a  needless  epitiiet,  instead  of  taking  u.p 
the  pen,  he  dippeci  hi$  foie  finger  into  th«  ink-bottic,  and  thus 
blotted  on!  the  unmeaning  expletive  "  p.  96. 

Afterwards  the  biooni  of  his  simplicity  was  duiled  by  the 
breath  of  adulation  :  and,  unfortunately,  he  assumed  the  garb 
«ud  airs  of  a  man  of  fasliion.  p.  9i . 

Davy  had  a  gastronomic  propensity.  At  MnjliGn,attompt- 
js^jT  to  Stuff  a  bas?  and  make  isuce  for  the  saici  fish,  he  so  pro- 
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vokcd  the  cook,  thatliailhe  not  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  she 
vonld  have  pinned  her  dish  clout  to  his  bottom,  or  (to  use  Dr. 
Faris's  peiipl:iu>tic  phra^cologry)  she  would '*  have  attached 
a  certain  di^bcuorabie  addition  to  the  skirts  cf  his  jacket. 
p.  83. 

Davy  waw  once  a  Spinosist, — In  a  poem,  entitled  *'  Spino* 
«ism,'*  he  says. 

"  'Ihe  eternal  cause 

To  know  and  love,  in  reverence  to  adore, 

To  Ijend  beneath  tlie  inevitable  law> ; 
JSinkin^  in  death,  its  human  strength  no  more  ; 

To  quit  the  burdens  of  its  earthly  days, 
To  give  to  nature  all  her  borrow'd  powers— 

tihercal  fire  to  feed  the  solar  rays, 
K(i:?rf  ai  dew  to  glad  the  earth  in  showers" — 

Such  is  ]\Ian  !  p.  fcG.  And—'*  that  part  of  Almighty  God 
(says  he;  %vhich  resides  in  the  rocks  and  in  the  woods" — &c. 
&c.  p   H'-i.     lint  Spinoza  promulgated  no  new  doctrine. 

Thf  .Soul  of  the  icorld  was  a  dogma  of  the  Chaidaean  sages, 
the  Persiiir.  Scufi,  and  the  Chinese  Confucius.  ^V  e  recognize 
it  also,  in  i^liny,  Virgil,  Arat;is,  Manilius,  Lucan. 

There  are  some,  indeed,  who  piesunie  to  tell  us,  that  this 
doctrine  hath  its  support  in  the  iryevfia  Oeou^  (ofGenesis,  I. 
2.)  moving  on  the  fjicc  of  the  waters ;— and  inEzekicl's  *'  spirit  of 
the  living  creature" — ~i'iv/ua  t,hjy]s  See  Ezekiel,  I.  20,  21 
X.  17.  Sir  Humphry's  "  Consolations"  have  no  such  bewildering 
obscurity.  'J  hey  give  us  better  things.  In  them,  we  have  the 
way,  the  trulh,  and  the  life,  "  Jn  the  ori;:in,  progress,  eleva- 
tion, decline  and  tail  of  the  empires  of  antiquity  ."Sir  Humphry 
fcees  proofs,  and  justly  5.ees,  that  they  were  intended  *'  for  a 
definite  end  in  the  scheme  of  human  redemption  ;"  and  he  finds 
prophecies  which  have  been  amply  verified.  He  regards  the 
foundation  or  the  ruin  of  a  Kingdom,  which  appears  in  civil 
history  so  great  an  event,  as  comparatively  of  small  moment 
in  the  history  of  man  and  in  his  religious  institutions.  He  con- 
iidc.'-s  the  establishment  of  the  worship  of  one  God  amongst  a 
despised  people,  as  the  most  important  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  the  early  world.  He  regards  the  Christian  dispen- 
^!ation  as  naturally  aiising  out  of  the  Jewish  ;  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Pagin  nations"  all  preparatory  to  the  triumph  and  final 
ostablishnient  of  a  creed  fitted  for  the  most  enlightened  state 
of  the  human  mind,  and  equally  adapted  to  every  climate  and 
every  people." 

We  cannot  hut  regard  these  passages  with  great  in- 
terest as  indicating  the  train  of  thought  which  most  have 
occupied  the  mind  of  their  author,  and  as  proving  that  in 
his  latter  days  he  not  only  studied  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
4)ut  derived  the  greatest  cousolation  from  its  tenets.  And  I 
Kilose  my  little  trivial  notices,  by  observing  that  I  am  not  Uliad 
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lo  the  tramcenJent  merits  (unless  [)lin<l  from  ari  exces?  o(  Ui^iit) 
either  of  sir  IT  Davy  or  of  his  splendid  hioirrapiier.  I  had,  soire 
years  ago,  the  honour  of  beins  proseited  to  Dr.  Paris  at  Pen- 
zance by  oar  mutnal  fri-nd,  Oavies  Gilbert  :  An  i  "  si  mihi 
praetcritos,  ^^c.  &c.  could  I  he  restored  to  former  health,  ani 
spirits  (a  renovation  not  to  he  expecLed)  !io\v  lively  woiiicl  h« 
my  pleasure  in  meeting  a  ger^lleman  of  so  mi;cU  science  aud 
80  much  lageniity,  once  nmre  in  the  west  of  Co/nwall; — 
especially  on  that  eminence  (to  which  all  the  Drnidical  rooks 
wiU  bo  as  molehills)— where  the  Gealojrical  society  have  been 
called  n()oa  to  consecrate  a  nion-t'iient  of  n^tivegrauite  to  the 
memory  of  our  great  p]]iLosoj;her  ! 

The  Sermons  and  Letters hy  John  RicnXROs,  A.  M-  late 
Vicar  of  V/edinore,  Somerset,  and  C^nrate  of  St  Michael'?,  Bath 
have  much  unction.  This  eentlenian  was  born  at  Penryn,  Aug. 
■4th  1771,  owed  his  school  learniuj  to  Dr  tardew,  at  Trnro, 
and  Di'.  Jos.  \Vavton,at  Winihester*;  a  pensioner  ot  St.  Johns 
College  Carnbiidgein  l78 ),  tuokhi.s  bachelor's  degree  inl79J; 
was  ordained  Deacon  at  Exeter,  b\  Hishop  Bullerin  1 794 —  and 
CRtersd  on  the  curacy  of  Paul,  at  i'enzance  and  was  admitted 
A.M.  1793. 

In  1799,  he  married  ^Ta^y,  the  daughter  of  J.  S.  V/yuell 
Mayow,  Esq.  of  Bray,  in  this  County. 

I  refer  my  readersto  the  niesnoir  prefixed  to  his  Sermons, 
for    various    particulars  of  his  lA^e.  * 

I  had  mistaken  Kir-hards  for  an  euthnslast :  otherwise 
I  should  have  incluiled  him  among  the  Diviiies  that  ha\e 
done  honour  to  Cornwall.  How  ju^t  and  how  rational  is  Ihis; 
''  Our  comforts,  our  assurances,  our  inward  witness  to  our 
acceptance  are  all  to  be  sought  in  the  dj»tftar^eof  our  uuties — 
not  in  our  jltu'tuating  ^f^'/in^.s/*'— (See  p.  39!)— a  sentence, 
which  sho'.dd  be  as  "  frontlets  between  our  eyes'*— whicti 
sbould  be  written  '*  on  the  pests  of  our  houses  aud  our  gates  !" — 

**  Gieat  is  ihe  company"  of  the  Poef;*  :  — among  whom 
f4T.  N.  Mich  ELI.  well  desei  ves  a  place.  Of  his  snialler  poems, 
i^hich  are  v<  ry  plea'^iug  '■'  Viiluge  Bell/*  macli  re&embiei 
Mrs.  Bray's  Page's  Song." 

•  Richards,  (\  believe)  had  always  the  folliwins  setitiment  In  bU  mind 
—But  if  attacked  tiy  vialtin  secta.  ijt.s,  how  it  is  |;osiibie,  ttat  ihe  mo»» 
peaceable  inuu  can  sit  down  in  silent  acquiescence? 
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PART  II. 


The  first  Par(oflhis  Appendix  lias  STi  immediate 
coniicxioii  with  Truro-school,  in  reference  to  Dr  .Car= 
Dtw  ;  n»y  memoir  of  whom  forms  the  last  three  pages 
of  the  volume. 

In  this  Second  Party  I  have  sincere  pl^sasure  in  re- 
curring to  the  venerable  Peters  ;  of  whom,  I  regret, 
that  from  the  scantiness  of  my  materials,  I  could  give 
but  a  very  imperfect  sketch.  For  the  following  extracts 
from  his  Recollections  and  Meditations^  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kind  consideration  of  a  family — worthy  of  their 
great  uncle.  Of  all  his  writings,  the  Recollections  and 
Meditations  are  the  most  interesting.  It  is  obvious, 
that  they  were  never  intended  for  publication  :  but  they 
"will  do  honour  to  his  memory.  I  had  enquired  for  those 
MSS.  which  might  have  thrown  new  lustre  on  the  He- 
brew Critic  and  controversialist.  But  I  am  better  pleased 
with  the  papers  now  put  into  my  hands  ;  as  they  beauti- 
fully illustrate  the  life  and  manners  of  the  pious  Christian. 
Perhaps,  to  the  benevolence  which  furnished  me  with 
these  papers,  the  revival  of  the  controversy  in  question, 
would  have  been  revolting.  Yet  as  a  literary  memorialist, 
I  could  not  but  state  facts  :  Jfyr  wa*;  it  easy  to  suppresf 
opinions  or  avoid  leilexions. 
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Dereniber  1,  1747. 
*'  (hic'e  more,  through  ihc  mercy  of  God,  n^ptri^ 
Wo/LLcy(jjy  ei'iavrioy,  I  see  the  return  of  my  birth-day. — ' 
"  Let  me  bless  Almighty  God  for  this,  and  all  his  mercies  ; 
particularly  for  putting  it  into  my  iieart  to  apply  myself 
to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  of  which  1  have  now  attained 
a  knowledge,  such  as  (I  think)  1  would  not  part  with 
in  exchange  for  the  best  preferment  in  the  world.— 
This  spring,  let  me  finish  my  Critical  dissertation  upon 
Job  ;  which  as  it  has  many  things  in  it  out  of  the  common 
way,  may  perhaps  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  lovers  of 
learning  and  men  of  taste  and  genius  to  read  it. — And  it 
will  be  no  small  good  done,  if  it  excite  in  these  a  greater 
esteem  for   revealed  religion  and  the   Holy   Scriptures, 

In  the  mean  time  let  me  observe  a  due  temperance 
in  my  diet,  that  my  body  may  be  always  in  a  proper 
disposition  to  serve  the  ends  and  purposes  of  my  soul. 

Lord  !  give  me  to  this,  a  sincere  piety  towards  thee, 
an  unrestrained  charity  towards  men,  a  meekness  and 
humility  in  all  my  conduct,  such  as  becomes  a  minister  of 
Christ.  Enable  me  to  overcome  all  my  infirmities,  par- 
ticularly those  wandering  thoughts  in  prayer  I  often  ex- 
jjerience  !  Let  me  consider  the  methods  proper  to  be 
taken  as  a  remedy  for  this  evii,  and  at  my  leisure  com- 
pose a  sermon  vpon  the  subject. 

And  0 !  vouchsafe  to  that  sick  person  whom  thou 
hast  so  greatly  afiiicted — vouchsafe  thy  mercy  !  Lord  I 
comfort  her  and  restore  her,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will  ! — 
Have  mercy  upon  my  friends  and  relations ;  forgive  my 
enemies. 

December  14th,  1747. 
Yesterday  being  Sunday,  I  employ  this  as  a  day  of  re- 
collection Upon  occasion  of  the  mourntul  anniversary  ol  my 
poor  mother's  death.  I  have  outlived  her,  seven  and  twen- 
ty years:  And  how  havel  managed  thetime  thus  graciously 
bestowed  upon  me  c  I  hope  not  altogether  idly,  with  res- 
pect to  the  improvement  of  myself,  and  the  t difying  of 
those  committed  to  mv  charge.     But  0   mv  God  1   1  am 
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sensible  how  weak  and  imperfect  my  endeavours  have 
been,  how  liiile  my  zeal,  how  ne^lij^ent  I  have  been  in  th^ 
service  !     But  thy  mercy  is  infinite  ! 

I  bless  thy  Holy  name  for  giving  me  this  last  week, 
a  prosperous  journey  to  l''almouth  :  to  see  my  nephew  on 
abed  of  sickness, — Restore  him,  0  God,  if  it  be  thy 
b.essed  will,  lo  his  former  healiii  ;  and  touch  his  heart 
with  a  due  sense  of  thy  mercy. — And,  as  he  proposes  a 
joiiiney  hither,  assist  me,  0  thou  fountain  of  all  wisdom, 
lo  ^nve  him  such  advice  as  may  best  serve  to  the  pre- 
servation of  his  health,  the  peace  of  his  mind,  the  pro- 
secution of  his  studies  with  success,  and  the  everlasting 
interest  of  his  soul. 

December  12,  N  S.  1752,  Bratton  Clovelly. 
Tliis  being  properly  the  Anniversary  of  my 
birth  ;  how  can  ]  employ  it  belter^  than  in  endeavour- 
iugtofixmy  resolutions  ieriousli/  to  pursue  the  great 
business  of  my  sacred  calling/or  ihepoor  remainder  of 
my  lifCi  as  fur  as  God  shall  enable  me  ;  and  to  pruy 
to  him  for  his  assistance  to  this  purpose.  Lord,  I  am 
nothing  without  thee,  but  thy  grace  is  sufficient  for  me, 
— As  thou  thyself  encouragedst  that  great  apostle,  who 
laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the  other  apostles,  and 
yet  after  all  confessed  his  weakness,  and  his  want  of 
fstrength-vvhat  am  I  then,  0  my  God,  who  come  so  far  be- 
hind an  apostle,  that  I  am  scarce  worthy  the  name  of  a 
pastor  in  thy  Church  ! — And  yet  O  thou  fountain  of  my 
being  !  ihou  light  of  my  understanding!  thou  omnipo- 
lent  goodness  !  how  hast  thou  enabled  me  to  go  through 
the  public  duiies  of  my  function  (though  with  weak  heahh 
*  and  an  unrobust  constitution)  and  so  to  prosecute  my 
studies  as  at  length  to  send  a  book  into  the  world,  which  I 
may  hope  will  do  some  good  in  it  !  When  I  peruse  it  my- 
self, and  find  as  yet  so  little  in  it  that  appears  to  want  cor- 
rection ;  and  when  I  consider  that  with  the  best  judges,  it 
is  well  approved  ;   1  am  filled  with  admiration  of  thy  good- 

•  His  hoakh  was  dolicate  :  Rut  he  scarcely  knew  what  »ick- 
lies«  was.  In  tliR  care  of  himself,  it  is  nientioncii  as  a  singu- 
larity, tli:tt  in  a  winter's  walk,  lie  seiduin  wore  his  1,'reat  coat, 
but  leiiiiiiinsr  home  put  it  on — the  reverse  ot  the  ubual  mode. 

c  2 
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nes5!,0  my  God  ;  who,  thouj^h  I  am  sufficiently  sensible  of 
my  own  fallibility  from  a  thousand  instances;  yet  have 
througb  thy  mercy  been  preserved  from  ajiy  gross  errors 
in  this  book.— There  is  a  young  nutn  now  g^mie  Jur  orders 
with  a  title  from  mc  to  this  Curaci/.  Grant  him  0  Lord, 
thy  grace,  that  he  may  take  upon  him  lhesacr.^d  function 
with  all  due  seriousness,  and  discharge  it  with  fidelity  ! 
January  24lh,  1755.    Friday. 

Last  Saturday  being  the  18th  of  this  month,  a  day 
I  have  reason  to  remeuiber  with  sadness,  but  being  passed 
over  without  the  usual  recollections — (for  indeed  1  have 
already  passed  the  morning  in  other  studies  and  avocations) 
— let  me  consider  a  little,  what  use  to  make  of  the  short 
time  remaining  of  my  life  :  So  as  to  be  someway  useful  in 
my  generation — and  what  1  have  to  beg  of  God  on  this 
occasion. 

In  the  1st  place,  his  assistance  to  make  me  more  at- 
tentive and  devont  at  my  prayers-'— Lord,  how  can  I  ex- 
pect to  have  my  prayers  answered  by  thee,  when  like  a 
child  I  often  wander  in  rehearsing  them  ;  (I  speak  as  a 
child,  I  think  as  a  child)  as  if  thy  great  and  glorious  pre- 
sence were  not  always  with  nie. — Oh  when  shall  I  put 
away  childish  things,  and  be  able  to  think  of  thee  as  I 
ought  ?  What  shall  I  do  to  correct  this  evil  ]  Shall  I  so 
often  lament,  without  amending  it  ?  I  must  endeavour  at  a 
more  composed,  energetic  way  of  pronouncing  my 
petitions  ;  that  if  possible  every  word  which  comes 
from  my  tongue  may  be  attended  with  the  understanding 
of  my  mind,  and  the  devotion  of  my  heart. 

There  is  indeed  a  supernatural  support,  that  gen« 
erally  accompanies  the  chastisements  of  Almighty  God.- 
Am\  where  he  is  pleased  to  send  affliction,  he  seldom 
fails  to  give  strength  to  bear  it. — His  *'  rod,"  and  his 
*•  staff"  for  the  most  part  go  together — and  if  the  one  be 
sent  to  scourge  us,  the  other  serves  to  bear  us  up  and  to 
sustain  us  under  it,  *'  Thy  rod,  and  thy  staff  comfort 
me  !" 

October  J  si,  1755- 
A  Communion  being  appointed  for  next  Sunday,  haw 
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sliall  I  employ  this  liour  so  as  to  put  myself  in  the  best 
di-^position  tor  receivino- it  ?  The  sin  that  sits  heaviest 
upon  me  (I  confess  it,  0  my  Godl  with  sorrow  and  indig-- 
nution  at  myseit,)  is  a  stranoce  absence  and  wandering  in 
my  prayers.-  Is  there  no  way  to  amend  this  g-reat  irrr?- 
gularitv  ;  to  lessen  it  at  least,  il  not  entirely  overcome  it  ? 
— How  c(»nld  my  thoiJi»lns  thus  wander,  had  la  sense 
upon  niv  mind  oi  thy  Ahnighly  presence  1  I  am  sure,  I 
beheve  it — why  iht-n,  do  I  not  actually  consider  it,  and 
iepre>;enl  thee  to  myself,  whenever  I  bend  hiy  knees  to 
address  th«-e  in  this  solemn  manner  ?  Alas  "  iliou  art  a 
(lo'l,  tiiai  hidest  thyself,"  as  the  prophet  speaks — ihougfi 
Wf  art'  as  sure  of  thy  bein?,  as  our  own  ;  yet  thou  art 
&iill  invisible  to  us. — We  have  nothing  fit  to  represent 
thee;  can  form  no  image  of  thee  ;  no  possible  likeness  of 
thy  incomprehensible,  unconceivable  essence.  Is  this  the 
reason  that  our  iliMi'^his,  ou''  weak,  or  rather  strong  im- 
agination rann'i's  afier  somethiuir  more  equal  to  its  grasp 
(il  I  may  so  speak)  more  lim.ted,  and  circumscribed,  of 
which  It  imiy  form  some  tolerable  idea  ? — Hut  thou  art 
ev^ry  where,  jind  yet  unseen  ;  we  cannot  hear  thee,  touch 
thtr,  figure  thee,  no  not  in  the  inmust  recesses  of  our 
minds. — Assist  our  weakness  then,  O  God,  and  the  more 
our  imagination  tails,  lot  thy  holy  Spirit  enlighten  our  un- 
d<Tsiandin<iS  to  conceive  ihee  at  loasl  in  all  ihy  great  at- 
tiibtite.s,  and  ihose  roialions  wherein  thou  standcst  to  us 
poor  morials,  thy  unworthy  creatures.  —  IIjou  madesi  us, 
thou  redeemest  us  ;  and  art  always  ready  to  assist  us  with 
thy  giace,  when  we  set  ourselves  to  perform  our  duty  to 
thee  with  a  sincere  and  upright  heart. 

December  l2th,  1755. 

My  birth  day — once  more,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  H'luined  upon  me — my  lime,  O  Loni,  is  in  thy 
liands,  1  neitiier  desire  to  know  what  portion  of  it  may 
be  yet  remaining  ;  nor  am  solicitous  to  ask  a  longer  or  u 
shorter  term. 

My  spiritual  wants  are  great  :  And  thou  alone,  O 
Lord  !  ait  able  to  supply  them.  Ixsimrk  my  heart  wiih 
those  fervours  of  thy  grace  which  may  warm  and  stimulate 
that  coldness  and  slackness  of  old  age,  which  I  liinl  creep- 

c  3 
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ing  upon  me^ — let  my  ze.i!,  Iiowever,  be  cotiducted  with 
that  decent  gravity  and  traiiquillily  which  becomes  this 
stage  of  life.  The  nearer  vve  approach  the  verjze  of  life, 
and  are  within  sight  (as  it  were)  of  our  celestial  habita- 
tion ;  the  mind  should  become  serene,  like  the  rejiions  lo 
which  it  tends.  Let  those  who  are  yet  to  bustle  through 
the  world,  be  ever  in  motion,  ardent,  anxiously  and  rest- 
lessly employed  :  The  mild  and  placid  state  should  be  the 
portion  of  old  age. — It  is  natural  to  seek  rest,  as  we  grow 
old  ;  but  let  not  this  pretence  flatter  me  into  an  idle  use- 
less way  of  life — I  may  still,  perhaps,  be  some  way  bene- 
ficial to  the  world,  by  prosecuting  my  studies  ;  and  es- 
pecially by  dedicating  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  a 
thorough  search  and  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

Friday,  September  17ih,  1750. 
Through  an  unaccountable  forgeilulness,  I  had  let 
i^ugust  14th  pass,  the  day  of  my  poor  sister's  decease, 
without  ever  minding  to  make  it  as  usual  a  day  of  absti- 
nence and  recollection.  A  strict  fast  I  seldom  keep  ;  and 
when  1  do  I  have  sometimes  found  a  duUi. ess  creep  upon 
me    which     has  indisposed  me    for  the    more   necesj»ary 

duties  of  what  i  call  a  diiy  of  recollection. 

•         »•**»♦• 

If  I  know  my  heart,  I  have  no  views  eiUier  of  avarice 
or  ambition  in  publishing  my  book. —  Perhaps  sonie  vanity 
might  njix  with  that  inienuon  of  doing  good  which  I  pro- 
posed—  1  own  my  weakness,  ()  my  God  ;  for  1  am  but  too 
sensible,  perhaps,  of  the  pleasure  that  may  attend  literary 
fame. —  Let  me  bewnre,  therefore,  of  every  attempt  to 
raise  a  reputation  to  myself  by  lessening  another  man's. — 
No  one  1  think  has  charged  me  with  any  thing  of  this 
kind  in  the  manner  1  have  treated  the  author  of  "  the 
Divine  Legation." 

As  I  propose  a  journey  to  Bratton  next  vreek,  I  pray 
God  to  give  me  a  prosperous  one  and  conduct  me  safe 
back  again — after  having  done  what  is  proper  while  I 
am  there — T  have  business  upon  ray  hands — too  much, 
if  it  pleased  God  it  might  be  oiherwise.  lint  the 
calm  stale  of  life  is  not  always,  perhaps,  to  be  wished.     A 
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little  ruffle  of  the  temper,  a  little  vexation  in  the  way  of 
business,  may  be  necessary  i\n-  my  lieahli  —  I.kkI  !  I  sub- 
mil  this  and  tvery  thing  else  to  thy  ijit-at  wisdoin,  jusiice, 
and  goodness  ! — Teach  ua  to  resi^ni  imr  wills  t«»  iliine  ui 
all  things  1 

We  are  now  just  go' n?  to  chmcli  :  1  pray  God  to 
give  me  strength  to  go  throuiih  the  service  in  a  proper 
manner.  Lord  !  we  this  day  cctmmtnmr  ite  two  ijreat 
deliverances  of  this  land  from  Popish  imioruiice  and  ty- 
ranny. Continue,  O  God  !  to  watch  over  ihy  Church,  Oh  ! 
that  the  Christian  world  would  be  persuaded  losuhmit  all 
their  controversies  to  the  decision  of  the  word  of  God,  aud 
their  hearts  to  that  spirit  of  meekness  which  is  the  true 
spirit  «d  the  gospel — that  they  might  beat  their  swords 
into  plow-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks; 
and  nation  might  not  rise  up  against  nation  !  We  are  all 
in  thy  hands,  thou  great  Creator,  Lord,  and  ijovernor  of 
the  world  !  Teach  us  to  submit  with  ch*ierfiiliiess  to  thy 
wise  Providence — And  Oh  preserve  this  nation  from  its 
exasperated  enemies ! 

December  13,   1756. 

Yesterday  being  Sunday  and  my  birth-day,  I  had 
intended  as  usual  to  set  aside  this  day  (instead  oi  it)  as  a 
day  of  recolleciion. 

But  the  morning  went  by  me  before  I  was  aware, 
in  considering  the  chapters  read  in  the  family  to-day 
and  yesterday — Let  me  address  myself,  however,  in  a 
short  prayer  to  God,  to  vouchsafe  me  the  continuance  of 
his  blessing  and  his  grace,  bow  I  am  entered  into  my 
Sixty  St\ tilth  year,  to  conduct  me  through  the  re- 
maining part  of  this  stage  of  life  called  old  age, 
with  peace  and  comfort  :  that  I  may  live  the  little  lime 
that  remains,  whatever  it  be  (I  humbly  submit  it  to  thy 
wisdom,  ()  my  God)  to  thy  glory,  the  good  of  others,  aud 
the  salvation  of  my  own  soul. 

Lord,  direct  me  happily  to  finish  my  preface  for  the 
second  edition  of  my  book  on  Job.  O  preserve  me,  at  least, 
from  dangerous  and  hurtful  errors  :  and  grant  the  book 
Hiay  have  some  good   effect  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
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men  ;  aiul  contribute  lo  ihe  reviving  of  a  due  sense  of  re- 
liiiion  amonijcs  us.  I  have  enouijh  (1  bless  thy  Holy 
name)  of  ihe  honours  of  ihis  world;   I  ask  no  more. 

January  18,   1757 

'riiisbeinfr  a  day  which  recalls  lo  iny  mind  one  of 
ihe  saddest  affliitions  of  my  life,  the  death  of  my  ji^ood 
i:itlier;  let  nje  recollect  myself  a  liule,  and  think  how  I 
may  iui prove  it  to  its  proper  use. 

i  had  hisdyino^  prayers  and  blessing  I  am  sure,  as 
well  as  ihose  of  my  j^ood  mother,  and  cannot  think  it 
SMper.stiticus  in  me  to  believe  that  1  have  experienced  the 
good  eliecls  of  it  in  ihe  course  uf  my  life. 

i-riday  August  19,   1757. 

Last  Sunday  being  t  lie  day  of  my  poor  sister's  decease 
I  could  not  hold  it  as  usual  ;  and  shall  therefore  substitute 
this  day  instead  of  il — to  K,ok  back  upon  my  past  life, 
recollect  mv  fjiults,  ask  ihe  divine  fnrgiyeness,  and  set  up 
good  ivsolulions  lor  the  lime  to  come. 

AI)  defects  are  great — let  me  endeavour  to  recollect 
them, —  in  the  first  place  an  unhapj)y  wanderinir,  in  my 
prayers  —  But  Lord  !  prt  prsre  my  S'snl  to  approach  thee  by 
shedding  tliy  grace  on  my  heart. —  What  is  the  next  fault 
1  have  to  lament  ?   An  inactivity  in  doing  my  dn»y. 

Lord  !  I  would  feign  divide  my  time  betwixt  my 
xtudies,  and  niy  pastoral  duties  ;  together  wiih  (hose  other 
avocations  (as  I  may  call  iliem)  lo  which  our  condition  is 
fex  posed. 


T  a7n  now  in  expectation  of  a  young  Oxonian  for 
wy  C*rat€ — Let  me  endeavour  to  put  him  in  a  %cay  of 
atudt^  ;  us  iccH  us  to  convince  liim,  that  the  most  solid 
satisfaction  he  can  ever  hope  to  find  f-om  that  sacred 
funcliun  icherein  he  is  about  to  engage,  ivill  depend 
vptm  his  endeavours  to  do  good  in  it  by  his  examplCi  as 
well  as  preaching  and  instruction, 

1  have  a  family  Ijere  to  lake  care  of — 0  let  me  en- 
deavour to  do  some  good  amongst  these,  and  paiticularly 
lo  give  this  honest  boy  some  insight  into  the  main  princi- 
ples of  Religion,  such  as  may  be  of  use  to  him  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life — viz  the  knowlege  of  Gcd,  and  c,f 
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Christ — of  the  end  for  which  h»'  wai  sent  into  ihf;  world. § 

Dt'ceinber  24,    i7()2. 
I   am  now  entered    into  my  Seventy  "I'liird   year  ; 
and  this  day  calls   to  reuienibrance  the  dealh  of  my  good 
mother  ;  forty  two  years  since. 

When  I  call  to  mind  the  whole  journey  of  my  life, 
(I  should  have  said  pilgriinaoje)  I  cannot  but  adore  that 
Providence  which  hath  carried  me  thus  far  amidst  all  the 
hazards  and  temptations  of  this  world,  in  safely.—^ 
Though  with  a  constitution  little  robust,  yet  have  I 
been  blessed  with  so  much  health  ;  that  advanced  as  I, 
now  am  beyond  the  common  age  of  man,  I  never  enjoyed 
life  with  more  content  or  satisfaction  in  its  early  spring, 
than  I  now  do  in  the  decline  of  it. 

0  my  God  !  let  not  this  enjoyment  of  life,  however,  in 
my  old  years,  make  me  covet  it  beyond  the  term  thy  wis- 
dom shall  see  fit  to  lengthen  it — J  resign  myself  entirely 
to  thy  pleasure. — Not  my  will  0  Lord  !  but  thine  be  done— 
I  humbly  trust  in  that  mercy  I  have  all  along  experiencfd. 
from  my  childho()d  thai  thou  wilt  not  withdraw  it  from  rae 
in  this  last  stage,  but  support  me  in  the  hour  of  death, 
and  vouchsafe  me  a  joyful  resujreclion  through  our  bles- 
sed Redeemer. 

My  poor  mother,  whose  life  fell  short  of  mine  several 
years,  yet  resigned  her  soul  to  thee  with  piety  and  patience. 
May  1  learn  to  do  the   same,    when  that  hour  shall  come. 
March    15,   1763.  Tuesday. 

Parting  with  my  brother  R.   P^ yesterday  I  had 

quite  overlooked  the  day,  which  for  twelve  yeara  past,  has 
been  tome  an  occasional  day  of  recoUectiou  - 1  spent  the 
morning  in  my  usual  task,  considering  llie  chapter  read  iii 
ihe  family — and  today  have  repealed  the  same  tusk  : 
so  that  I  have  scarce  (alter  my  walk)  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  this  annual  exercise. 


^  Tn  lookinp;  over  sonic  old  papers  to  day,  I  met  with  4 
letter  Iroui  Lord  Falnicntli  ;  acquaijiting  Uie  with  Misliop 
Jilackbnrii's  jjrant  ot"  Kratton  CloNelly  to  iiu*,  ilated  D  ticud.U' 
If,  1 7 j:j*— four  and  tliiity  years  a^o,  ue\t  Peceiitlicr. 
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Perhaps  my  studies  may  be  of  use  to  others  ;  if 
I  employ  myself  in  composiiiir  more  sermons.  But  tlie 
world  abounds  with  prineil  sermons  ! — and  younijer  mea 
with  loudtir  voices  are  heard  with  more  pleasure,  and  per- 
haps more  profit — and  if  they  have  not  the  skill  to  compose 
for  themselves,  there  is  a  fair  choice  before  them  in  the 
compositions  of  our  best    Divines. 

Here  another  things  conit  s  into  my  mind,  which  requires 
some  consideration,  viz.  Whether  I  shall  ^ive  up  one  of 
my  two  parishes  ? 

I  ara  now  growing  less  and  less  able  to  superintend 
them  (if  I  may  use  so  proud  a  term)  and  yet  if  1  should 
give  up  Brattou,  (for  instance)  it  is  odds,  whether  the 
Rector  to  whom  this  young  Bishop  ♦  should  give  it, 
would  be  resident — perhaps  scarce  any  part  of  the  time 
which  our  laws  and  canons  require — and  then  a  curate 
must  still  be  kept,  as  I  keep  one — perhaps  a  better  ;  and 
yet  he  would  stiJl  be  under  the  like  temptation  of  sup- 
plying other  parishes  for  a  little  premium  (as  mine  does) 
to  the  neglect  of  his  own. 

I  thank  God,  that  I  was  once  a  curate  myself  and 
then  thought  that  I  had  as  much  the  cure  of  souls  upon 
tne  (which  seems  indeed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  title 
curate)  as  the  Rector  hiitiself— nay  more;  as  I  had  all 
the  iiftices  of  the  sacred  ministry  to  do  for  him,  when  he 
was  not  resident  himself;  which  indeed  was  seldom  two 
nights  in  a  year. 

Lord,  I  feel  old  age  creep  on  upon  me  which  gives  a  sort 
of  coldness  or  lisllessness  to  uiy  spirits  and  my  thoui^hls, 
i«o  that  I  cannot  fix  myself  so  intently  to  my  studies,  as  1 
used  to  do  :  and  yet  1  atn  tit  for  little  else  but  study. 
Assist  me,  O  my  God,  to  put  my  papers  in  some  order, 
that  I  may  either  publish  someihinf^-  in  my  life  tinje,  on 
the  book  of  Psalms  particularly,  that  may  throw  some 
Ji^ht  upon  this  admirable  collection  of  divine  hymns  :  or 
may  leave  behind  liie  sometliing  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant Psalms  [\\\t  prophelital  for  instance)  so  well  fjuuvhed 
as  ic  bear  a  po^l!^umous  publication. 

»     Keppcll. 
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December  25,  \7Ci'). 

We  are  how  going  to  church  to  commeinorate  ^h*i 
birth  of  our  Redeemer,  and  lo  receive  the  pledges  of  his 
love  in  the  Holy  sacrament. — Lord  prepare  my  heart  l"r 
thiss(i!«  fiiii  (luM — I  adore  thy  i^oodness  in  sending  thy 
Son  inio  the  wurld  for  tlie  salvation  of  mankinrl — ()  aivo 
us  all  a  right  understanding,  and  a  duerevereiue  for  iliat 
sacred  book  which  thou  hast  given  us,  to  make  ua  wise 
unto  salvation,  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. — Amen.  * 

October  7,  17G(i. 

I  am  now  thinking  of  a  journey  to  P.ralton,  if)  fix  a 
new  curate  among  them,  who  is  just  ordained — I  pray 
God,  that  he  may  be  pleased  with  them,  and  they  with 
him  ;  and  that  he  may  well  consider  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  his  office  ;  and  set  himself  to  a  serious  dis- 
charge of  it. 

As  the  world  goes,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  persuade 
a  young  man  to  stick  to  iiis  studies  and  his  pastoral  duty  ; 
and  be  less  fond  of  the  gay  and  pleasureable  conversation 
of  the  world,  especially  as  of  late  years  they  have  got  into 
an  expensive  way  of  living  at  the  universities,  and  cannot 

*  I  am  now  finishing  a  pamphlet  in  my  own  defence,  in 
answer  to  some  notes  in  the  D.  L-  where  the  author  has  ratlicr 
exposed  himself  than  me,  in  the  indecent  language  he 
lias  bestowed  upon  me.  Let  this  tlien  be  his  pirnishment  : 
let  me  avoid,  at  least,  returning  evil  for  evil,  or  railinj;  for 
railing  ;  and  still  consider  him  as  a  christian,  and  a  clergyman^ 
and  so  answer  him  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity — which  how- 
ever, I  must  consider  too  is  no  base  or  dastardly  spirit,  but  a 
spirit  of  power,  as  well  as  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind. 

I  thank  God,  1  am  conscious  of  the  uprightness  of  my  own 
intentions,  which  is  the  best  foundation  of  a  sedate  tranquillity 
of  mind  And  the  strangely  froward  and  impotent  attack  the 
Dean  has  made  upon  me,  tends  very  naturally  to  lessen  my 
opinion  of  his  abilities;  and  if  1  were  disposed  to  he  vain,  to 
think  better  of  my  own.  1  hope,  however,  that  I  shall  still  pre- 
serve that  modest  ditfidencc  of  myself,  which  the  approbation 
of  some  of  the  ablest  judges,  as  well  as  persons  of  eminence 
in  the  church  and  state,  and  the  republic  of  letters  has  not  yet 
been  able  (I  thank  God)  to  deprive  me  of  altogether — though 
(to  say  the  truth)  I  am  afraid  it  has  made  me  a  little  proud. — 
There  may  be  an  honest  pride,  however,  if  the  Sumc  superbiam 
(juanitam  mtritis— be  allowed  to  be  good  advice. 


'28  APJ'ENDIX 

easily  ifcoiTeile  themselves  to  a   fairiiei's  house  (suppose) 
for  boarding-,  when  they  come  into  a  country  parish. 

December  12,  1768. 

A^ain,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  I  live  to  see  the 
return  of  this  Anniversary  day,  wherein  I  have  compleated 
the  seventy  eighth  year  of  my  life 

And  b  my  God  !  1  bless  thee  for  tliat  measure  of 
health  which  I  enjoy  ;  fetiling so  little  of  the  infirmities 
of  old  age — O  preserve  iny  eyesight  and  my  understand- 
ing, if  il  be  thy  l)lesstd  will;  that  1  may  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  with  the  same  tranquillity  which  I 
have  enjoyed  forinany  years — tliat  1  may  never  forfeit  thy 
favour,  by  doing  any  thingthat  may  misbecome  me  either 
as  a  Christian  or  a  Clergyman  ! 
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ERRATA,  VOL.   1. 

For  ''  sdtrit" — read  spirit,  p.  5. 

"  dunini^!ied"—vead  disunited,  p.  12, 
">««'"— Jead  far,  p.  12. 

The  following  lice  should  have  appeared  at  the 
bottGxr.  of  the  12th    page  ; 

*'  'leaded  and  fidl  of  years,  had  aimo-f  renounced  the 
"y^"^  plsasures  of" 
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